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PREFACE 


During a very large part of the present century the 
standard English text-books on Psychology were the 
writings of Mill and Dr. Bain. The cause of this 
was probably not so much any general acceptance of 
the teaching of the school to which these writers 
belonged by Universities or Examiners, as the fact 
that their works — and almost theirs alone — con- 
tained in an interesting and tolerably popular form 
a treatment of psychological subjects which could 
be apparently detached from the more abstruse 
metaphysical problems. Be the explanation what; 
it may, all thoughtful men who adhere to any form 
of Christianity, or even of Theism, must consider | 
such a result lamentable. It could not have been ' 
other than profoundly injurious to the intellectual 
and moral health of a nation, to have successive 
generations of young, vigorous, and inquiring minds 
bred up on the philosophical diet of a school, which 
— whatever euphemistic title we may choose to call it 
by — virtually denies the Spirituality and Immortality 
of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will, and the reality 
of Moral distinctions. Fortunately, in recent years 
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there has been somewhat of an improvement in this 
respect, and though the present philosophical out- 
look seems cheerless ehough, it at all events 
possesses this advantage over the situation of thirty 
years ago — that the monopoly of a narrow and in- 
tolerant sect has been destroyed, and the science 
of Psychology is no longer deemed in England 
identical with the teaching of a single specially 
anti-Christian school. Every day there issues 
from the press a rich variety of psychological 
works, written from all possible points of view. 
Skilful translations, too, of not infrequently very 
second-rate foreign authors, and erudite mono- 
graphs on obscure long-forgotten writers, whose 
claims to recognition by posterity are somewhat 
difficult to discern, appear in abundance. In such 
circumstances I venture to hope that an attempt 
' at an English exposition of the Psychology of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and an application of 
their principles to modern questions, ought to be 
of interest, not only to the Catholic reader, but to 
every student of Philosophy. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, even by 
those who have least sympathy with medieval 
thought, that the Scholastic Philosophy has had 
more influence on the intellectual, literary, and 
moral development of the human race, than any, 
nay, than all other systems of speculation taken 
together. Yet the notion of the Scholastic Philo- 
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Sophy which can be gained from the sketches or 
rather caricatures of that Philosophy usually pre- 
sented by English authors, is of the most imperfect 
and misleading kind. Consequently, an elementary 
work giving the substance of Scholastic psycho- 
logical teaching, seems to be a desideratum ; and I 
cherish the hope that the reader who has hitherto 
known the doctrines of the Schoolmen only under 
the form in which they are ordinarily exhibited by 
British writers, will find them considerably more 
reasonable than he had imagined. 

The exact scope of the present Manual of 
Psychology may, perhaps, be most easily indicated 
by explaining its genesis. It is based on a series of 
lectures given for some time past in alternate years 
to the students of the Higher School who follow 
the Philosophical course at Stonyhurst College. The 
object of that course of Philosophy is to afford these 
young men a careful discipline in the teaching of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and to exercise them 
moia. especially in the jygpHcatipn pf the principles 
of the Peripatetic Philosophy to the prpMems and 
difficulties of Jhe^present^ In the lectures on 

Psychology it was also necessary to keep in view 
the needs of those students who require a know- 
ledge of this science for Public Examinations. 
Accordingly, the aim of this work is to present to 
the English reader an exposition of positive doctrine 
such as is contained in the psychological writings of 
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Liberatore or Xigliara, together with a more detailed 
treatment of those questions which have attracted 
most attention in the recent psychological literature 
of this country. 

The better to carry out this secondary part 
of my programme, I have endeavoured to give 
succinct accounts of all the more important psycho- 
logical questions which have been discussed during 
the modern period. I have been led to introdu'ce 
so much historical matter, partly by the general aim 
of the work — the interpretation or solution of new 
problems by means of old principles ; partly because 
experience has assured me that the history of a 
dispute is, as a rule, the easiest as well as the most 
interesting way of enabling the student to attain 
a clear comprehension of the point at issue ; and 
partly because I am convinced that the chrono- 
logic^ development of ^a Jheoiy is a most "fKdf ough 
9I J-fag principl es from which it 

started. I have not, however, in these sketches 
confined myself to the mere narration of opinions. 
My exposition throughout is accompanied by 
criticism, and my constant aim has been to exhibit 
counter hypotheses in such a manner as to bring 
out clearly the true doctrine. 

Moreover, I have deemed it advisable to 
indicate the methods and chief results of the most 
recent investigations in Physiology and Psycho- 
physics which seem to touch on our subject. It 
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is true, indeed, that very little light is thrown on 
Philosophical or Psychological problems by these 
branches of knowledge. Still under all circum- 
stances it would be desir able that the student 
of the human mind should have an elementary 
acquaintance with the organic conditions of mental 
1^; but at the present day, when advocates of 
Materialism, presuming on the ignorance of their 
audience, are frequently found to declare that the 
progress of Physiology or Physics has disproved 
pthe spirituality of the soul, an understanding of 
/ the real nature and significance of the achievements 
/ of these sciences in this direction, is of the very 
/ first importance. 

It will scarcely be necessary to remind the 
young Catholic reader that the fact of my frequently 
citing or referring to certain writers does not in any 
way imply a general recommendation of their works 
as likely to assist in the attainment of truth. I 
have, in fact, very often preferred to illustrate a 
point by some inconsistent admission on the part of 
an adversary. At the same time, in order to assist 
the advanced student, whose course of studies may 
require more profound knowledge of current con- 
troversies, I have indicated under the heading 
Readings, special portions of various authors, which, 
even if sometimes not as accurate as I should wish, 
may yet, I believe, be consulted with profit. 

The conditions of the series have compelled me 
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to discuss many subjects more briefly than I would 
have desired, and it is the narrowness of the pre- 
scribed limits which has caused me to handle in 
notes several questions that would claim a place in 
the body of a larger work. However, even where 
forced to be short, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
the general lines on which a larger treatment should 
run. 

I have sought both in the foot-notes and in 
the Readings ” to acknowledge the various sources 
whence I have derived assistance ; but, in addition, 
I desire to express my obligations to an unpub- 
lished MS. of Father Herbert Lucas on Phenomenal 
Psychology, which he kindly placed at my disposal. 

As regards the arrangement of the matter, the 
more special or abstruse questions are discussed in 
smaller type. The general reader will, therefore, 
find in the larger print a brief treatment of the 
questions of most importance ; and it may perhaps 
be advantageous for the student completely unac- 
quainted with philosophical literature on first 
perusal to omit or read in a merely cursory manner 
the portions contained in smaller t3pe. This will 
probably be found advisable, at all events up to 
chapter xviii. Thenceforward, however, the sections 
dealing with difficulties or objections to our doctrine 
should be considered essential, and, I hope, may 
be inteliigibie and satisfactory. 


July, 1890. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

Introductiom. 


. CHAPTER I. 

i; ' DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGT. 

Psychology (t% X6709) is that branch of 

philosophy which studies the human mind or soul 
By the mind or soul is meant the thinking 

principle, that by which I feel, know, and will, and 
by which my body is animated- The terms Ego, 
Self, Subject, Spirit, are used as synonymous with 
mind and soul, and, though slight differences attach 
to some of them, it will be convenient for us (except 
where we specially call attention to divergencies of 
meaning) to follow common usage and employ them 
as practically equivalent.^ 

1 In strict language the word minU designates the aoimating 
principle as the sui^'ect of consciousness^ while soul refers to it as the 
root of all forms of vital activity. Spirit is of still narrower extension 
than mind, indicating properly a being capable of the higher^ rational, 
or intellectual order of conscious life. Ego and self strictly signify 
the whole person constituted of soul and body, while subject marks 
the contrast between the mental and extern^ or physical world. 
The derivative term suljective is similarly opposed to objective as 
denoting mental in opposition to material phenomena — what pertains 
to the knowing mind as contrasted witibi what belongs to the object 
known, 
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1 In strict language the word mind designates the animating 
principle as the siiject of consciousness, while soul refers to it as the 
root of all form of vital activity. Spirit is of still narrower extension 
than mind, indicating properly a being capable of the h^her, rational, 
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We may here be met with the objection that we 
are unwarrantably postulating at the very com- 
mencement of our work the most disputed doctrine 
in the whole science of Psychology — ^the existence 
of some inscrntable entity/* called the souL To 
this we reply that for the present we only use the 
term provisionally to indicate the source or root 
of our conscious states. We make no assumption 
as regards the nature of this principle. Whether 
it be the brain, the nervous system, the whole 
organism, or a pure spirit, we do not yet attempt 
to decide. But we claim to be justified, in employ- 
ing the familiar terms soul and mind to designate 
this apparent bond, by the obvious fact that our 
various mental states manifest themselves as bound 
together in a single unity. 

The subject-matter of Psychology is, then, the 
Soul or Mind. The psychologist investigates those 
phenomena which we call sensations, perceptions, 
thoughts, volitions, and emotions ; he analy;zes 
them, classifies them, and seeks to reduce them to 
the smallest number of fundamental activities. He 
studies the nature of their exercise and the laws 
which govern their operations, and he endeavours to 
enunciate a body of general truths which will accu- : 
rately describe their chief and most characteristic 
feature. But Psychology cannot rest here. It is a i 
branch of Philosophy and if it is to justify this title j 

* Etyrooic^caliy, Phiiosopiiy is equivalent to the | 

but at a very early date it bad come to signify the | 
of the high^ kaaowledge, or wisdom itsdf. Wisdom or j 
Pbiteqpby, thus undar^ood, was defined as smmm of tkmgs m 
tM$$r ^tMses. The term, MeiiStpkysieSf was also employed as syno- 
nynKm with Fbilc^c^y, tp ^eanote the which inve^igatei 
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it is bcjinui not to t)e safisfiiM,! with ihr torn* 
li/ation of facts; it luiist pass on to iiiijiiirr iiilo 
the inner nature and const it ntion of the fCH>l and 
subject of tliese pticrionieiia ; i! must asiaanl from 
the knowlciigc of the effect to that id" llie cansia 
Ccmseciumtly, a work which does lioftiiuf: more 
than dcs(a*il)€ am! cdassify the oiperalioris of the 
inind^ omitting all discussion rrgarding ihr mind 
itself, is blit an alairtive alicinpt at a scii jh i! fd 
Psychology/ Lm Psyclmini^u mf$H d$m, is Hamlet 
without the Prince of Dmmark* Wh;it is the 
meaning and value (d life f What are we ? Whiaice 
ciuue wc ? Whither go w<' ? Unsc hav4’ vwr bf*en 
questions of profound ifiterest to the human fai'«% 
and it is the belief that !''r.v*-h‘dj caai throw some! 
light on tficm whiidi has always vested with randi 
importafie.e tins branch of Philosiqdiy* lii^sides the 
faict that iheed'iief interest ff.ir mankiiul iii {^wcludogy 
Is due to the rxiH-(U.Oit.m that some iiihuniatmn as 
regards the nature of the soul itsidf can be llieiic:e 
derived, there m another reason for ifie explicjl 
treatment of these metap!ty:ac-al proldem- here, 
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The two sets of questions are incapable of isolation. 
They can never be really separated. Our final 
conclusions as regards many vital philosophical 
problems are necessarily determined by the view 
taken of the nature of mental activity in the 
empirical part of the science. The sensationalist 
doctrines, for instance, on perception, intellectual 
cognition, or volition, cannot be reconciled with 
the Hegelian or with the Intuitionalist conception 
of the mind. It is, consequently, only fair to the 
reader that the philosophical conclusions to which 
the treatment of mental phenomena presented to 
him logically lead, should be clearly pointed out. 

The discussion of the former questions — ^the 
inquiry into the character of our various mental 
states and operations — is called by different writers 
Phenomenal, Empirical, or Experimental Psychology; 
whilst the investigation into the nature of the mind 
Itself is styled Rational Psychology, Sir W Hamilton * 
describes this second part as ifLntial Psych^ " 
or the Ontology of the mind.* The term Phenomenal 
IS applied to the first part of Psychology, because 
It investigates the various phenomena of the mind 
tlie of consciousness. It is called Empirical 
or ExpenmenM because we have an immediate 
^perience of these facts: we can study them by 
immediate observation. The second part of onr 

J^aiional, because 
the tmths which are there enunciated are reached 
no y ^ irect experience, but by reasoning from the ^ 

concInsKmsestabUshed intheeariierpart. In the i 

* Metaphysics, VoL I, p. 125, I 
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present work we have devoted Bnr»k I. mainly to 
hhnpirical I’sycholnf,'y, whilst Book II. is ctHifin. d 
to the proi>lenis of Rational I’eveJi.iI.rjv. We have 
not, however, .sought to make the division rigid : 
in fact, our chief contention is that a rdintili !< 
and accurate separation of the two branches of 
Psychology is impnsdhh;. Thus we have included in 
our First Book certain questions n g.iidin,!: external 
perception, memory, the origin of idtsis, fhi! n.itii*f 
of intellectual activity, and the freedom of the will 
which would now«a-duys he usually alkdlctl to tin; 
sphere of Rational Psychology. I'lu! two lira tithes 
of the science of course employ iiolh tihservution 
and inference; hut while frequent aj.peal to the facts 
of consciousness is a prominent feature in the first 
stage, deductive reasotiing prevails in the last. 
Starting from the knowledge at-(|uit<;d in Fmpn ieal 
Psychology regarding the character of the opera 
tions and activities of the minil, wo draw further 
conclusions as to the nature ami constittitioii of the 
root or subject of these activities. The lmowI. d;;< 
of the effect leads us up to that of the cause; tin- 
mode of action indicates the nature of the agent. 
We may thus hope by a judiciously combined use 
of reasoning and observation to attain to a well 
pounded assurance rcgardinji the existence of ftn 
immaterial soul, its relations with the body, its 
origin, and its future di 

The scope of I^ehtdony will be made still clearer 
by pointing out how it is connected with other 
kindr^ sciences, and how it is .mjparated from 
thwn. In the scheme of strictly metaphysical 
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branches of speculation it stands opposed to 
Cosmology, as the Philosophy of spirit to that of 
nature The latter science seeks to investigate the 
innei constitution of matter, the nature of space 
and time, and the ultimate principles or laws which 
underlie and govern the course of the universe; 
while Psychology confines itself to the study of the 
subjective world, the mind of man. There are, 
however, other departments of Philosophical know- 
ledge of a subjective character; both Logic and 
Ethics deal with mental activities. As regards 
Rational Psychology, which inquires into the nature 
of the mind itself, there is no difficulty in seeing 
how it is differentiated firom these sciences, so we 
need only keep Empirical P^chology in view when 
comparing them. Both Psychology and Logic study 
mental states, but whereas the former embraces 
within its ken sensations, emotions, volitions, and 
all other classes of conscious acts, the latter is 
limited to the consideration of cognitive operations, 
and mainly to that of reasoning. Again, the points 
of view from which they approach their subject- 
matter is difierent. Psychology looks on our 
mental processes as natural events interesting in 
themsdoes. It seeks to describe and classify them, 
to explain their genesis, and to discover their laws 
or constant modes of action. It may, indeed, 
incidentally afford useful information regarding the 
acquisition of habits, the cultivation of the memory, 
and the training of other feiculties; but its primary 
aim is ^^ecukdivcu Logic, on the other hand, is 
interested in -mental operations os reprrese%tathe of 
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objective fact. It is the science, not of thinking in 
general, but of correct thinking. It is less purely a 
speculative science, and in the eyes of some even 
its primary aim is practicaL Its object is the dis- 
covery of the general canons of truth. It is, in the 
words of St. Thomas, the science which teaches 
man how to order aright the acts of the intellect 
in the pursuit and attainment of truth.” In a 
word, while Psychology studies thought merely as 
a subject, Logic investigates it for an object. The 
researches of the psychologist are directed towards 
the causal connections between mental states, and 
lead up to the apprehension of a body of natural 
laws — general truths describing uniformities of 
succession and co-existence among such states. 
Those of the logician centre upon the rational 
correlations of intellectual acts, and result in the 
formulation of a code of normal laws — a body of 
precepts — which can be disobeyed but under the 
penalty of error. In addition to these points of 
similarity and contrast, the two sciences are related 
by a certain mutual interdependence. Psychology, 
like every other science, must conform to the rules 
of right reasoning; it must observe the canons of 
inductive and deductive inference, and it must 
carry out the general precepts of Logical Method. 
On the other hand, the validity of thought may be 
seriously affected by its genesis. The materials 
with which the logician works are products which 
have been analyzed by the psychologist, and, con- 
sequently, although Logic is not properly based on 
Psychology, a false theory of the nature of our 
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cognitive feculties may sap the very foundations 
of knowledge, and lead to a disbelief in the existence 
of all real truth. Logic may therefore at times 
have to appeal to a sound system of Psychology in 
Justification of its fundamental assumptions. 

Ethics as the science of morality is easily dis- 
tinguished from Psychology. It investigates the 
right end of human action, the nature and founda- 
tions of moral distinctions, the grounds of moral 
obligation, and the sanctions of morality. It 
classifies virtues, vices, and duties, and promulgates 
the rules of right conduct. Whereas Psychology 
considers our mental activities in their causes^ 
Ethics studies them in their results: and while 
Logic seeks to harmonise cognition with the order 
of the physical world — ^the Real; Ethics would 
conform volition to the order of the moral world — 
the IdealJ^ In establishing, however, the existence 
of moral intuitions, and in exhibiting their character, 
appeal must be made to the philosophy of the 
mind. The nature of the mental activity called 
conscience, the genesis of moral sentiments, the 
formation of moral habits, and the fireedom of the 
wil, a truth on the proof of which moral responsi- 
bility in its universally accepted sense is absolutely 
dependent; ail these questions — matters of the 
highest importance to the moral philosopher — 
b^ng to the sphere of Psychology. 

only the most striking points of contrast, 
is concerned for aU truth— physical, meta- 
or a complete account of fibte province of 
F. Clarke, S.J. c. i. On the question how 
tted to It a practical aim, c£ id. pp. 19—25 
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The term Biology is sometimes used in a wide 
sense to embrace ali the branches of knowUMlf^t; 
which treat of the phenonveiia of life. More 
properly, it comprehends two co-ordinate pliysiral 
sciences,® Morphology , which inviustiffates the struc- 
tures of living organisms, and Physiology, which in- 
vestigates their functions. The latter science stands 
in close relations to Psychology, both Phenomenrd 
and Rational. The physiologist studies the various 
operations of our vegetative life, he exaniine.s 
into the action of digestion, respiration, growth, 
nutrition, and the other vital processes whi<di 
take place within us. fie observes the vvorkiu;; of 
our several organs, and seeks to enuneiatt; laws 
that will express the general unifortnities exhildted 
in the aggregate of operations which go to cotistilute 
our physical life. These events are perceived by 
the external senses, and are ultimately reducible 
to movements in matter. Physiohigy is tims dis- 
tinguished from Empirical Psychology, both by the 
phamnena of which it treats, and l>y the faculty 
through which these phenomena are appreheiuh tl. 
It is marked off on the other hand from Rational 
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Psychology, as the positive science of the physical 
manifestations of life from the philosophical science 
which seeks to investigate into the inner nature of 
the subject of vital phenomena, both physical and 
psychical. Again, the vegetative and psychical 
activities proceeding from the same root recipro« 
cally influence each other. Our sensations, intel- 
lectual operations, emotions, and volitions, are 
profoundly affected by the physical condition of 
the organism at the time, and in turn they modify 
the character of the functions of physical life. 
Consequently, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
Physiology forms an important supplementary source 
of knowledge in building up our science of Empirical 
Psychology. But Rational Psychology is still more 
concerned with the teaching of Physiology. Its 
scope is to investigate the inner nature of the 
subject or root of both psychical and vegetative 
functions, and the relations subsisting between 
that subject and the body. It is alike interested, 
therefore, in the sciences of conscious and of un- 
conscious life, and its final conclusions must alike 
harmonise with the established truths of Physiology 
and of Empirical Psychology. 

Readings. — On the dignity, utility, and scope of Psychology, cf. 
St. Thomas, Comm, de Aiiima, Lib. 1. 11. i, 2 ; Dr. Stockl, Lehrbuck 
der Philosophies §§ i — 3 ; F^e Chabin, Cours ElSmentaire de Pkilcsophu^ 

pp. 
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CHAPTER II. 

METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

In describing Psychology as the science of the 
human mind or soul, three conditions are implied — 
firsts that Psychology has a definite subject-matter, 
the nature and activities of the thinking subject ; 
secondly^ that it possesses an efficient method ; 
thirdly^ that it comprehends a systematized body 
of general truths, or, in other words, that it 
embraces a number of facts in their relations to 
their universal causes. In our first chapter we 
sought to mark out clearly the field of our science ; 
in the present we purpose to describe its method, 
pointing out the chief instruments of investigation 
which lie open to us ; the rest of the work will be 
devoted to the satisfaction of the third essential 
requirement. 

The subject-matter of Empirical Psychology is 
consciousmss. Now states of consciousness can only 
be observed by introspection — ^that is, by the turning 
of the mind in on itself. Consequently this feculty 
of internal observation must be our chief instrument 
in the study of the mind. To its adjudication must 
be the first as well as the ultimate appeal in every 
psychological problem. Mental states can only be 
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apprehended by each man’s own consciousness. 
Their reality consists in this apprehension — their 
esse is percipL Therefore the endeavour to decide 
as to their nature or origin by information gathered 
from any other source is obviously absurd. The 
greatest care must, however, be taken to notice 
accurately all the aspects of the phenomena pre- 
sented to us, and to detect those numerous un- 
obtrusive differences in the character of mental 
phenomena which may indicate profound divergency 
in the nature of their source. The injudicious 
observer, impressed by the greater intensity of 
sentient states, may thus easily ignore the more 
subtle activities of our higher rational life, and so 
be led to form a conception of mind from which the 
most important features are absent.^ 

Still, although our mental states are of an 
evanescent character, and enjoy but a transitory 
existence, it must nevertheless be insisted on that 
they are facts as real as any in the universe. A 
sensation, an intellectual judgment, or a volition, 
possesses as much reality as a nervous current, a 
chemical solution, or a transit of Venus ; and whilst 
the most thorough-going sceptic cannot question the 
existence of states of consciousness, ingenious and 

^ The truth of this remark is strikingly illustrated in the history 
of Mental Philosophy in this country by the manner in which the 
relational activity of the mind — its power of apprehending universal 
relations — has been ignored or misconceived by the entire sen- 
sationalist school from Hartley to Dr. Bain. The writings of 
Stirling, Green, Bradley, and other thinkers of Hegelian tendencies 
have had in recent years the good effect of bringing about the 
ye-diacovery of this intellectual faculty, which occupied such a 
prominent position in the psychological system of the leading 
scholastic philosophers. 
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acute thinkers have been found over and over again 
to deny us all certainty regarding material objects. 

This mode of investigating psychical phenomena 
by means of internal observation is called the Subjec- 
tive or Introspective Method. It must be supplemented, 
however, by other lines of research, if we wish to 
make our conclusions as trustworthy and as widely 
applicable as possible. Appeal to these additional 
means of information constitutes what is called the 
Objective Method of inquiry, since they form part of 
the outside world, and are apprehended only through 
the external senses. But evidence gained in this 
way is of an essentially secondary or supplementary 
value, its chief use being that of suggestion or 
corroboration. The principal forms of objective 
investigation are the following: 

I. The results of other men’s observations of 
their own minds as far as these results can be 
gathered from oral description, and compared with 
the results of our own individual experience. 

a. The products of the human mind as embodied 
in language may afford valuable information. Com- 
parative philology and the study of various literatures 
are here our chief resources. Language has been 
happily styled crystallized or fossilized thought, and 
under skilful handling it may be made to unfold 
many interesting secrets of past mental history. 
Thus the rich and varied vocabulary of the Tagan 
dialect, which contains over 30,000 words, a vast 
inherited wealth far beyond the needs of the present 
generation, is maintained by Professor Max Muller to 
point to a degradation of that race from a previous 
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condition of considerable mental development, rather 
than to a gradual evolution from a lower and less 
intellectual state.^ Similarly the presence in various 
languages of words connoting certain moral ideas 
may constitute important testimony in disputed 
interpretations of consciousness. 

3. A diligent study of the human mind as mani- 
fested at different periods of life, and in different 
grades of civilization, may throw much light on the 
laws which govern the development of the mental 
faculties, and on the conditions which have given 
rise to various customs, sentiments, and modes of 
thought. Historical researches into the manners, 
religions, and social institutions of different nations 
may here prove very fruitful. 

4. The study of the instincts, habits, and other 
psychical activities of the lower animals, if under- 
taken in a sober and judicious spirit, can be made 
to yield considerable assistance in some questions. 
This sphere of investigation, when grouped with 
that just mentioned, is sometimes rather question- 
ably dignified with the title of Comparative Psychology. 
However, the anthropomorphic tendency in man to 
project his own thoughts and sentiments into other 
beings renders this scientific instrument peculiarly 
liable to abuse. Still subject to proper precautions 
it may assist us materially. By means of it we may 

* Cl ** The Savage,** Nineteenth Centufj, January, 1885, p. 120. 
PrrfesscMr Max Muller there argues very forcibly, that the magni- 
fioaat mms in the dialects, whether of Fuegians, Mohawks, or 
Potteiilcrtbs, us of mental builders whom no one conld match at 
present.** The Tagan language is that spoken by the natives of 
T©cra del Fu^o, the race which I>arwin considered to be the 
lowest az&d hsast devdioped faniMy of human beings yet fAimd. 
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advantageously apply the great inductive methods of 
difference and residues. The lower animals possess 
certain faculties in common with man, but they 
are deficient in others, and hence by a diligent 
study of their actions we are enabled to distinguish 
how much of man’s conduct is necessarily due to 
different faculties. 

5. The science of Physiology is also a source of 
valuable information. The intimate nature of the 
relations between the mind and the organism, so 
strongly emphasized in the Aristotelian and Scholastic 
Philosophy which conceives the soul as the form of 
the body, receives more elucidation every day with 
the advance of biological science. In examining 
into the operations of sense, the development of 
imagination and memory, the formation of habits, 
and the transmission of hereditary tendencies, the 
advantage of a knowledge of the physical basis of 
these phenomena is obvious; but as all mental 
processes, even the most purely spiritual acts of 
intellect and volition, are probably accompanied or 
conditioned by cerebral changes, too much labour 
cannot be devoted to the study of the constitution, 
structure, and working of the organism. At the 
same time care must be taken to distinguish clearly 
between the two orders of facts. The mental state 
and its physiological accompaniment or condition 
are separated, as Professor Tyndall says, by an 
“impassable chasm.” It is then not sufficient to 
explicitly admit once or twice, as most writers of 
the Sensist school do admit, that the neural and 
psychical events are divided by a difference which 
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transcends all other differences, and then to forgotf 
or lead the reader to forget, the vital character of 
this difference. The mental states must be treated 
and described throughout in such a way that no 
confusion between the two kinds of phenomena is 
cau^d to arise in the student’s mind, and he must 
not be misled into supposing that a conscious process 
has been finally explained when its physical correlate 
has been indicated, or when the whole operation has 
been described in cloudy physiological language. It 
is, therefore, a grave violation of the most rudi- 
mentary maxims of philosophical procedure, and an 
anpardonable abuse of nomenclature, in a work of 
professedly scientific character, to call the neural 
concomitant the physical ^^side” or ‘‘aspect of a 
sen^tion, and to speak of “waves of emotion’" or 
the “ glandular nature of the affections.” * 

6. Hand in hand with Physiology goes Pathology, 
the complementary science of organic disease ; and 
opportunities presented in the investigations 
TOnnected with this branch of knowledge for the 
observation of mental activities in an isolated or 
abnormal condition will occasionally throw light 
on ol^ure questions. Somnambulism, illusions, 
haiuciaatioiis, and various forms of insanity exhibit 
imticular mental functions under exceptional con- 
ditions, and not infrequently suggest or confirm 
explanations of special mental operations. Simi- 
larly, the ^udy of those deprived of different senses 
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may advance the scientific analysis of normal per- 
ception and the discovery of how much is due to 
the various faculties. But here again judgment is 
required, and we must be on our guard against 
assigning too much weight to irregular and excep- 
tional cases. The emotional interest excited by 
abnormal occurrences may easily lead us to exagge- 
rate their philosophical importance, and to forget 
that after all the proper subject-matter of our science 
is the mens sand in corpore sano. The reality of this 
danger becomes apparent when we find writers on 
Psychology founding their theories as to the nature 
of the soul, or of its cognitive operations, not on 
the observation of the activities of the normal healthy 
mind, but on dubious conjectures regarding some 
obscure ill-understood forms of mental aberration 
that appear perhaps once among a hundred thousand 
human beings. 

We have here explicitly enumerated the various 
sources from which our science draws its materials, 
but, although it has only in recent times become 
customary thus to classify them in detail, they have 
been made use of by writers on the philosophy of the 
mind since the days of Plato and Aristotle. Some 
recent authors appear at times to believe that these 
methods of inductive inquiry are a result of modern 
discovery, and that surprising advances of an un- 
defined character have been, or in the immediate 
future will be, effected by their means in our know- 
ledge of the nature of the mind. A comparatively 
brief study, however, of Aristotle’s great work on the 
soul, and of his supplementary treatises on special 
c 
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psychological questions, will show how fully he 
appreciated the value of these extended fields of 
information.^ 

The method pursued in Rational Psycliology 
will be mainly deductive. From the truths estab- 
lished in the earlier part of our work as regards the 
life of the soul, we shall draw inferences as to its 
inner constitution ; from the character of the activity 
we shall argue to the nature of the agent, from 
the degree of perfection in the effect we shidl reason 
up to that of the cause. 


The scope just assigned to Psychology is objected 
to by writers of widely different schools in tins country, 
so it may be well to add a few supplement ary remarks 
in defence of our position. Opponents we may divide 
into three classes. Some deny the possibility of a 
science either of Rational or Phenomenal Psychology, 
Others, admitting the existence of a genuine science of 
the phenomena of the mind, deny the possibility of any 
real knowledge regarding the nature or existence of 
the soul. Others, again, whilst allowing with this 
second class the value of Empirical Psychology, ex- 
clude from its treatment various questions, such as the 
freedom of the will, and the origin of intidlectual ideas, 
on the ground that these are metaphysical or philo- 
sophical problems to be treated of elsewhere. As 
regards this last view, the divergence from us may be 
mainly one of method and classification. Provided 
these questions are satisfactorily discussed in some 
branch of Philosophy, it does not appear vital what 
(^partment be selected. ^ We may, however, point out 
that Psychology, the philosophy of the mind, seems to 
be under more distinct obligations to face tlicse prob- 
lems than any other science ; and, in the second place, 


lias shown dearly how accurate were tlic views 
Peripatetic school on the use of the inclueiive 
methods m Psychology. Cf. A ^dfistoU, pp. iii Ixv 
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of the founder of the Peripatetic school on the use of the inclusive 
methods m Psychology. Cf. Psphologu d ^Afistok, pp. iii Ixv 
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as we have already stated, any attempt at adequate 
treatment of mental phenomena will inevitably involve 
some particular philosophical view as to the nature of 
our faculties. 

The only sufficient answer to writers of the second 
class — those who deny the possibility of a rational 
science of the soul — is to work out a systematized 
body of certain truths regarding its nature, and the 
relations subsisting between it and the body. This 
we will endeavour to accomplish in the Second Book 
of the present volume. That a work claiming to be 
a treatise on Psychology ought to make some such 
attempt seems so manifest that it is difficult to under- 
stand why the duty should be so uniformly ignored in 
English manuals. Locke’s influence and the national 
distaste for metaph^^sicai argument has had much to do 
with it, but probably the authority of the Scotch school 
has had stiU more. For it 'was to Reid and Stewart 
those most interested in a satisfactory exposition of the 
evidence bearing on the existence and character of 
the human soul naturally looked for a proper vindi- 
cation of the subject. Unfortunately, idolatry of 
empirical fact and contempt for deductive reasoning 
reached a climax in the common- sense school. As a 
consequence, the worship of the Baconian method in 
its most exaggeratedly vicious form wrought that evil 
in the science of the mind which it would assuredly 
have effected, had it been as faithfully followed, in the 
study of external nature.^ Thus we find that whilst in 
Germany and other Continental countries mental philo- 
sophy was approached with a view to the solution of 
the most interesting and important problems that can 
occupy the human spirit, British psychologists have 
been seeking to convert their science into a mere natural 
history of psychical phenomena. Any attempt at a 
comprehensive treatment of our mental activities is 

® On the reaction against the pure Baconian doctrine of method 
in recent times, see Jevons* Pnnci;pUs of Sciencsr Vol. II. c. xxiii. He 
remarks that ** its value may be estimated historically by the fact 
that it has not been followed by any of the great masters of science." 
(P- 1 34-) 
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Stigmatized as an illegitimate iiitrocinction of plnloso 
pineal problems, and we have finally re;u:hi*a a stage 
ill which even such a clearly psydiological (|U(‘stion as 
the freedom of the will is to be inexoral >ly boycotted 
on the grounds of its connexion with discrculited 
science of metaphysics. 

As regards the third class of opponcails— those who 
deny the possibility of a genuirni Hciv.ncv. mm of 
phenomenal psychology— since they attack tlie founda- 
tions on which our whole work i‘ests, we will^ herti state 
and answer briefly their chief arguui< nls. The !ea.ding 
representatives of this view have been Cointe in France, 
and Dr. Maiidsley at home. Both tcxieh that l\syclio- 
logy is merely a subsidiary <]e[«ai (iMonJ of Ihohigy, mul 
that it must be studied exclusively or mainly by objtto 
tive methods. Dr. Maudsley stai<^.s iIm* eastj against 
Psychology at length in tlie earlier pari of his work, 
The Physiology of Mind, But in this, as indecil in other 
philosophical questions, that vigorous writer cli)es not 
appear to hold very clear or cunsist(mt o[hnions even 
throughout the course of the saint; voiunun 

I. He urges that Psychology, as a distinct inde- 
pendent science built up by introspection, is lmj)o;;:ablc, 
for introspection is itself iuiiiossibkr. ** in ordtsr to 
observe its own action it is neetjssary that the mind 
pause from activity, yet it is the train of a.ctivity that 
is to be observed.*' {The Physiology of Mind, p. 17.) 

This assertion we must meet by a diit;ct denial* 
supported by an appeal to each man's Inmtr (‘xpiaksicte 
First, as regards the various modes of our sentient life, 
sensations, perceptions, ap])ciile;n pleasures ami jrains, 
our only difficulty is to understand liow such a state- 
ment as that attention to them caust's their immiHliate 
annihilation could ever have hmn penned. Lift; could lie 
made happy without much difficulty if our disagon^able 
states and experiences would vanish when we turned 
to observe them; but unfortimatiily coltl, hunger, tliirst, 
and disease, the pains of muscular strain, ami of tooth- 
aclie are not such obliging visitors. I'lie ac tivities of 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, can certainly be 
studied both in actual operation on their objects* and 
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as reproduced in imagination. Secondly^ that we can 
attend to and examine our higher forms of mental 
activity is equally certain. Emotions, desires, per- 
ceptions of relations, reasonings can be both con- 
comitantly studied in their direct course® and afterwards 
recalled by memory. This is due equally in either case 
to the self-conscious power of the mind, and implies in 
us a higher order of mental activity than that involved 
in mere sentient affections. Our only proof of this, as 
well as of every other psychological fact, must be an 
appeal to each man’s own consciousness. 

2. Again, it is a maxim of “inductive philosophy 
that observation should begin with simple instances, 
ascent being made from them step by step through 
appropriate generalizations.” (Maudsley, p. 19.) More- 
over, science being universal, the psychologist should 
be able to contemplate a variety of specimens which 
exhibit the object of his investigations in its various 
stages of development. But introspection presents only 
a single subject for examination, and that a most rare 
and exceptional one, “the complex self-consciousness 
of an educated white man.” Consequently, even were 

® Mr. Sully, who defends the introspective method, yet seems to 
hold that immediate concomitant consideration of present mf^ntal 
states is impossible, that it is only past states we can properly be 
said to observe, and that in fact “ all introspection is retrospection.” 
(Illusions, p. igo, and Outlines of Psychology, p. 5.) This tenet is a 
inecessary deduction from the sensationist theory of mental life, but 
ithe logical position for the disciple of that school is that assumed 
by Dr. Maudsley, and not the halting inconsistent doctrine of 
Mr. Sully. To the mind endowed with no activity essentially 
higher than that of the sensuous order, both introspection and rctrO’^ 
spection are equally impossihle. But that the humnn mind is capable 
of concomitantly observing its own states will become clear to any 
one who makes the attempt. It is actually the converse of Mr. 
Sully ’s dictum which expresses the truth, ” All retrospection involves 
present introspection;” for, it is the present reproeentation of the 
past state which is examined, and only while actually preseiit to the 
mind can it be the subject of observation. But if we can attend to 
a present state which happens to be an image of a past state, surely 
there can be nothing to prevent attention to a state which is not 
such a representation. Consequently we can concomitantly study 
those mental processes of which we are conscious. In a wcjrd, as 
Mill urges against Comte, “Whatever we are directly aware of we 
can directly observe.” (Auguste Comte and Positivism, pi 64.) 
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introspection possible, its deliverances would be 
deprived of that feature of univcrsalily essiintlal to 
every genuine science. To this we may reply in the 
first place that, were a number of anatomists limited 
each to the study of a single human organism, they 
would still be able to frame a collection of results con- 
taining a substantial amount of agreement. ^ vSecondly, 
comparison of observations among psycliologists, 
to general experience, and the several objcctivt^ metliods 
we have described, and which have been in use from 
the very birth of Psychology, completely destroy the 
force of the supposed difficulty. 

3. A kindred objection is urged against the necessary 
limitation of introspective observation to a single ob- 
server, a witness whose evidence can be taken by no 
one but himself, and whose veracity, therefore, cannot 
be tested. . . . T?he observed and the observer are one, 
and the observer is not likely in such a case to l>e un- 
biassed by the feelings of the observed, and to conlonn 
rigidly to the rules of exact observation.'' (id,) The 
answer to the last objection will apply again in great 
part here. Further, (a) the psychologist, lik(j the physio- 
logist and every other scientific inquirer, must st^ek to 
lay aside prejudice and to approach his subject in an 
impartial spirit. (&) He must, like them, exercise care 
and diligence. And (c) he must check his results by 
comparison with those of other observers, and by the 
study of other minds through the various supplementary 
methods. 

4, Dr. Maudsley also argues that the range of 
introspection is very limited. (a) Consciotisness 
which does not even tell us that we have a brain is 
certainly incompetent^ to give any account of the 
essential material conditions of our mental life/* (p. 21.) 
(h) Mental life itself, too, is largely beyond the range 
of introspection. ‘‘ It is a truth which cannot too 
distinctly be borne in mind, that consciousness is not 
co-extensive with mind/' (p. 25.) As regards the first 
part of the difficulty it might, perhaps, be not unfairly 
retorted against the physiologist that the metliod of 
external observation on which his science is based can 
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tell us nothing of the mental conditions which pro- 
foundly influence many physical processes. Letting 
this pass, however, it is sufficient to recall to mind 
that conscious states and mental activities are real 
facts differing in kind from all physical events, in order 
to give them as good claim to form adequate matter 
for an independent science as physiology has to be 
separated from chemistry or mechanics. Finally, that 
the study of the physical conditions of conscious pro- 
cesses is a legitimate source of useful supplementary 
information has been, as we before urged, fully admitted 
from the time of Aristotle; but unfortunately, owing 
to the hitherto extremely backward condition of the 
science of Physiology in general, and especially in that 
department which deals with physical basis of mental 
life, it can afford very little reliable information of any 
importance. 

5. Dr. Maudsley also argues that the illusions and 
hallucinations of the insane seem to them as clear and 
evident affirmations of consciousness, as do the intro- 
spective observations of the psychologist. Therefore 
the latter are untrustworthy. This objection is trivial. 
Insanity is, unhappily, a possible contingency among 
the investigators both of soul and body, but science 
will not be ultimately injured by such casualties. 

6. Finally, it is urged, as a general proof of the 
worthlessness of Subjective Psychology, that there is 
no agreement between those who have acquired the 
power of introspection.” (id,) This objection is based 
on a confusion of two very distinct questions — the 
character of the mental states of which psychologists 
afSrm that they are conscious, and the hypotheses or 
explanations which they advance to account for these 
states. As regards the former, that there is a very 
large amount of general agreement, any one who con- 
sults the psychological literature even of schools the 
most opposed will discover. On the other hand, wide 
and manifold divergence in the theories advanced to 
explain the origin and nature of mental life, the history 
of Philosophy since the great scholastic stream of 
thought was abandoned unequivocally demonstrates. 
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But that is not the fault of introspection any more tiian 
conflicting views as to the source of the sun’'s heat are 
a reflection on the trustworthiness of the telescope. 

We have in the prescmt chapter treated Dr* 
Maudsley’s objections at such great length, not on 
account of any considerable importance we assign to 
his work, but because the discussion of his arguments 
helps to make clear to the student the acttial difficulties 
and limitations of the Introsp(‘ctive Mctliod. 

Reading}, — On the opposition in nature between Psycholop^y and 
the objective sciences, cf. Dr. Martinoau’s Essays PhUosophml and 
Theological, " Cerebral Psychology,” pp. 245 — 253 ; also on Method, 
cf. M. Charles, Psychologic, c. ii. §§ 3, 4. On the. n<!cessity of a 
consistent theory of Rational Psychology, even for a complete view 
of the physiological conditions of mental activity, cf. Professor 
Ladd's Pkysiologkal Psychology, pp. 585, 586. 



CHAPTER m. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

The subject-matter which Empirical Psychoio,£^y 
investigates is Consciousness, but, as we have 
already remarked, the chief instrument by which 
our investigations are to be carried on is also 
Consciousness. The question then at once arises : 
What meaning or meanings are we to attach to 
this term? The word has been employed in a 
variety of significations, but for our purpose it will 
be necessary to distinguish and recognize only 
three.^ In its widest sense Consciousness as op- 
posed to unconsciousness denotes all modes of 
mental life. It comprises all cognitive, emotional, 
and appetitive states which are capable of being 
apprehended ; it is, in fact, synonymous with the sum- 
total of our psychical existence. In its second sense 
it signifies the mind’s direct, intuitive, or immediate 
knowledge either of its own operations, or of some- 
thing other than itself acting upon it. This usage, 
which is supported by Sir W. Hamilton and some 
of those writers who maintain that we have in 

^ detailed account of the various meanings assigned to 

the term conscumness by philosophers, see the volume of the present 
senes on First Principles of Knowledi’e, by John Rickaby. S.i, 
pp. 340— 347. ^ J'- J 
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certain acts an immediate perception of a reality 
other than ourselves, makes Consciousness equiva- 
lent to immediate or direct knowledge. Under- 
stood in this way Consciousness signifies the energy 
of the cognitive act, and not the emotional or 
volitional acts as cognized. On the other hand, 
it is opposed to mediate and to reflex knowledge. 
In its third meaning the term is limited to that 
deliberately reflex operation by which the mind 
attends to its states and recognizes them as its 
own. Consciousness in this sense is no longer that 
common constituent of all subjective phenomena, 
whether intellectual, emotional, or appetitive, which 
makes them mental realities; nor yet is it the 
" simultaneous notice which the mind concomitantly 
possesses of such acts. It is a supplementary intro- 
spective activity by which all our mental states are 
studied, and through its means what is implicitly 
apprehended in our direct consciousness is explicitly 
brought under review. In this signification the 
word is equivalent to Self -consciousness, and when- 
ever there is danger of ambiguity, or whenever it is 
of importance to bring out the distinction, we will 
employ this latter term with its adjective self- 
conscious, Consciousness in the first meaning con- 
stitutes the object, in the third meaning the chief 
instrument of Empirical Psychology. 

Our primary duty in entering upon a scientific 
treatment of the facts of Consciousness is to 
effect a proper distribution of these phenomena. 
From very ancient times it has been customary to 
divide our mental states into a small number of 
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own. Consciousness in this sense is no longer that 
common constituent of all subjective phenomena, 
whether intellectual, emotional, or appetitive, which 
makes them mental realities; nor yet is it the 
simultaneous notice which the mind concomitantly 
possesses of such acts. It is a supplementary intro- 
spective activity by which all our mental states are 
studied, and through its means what is implicitly 
apprehended in our direct consciousness is explicitly 
brought under review. In this signification the 
word is equivalent to Self -consciousness, and when- 
ever there is danger of ambiguity, or whenever it is 
of importance to bring out the distinction, we will 
employ this latter term with its adjective self- 
conscious. Consciousness in the first meaning con- 
stitutes the object, in the third meaning the chief 
instrument of Empirical Psychology. 

Our primary duty in entering upon a scientific 
treatment of the facts of Consciousness is to 
effect a proper distribution of these phenomena. 
From very ancient times it has been customary to 
divide our mental states into a small number of 
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general groups conceived to be the outcome of 
separate faculties or powers^ of the mind. By a 
Faculty is meant the mind’s capability of undergoing 
a particular kind of activity ; thus, our sensations of 
colour are due to the Faculty of vision, and our 
recollections to the Faculty of memory. Such a 
method of classification is justified by the con- 
spicuous differences found both in the quality of 
the several kinds of mental life, and in the manner 
in which the latter put the mind in relation with the 
object.® These activities assume either of two gene- 

“ The exact meanings of the terms, Faculty, Power, Capacity, 
Function, and the like, are not very accurately Axed in Psychology. 
Power {poUntia) may be conceived as either active or passive, that 
is either as a special causality of the mind or as its susceptibility 
for a^ particular species of affections or changes. Hamilton, 
following Leibnitz, would confine the term Faculty (FacuUaSt 
Facilitas) to the former meaning and Capacity to the latter. The 
terms Act^ Operation, Energy, on the contrary, denote the present 
exertion of a power. The last of the three, however, is also used 
in a kindred sense to the previous terms, as the perfection or 
special ground in the agent from whence the activity proceeds. 
The word Function may signify either the actual exercise or the 
specific chayacier of a power. Faculty, Power, and Capacity, all properly 
si^ify natural abilities. Accordingly, G. H. Lewes inverts the 
original and universally accepted meaning when he would make 
the term Faculty connote an acquired or artificially created 
aptitude. Faculty is efficient cause of Function, not vice versa, 
though the latter is both final and formal cause of the former. (Cf. 
Hamilton, Metaph. Lect. x. ; Lewes, A Study of Psyckclcgy. p. 27.) 

® “ The ground for the dirision of the mental faculties lies in 
the special nature of the psychical activities.” (Cf. Jungmann, Das 
Gcmuih und das Gefuhlsvsrmogen derneueren Psychologic, p,i2.) Scholastic 
philosophers taught that the faculties of the soul should be dis- 
tinguished per actus et objecia, that is, according to the nature of each 
activity and the object towards which it is directed. The former 
principle, however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, the 
latter being valuable mainly as an indication or symptom which 
helps to exhibit more clearly diversities in the qumity of the 
energy. “ Potentia, secundum illud quod est potentia, ordinatur 
ad actum. Unde oportet rationem potentiae accipi ex actu ad 
quern ordmatur; et per consequens oportet quod ratio potentiae 
diversificetur, ut diversificatur ratio actus.” (Sum. i, q. 77. a. 3. c.) 
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rically different forms- Every mental act or energy 
constitutes a relation between the mind or subject 
and the object or terminus of that act. Now this 
relation we find always to consist either in (a) the 
assumption by the soul of the object into itself after 
a psychical manner {imagine intentionali) ^ or (&) the 
tendency of the soul towards or from the object as 
the latter is in itself. In the previous case the 
object of the state is presented or represented in 
the mind by a cognitive act, in the latter the mind is 
inclined^ towards or from the object by an appetitive 
act; and the aptitude for the one class of operations 
is described as cognitive, percipient, appx-eliensive, 
and the like, while the root of the other has been 
styled the ‘^striving,” ‘‘orectic,” ‘‘conative,'’ or 
“affective” power. Under the faculty of cognition 
or knowledge are aggregated such operations as 
those of sense-perception, memory, imagination, 
judgment, and reasoning; under the affective or 
appetitive faculty are included desires, aversions, 
emotions, volitions, and the like. 

Besides this distribution of mental energies into 
those of a Cognitional and those of an Appetitive 
character, and running right through both classes, 
there is another division of still more vital import- 
ance from a philosophical stand-point; we mean 
that based on the distinction between the powers of 
a higher^ rational^ or spiritual grade, and those of 

^ There is indeed a certain sense in which the apprehensive 
faculties exhibit a tendency towards their appropriate objects. This 
is implied in the scholastic term intentiomlis. Still the distinction 
between such general responsive affinity and the special “ striving '* 
element of appetite remains evident. 
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the lower, sensuom, or organic order. 'Fliniiigh- 
out the entire history of Philosophy it. has beiai 
recognized that this difference is of profouiui signi 
ficance. Thinkers upholding so nmltifariou.s and 
divergent philosophical creeds as Plato, Arist<jtlc, 
the Schoolmen, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Plegel, all agree in looking on this difference of 
nature in our sensuous and intellectual activity as 
the central fact in the whole of Philosophy. Surely, 
then, every classification of our Faculties whicdi 
does not give a prominent position to this vital 
distinction violates the first maxim of scituitilic 
procedure. Yet the received thrce-fr)ld srhenu; 
which arranges our psychical activities into (hos<! 
of Feeling, Intellect, or Cognition, and Will, com- 
pletely ignores this distinction, and bundles togctlu r 
imagination and sense-perception with the highest 
and most abstract exercises of thought. Accordiujdy, 
in addition to the division which separates appelrm-.y 
from cognition, and intersecting both these dr*p.ii{- 
ments of mental life, we must draw a line maikiu;; 
off sensuous from rational or spiritual f>henotiu;na. 
These, however, must not be conceivial as two 
co-ordinate classes of activities .standing indepen- 
dently side by side ; they are akin rather to supttr 
imposed strata. The superior faculty presupposes 
and supplements the action of the lower. I'o tlm 
sensuous order belong such operatiotis sis .Siaiiiig, 
hearing, forming concrete pictures by the ituagi- 
nation, and conserving sensible experiences in the 
organic memory. Intellectual conscioiistiess com 
prises the processes of forming universal <-oncrpts. 
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judgments, and inferences, the recollection of rational 
truths, and the operation of reflecting on our own 
mental states. In the sphere of orectic activity or 
conation we find in the lower grade organic appetite 
and sensuous desires, in the higher spiritual desires 
and rational volition. Affections, emotions, and 
passions, pertain partly to one, partly to the other 
order. It is true of course that in actual concrete 
experience we cannot separate the superior from 
the inferior activity. The sensation in mature life 
is rarely given without some faint accompanying 
exercise of Intellect. But such dependence, or 
concomitance, does not identify the two energies. 

A further examination of our cognitive power of 
the sensuous order reveals to us certain lesser 
differences which afford us reason for a subdivision 
of this generic capability. We find that some 
faculties make us directly cognizant of material 
phenomena existing without the mind. These are 
the External Senses, Others have for their objects 
not such extra-mental realities, but conscious repre- 
sentations of the former. These faculties were 
called by the scholastic philosophers the Internal 
Senses, the chief of which are Imagination and 
Memory. The first forms images of absent objects, 
the second super-adds to such representations a 
conviction of their having been previously experi- 
enced. The principal subdivisions, therefore, of 
the lower grade of cognitive life are Imagination, 
Memory, and the External Senses. In the sphere 
of spiritual knowledge the various operations of 
conception, judgment, inference, and reflection, do 
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not present sufficient divergency in nature to war- 
rant a subdivision of Intellect into different faculties. 
These several processes are merely successive func- 
tions of the same power. 

Besides the general partition of appetency, or 
affective consciousness, into rational and sensuous, 
no further subdivision seems obvious. The most 
important class of states which might appear to 
claim as their root another special property of the 
soul are the Feelings and Emotions. In so far, 
however, as they are not identical with the merely 
pleasurable or painful aspect of our cognitive energies, 
these phenomena may be traced to the affective or 
appetitive disposition of the mind taken in a wide 
sense. In our present chapter we can of course 
merely enunciate the principles upon which our 
system of classification is based; the justification 
of that scheme will be found in the detailed treat- 
ment of these various mental activities throughout 
the present book. 

Although the vast majority of psychologists have 
followed the method of referring our psychical pheno- 
mena to a small number of general faculties, yet there 
has been a good deal of disagreement regarding the 
scheme of powers to be assumed as ultimate. Aristotle, 
rejecting Plato’s allotment of three really distinct souls 
to man, teaches that the human being is possessed of 
one vital principle which informs and animates the 
body. This soul {^xq) endowed with five distinct 
genera of faculties: ‘‘Vegetative Power [rb OpeimKov), 
on which the maintenance of the corporeal organism 
depends ; the Appetitive Faculty (to opc/cr^Kw), which is 
exerted in striving after what is good and agreeable, 
and in repelling what is disagreeable /cat the 
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Consciousness of Agreement, and^ Retentiveness, or 
Memory/’^ This tripartite scheme is open to the same 
difficulties as the previous one, but the treatment of 
Intellect by Dr. Bain is far more erroneous than that 
by Hamilton. The defective character of botli systems, 
however, can be satisfactorily shown only by the estab- 
lishment of our own doctrine in the course of the present 
work. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer rejects the triple division of 
mental phenomena for a two-fold one : (i) Feelings^ and 
(2) Relations between Feelings or Cognitions. In his view 
volition is merely a complex form, of feeling, and even 
the ‘‘relations” between feelings he speaks of as being 
merely special feelings. As a psychological classifica- 
tion this division has been very justly, but not con- 
sistently, rejected by Dr. Bain, on the ground that 
what is required is not a scheme of mental products, 
but of the different kinds of powers or forces of the 
mind by which such products are attained.® Hooked 
at, however, as an ultimate analysis of our mental 
operations, it must be condemned as proceeding from a 
false conception of mental life similar to that of Dr. Bain. 

But difference of view on the subject of the mental 
powers has not been confined to the problem of 
classification. A vigorous crusade has been preached 
by several psychologists during the present century 
against the “ faculty hypothesis ” in any form. The 
movement was initiated in Germany by Herbart in 
opposition to Kant, and has been sustained there by 
Drobisch, Beneke, Schleiermacher, Vorlander, and 
others. In France, MM. Taine, Ribot, and positivists 
generally, have followed in the same direction, and a 
vast amount of wit and rhetoric has been expended in 
the demolition of these “ metaphysical phantoms.” We 

® Mental Science, p. 2. The apparent agreement in classification 
between Hamilton and Dr. Bain, even where it holds, is superficial. 
Dp Bain, Mr. Sully, and all empiricists, since they teach that the 
mind is nothing more than the sum of our conscious states, mean 
^ V. ^ merely a group^ of like mental acts, while Hamilton^ 

who believes that the mind is a real indivisible energy, conceives 
the different faculties, not, indeed, as independent agents, but as 
special forms of causality or susceptibility in the soul. 

• The Senses and Intellect, p. 640. (2nd Bdit.) 
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believe, nevertheless, that, once the realit}" of^tlie mind 
as a permanent indivisible energy is admitted, tb.o 
assumption of faculties when properly explained is 
unassailable. A mental faculty or power is not of the 
nature of a particular part of the soul, or of a member 
different from it as a limb is distinct from the rest of 
the body . It is not an independent reality, a separate 
agent, which originates conscious states out of itself 
apart from the mind. But neither is it merely a group 
of conscious states of a particular kind. It is simply a 
special mode through Vvhich the mind itself acts.^ It 
is admitted by all that a faculty is not a force distinct 
from and independent of the essence of the soul, but 
it is the soul itself, which operates in and through the 
faculty/^ 10 A faculty is, in tact, the proximaU ground ^ of 
som0 special form of activity of which the mind is capable* 
That we are jusudc-d in attribr.ting to the soul faculties 
in this sense is abiindariil}’ clear. Careful use of our 
powder of introspection reveals to us a number of modes 
of psychical energy radically distinct from each other, 
and incapable of further analysis. To_ see, to hear, to 
remember, to desire, are essentially diiferent kinds of 
consciousness, though all proc-^ed irom the same source. 
Sometimes one is in action, sometimes another, but no 
one of them ever exhausts the total energy of the mind. 
They are partial utterances of the same indivisible 
subject. IBiit this is equivalent to the establishment of 
certain distinct aptitudes in the mind.^^ 

In England the chief psychologist during the early 


Cf. Die Psychologic, von Dr. Constantin Guttolet, p. 4. 

The proposition, ‘our soul possesses different faculties, 
means nothing else than ‘ our soul is a substance which as active 
principle is capable of exerting different species of ^ergies. ‘‘it 
the soul produces within itself acts of perception, then must it ai^ 
be endowed with a property corresponding to this effect, and tins 
property must be something actual, objectively real in it: 
wise a stone may at times be just as capable of percipient acts. 10 
deny that property whilst we admit its manifestations, is to assert 
that the faculty of perception is nothing else th^ the sum 01 its 
acts, and is equivalent to postulating accidents without a substance, 
effects without a cause, and to discoursing f/ 

tions when the subject, the agent, is abolished. {Das Gmuth umi 
das Ge/uhlsvermdgm der muerm Psychologic, von jungmasan, p- xi.| 
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part of this century who attacked the doctrine of 
mental faculties, was Brown. As the right view was 
sufficiently vindicated then by Hamilton, need 
not return to refute the former writer or Bailey, who 
added little of any value on the same side. Recently, 
however, Mr. Sully reasserts the old exploded charge, 
so a word in answer to this author may be useful. 
After premising that the discussion of the ultimate 
nature of the “ so-called faculties” belongs to Rational 
Psychology, and so lies outside of his sphere, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘The hypothesis of faculties can, however, 
be criticized from the point of view of Empirica] 
Psychology in so far as it succeeds or does not 
succeed in giving a clear account of the phenomena. 
Looked at in this way, it must be regarded as pro- 
ductive of much error in Psychology. It has led to the 
false supposition that mental activity, instead of being 
one and the same throughout its manifold phases is a juxta- 
position of totally distinct activities answering to a himdle of 
detached powers, somehow standing side by side, and exerting 
no influence m one another. Sometimes this absolute 
separation of the parts of mind has gone so far as to 
personify the several faculties as though they were 
distinct entities. This has been especially the case 
with the faculty or power of willing.”^® 

One or two observations may be urged in reply, 
^i) Mr. Sully, in asserting that all mental activity 
is one and the same, cannot seriously intend to 
maintain that the conscious activity known as seeing 
is identical with that of hearing, or that cognition is 
not different in nature from desire. But if he allows 
these energies to be radically distinct modes of 
consciousness under the vague saving clause of “ mani- 
fold phases,” then all that is needed for the estab- 
lishment of a variety of mental aptitudes in the sense 
for which we contend is admitted, (2) The description 
of the theory as involving the absurd view that 

^ Mefaph. kx. 

^ Outlines t p. 26- Mr. Sully is undoubtedly right when he says 
that discussion of the nature of the faculties pertains to Raiiaml 
Psychology, But this only shows the essentially abortive charact^ 
of a Phmonmml P^ehology. 
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the facilities form jnxta-positioii of totally dis- 
tinct activities answering to a bundle of detached 
powers, somehow standing side by side and exerting 
no influence on each other,” is a strange travesty oi 
the doctrine, and hardly to be expected in an author 
of Mr. Sully’s wide reading after Hamilton’s elaborate 
confutation of Brown. Indeed, so far have the sup- 
porters of the doctrine been from setting “ the Acuities 
side by side exerting no influence on one anoth^,” that 
a great part of the modem attack is based on quite an 
opposite representation of their view. They are charged 
in Germany with making the mind the theatre of a 
perpetual civil war among the faculties ; and Vorlander 
compared the world of consciousness in their system 
to the condition of the Roman Germanic Empire, when 
the vassals (the faculties) usurped the functions of the 
regent (the soul), and were perpetually intriguing and 
struggling with each other, whilst Schleiermacher styled 
the theory a ‘‘romance replete with public outrages 
and secret intrigues.” If the faculties are to be 
annihilated on the charge of being everlastingly 
involved in mutual conflict, it is rather hard that 
they should be condemned at the same time for 
exerting no influence on each other. The tmth is, 
no such ridiculous view regarding the nature of our 
mental powers has ever been held by any psychologist 
of repute, but in talking of the obvious and indis- 
putable fact that our intellectual operations, emotions, 
and volitions, interfere with and condition each other, 
philosophers, like other folk, have been compelled by 
the exigencies of language to speak as if the faculties 
were endowed with a certain independent autonomy of 
their own. They have, however, of course, from the 
days of St. Augustine, and long before, been aware 
that it is the one indivisible soul which remembers, 
understands, and wills.^^ (3) Even regarding the 
activities of sense and intellect, which we hold, and 
shall prove to be essentially different, the assertion of 

■ ' Hsec tria, memoria, inteHigeutia, voluntas, quoniam non sunt 
tres vitae, sed tma vita; nec tres mantes, sed ima m«is; ccMise- 
qncsiter ntiqne nec tres snbstsmtiae sunt, s&i mna siibsl'ant:ia.''* (Cfc 
St. Aug- De Trinitaie, Lib. X- c. xi.> 
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an imagined real independence is untrue. The second 
faculty pre-supposes as a necessary condition of its 
action the exercise of the first, and is dependent on 
it for its operation, whilst both are merely diverse 
energies of the same simple soul. (4) Finally, the 
Will is not an independent member, an entity separate 
from the mind; it is merely that perfection of the Ego 
which constitutes it capable of that special form of 
energizing called willing; it is the soul itself which wills. 

There is, however, a tenet implied in our system 
irreconcilably opposed to the phenomenalist view of 
Mr. Sully and all other sensationist writers. We hold 
as a fundamental all-important truth that there exists 
one real indivisible agent called the Mind, which is some- 
thing more than the series of events known as conscious 
states. And we would venture to ask which party is 
really guilty of the charge of disintegration. Who are 
the true separatists on the question ? Is it the school 
which maintaining the existence of one indivisible mind 
recognize in it a number of capabilities for diverse^, 
forms of action ? Or is it the sect which teaches that 
the mind is nothing but an aggregate, a procession, of 
separate states connected by no real bond? The 
transition from even an oligarchy of faculties to a 
headless democracy of conscious atoms, is scarcely 
an advance towards the unity of the Ego. 

There remains another question related to our 
present subject: Which is to be conceived as the 
most fundamental of our activities? To answer this 
we must recall our double division of faculties, on the 
one hand, into sensuous and rational, and on the other 
into cognitive and appetitive. Now of the two former 
kinds of mental life that of sense is primary. The 
faculty of sense manifests itself at the earliest age, it 
extends throughout the entire animal kingdom, and 
its exercise is always pre-supposed in order to furnish 
materials to be elaborated by the rational powers in 
man. Intellect, on the other hand, is something super- 
added^ to sense. In all its forms it requires as the 
condition of its operation the previous excitation of the 
lower powers, it manifests itself later in life than sense, 
and it is confined to the human species^. Turning now 
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to the other division : Whether is cognition or appetite* 
the more primordial? But little reflection is required, 
we think, to make it clear that knowledge is natiirally 
prior to volition. We desire because we perceive or 
imagine the object of our desire to be good. We are 
drawn or repelled by the pleasurable or painful 
character of the cognitive act. A sensation of colour, 
sound, or contact, viewed in its proper character, is a 
rudimentary act of apprehension, and it may awaken 
a striving either for its continuance or for its cessation ; 
an intellectual judgment may similarly give rise to a 
volition. It is true that some desires manifest tliem- 
selves in an obscure way without any antecedent cognb 
tive representation that we can clearly realize. This is 
especially the case with the cravings of physical 
tite, such as hunger and thirst. Purely organic stales 
which give rise to yearnings of this kind, however, are 
rather of the nature of physiological needs than proj vrly 
psychical desires; and in proporticui as they emerge into 
the strata of mental acts the cognitive clement comes 
into clearer consciousness. We may, therefore, lay 
it down as a general truth that appcitite is su!>sequeut 
to knowledge and dependent on it. Tliese faculties 
are thus to be viewed, not so much in the light of 
two co-ordinate powers standing side by side, as in 
that of two properties of the soul, the exertion of 
one of which bears to that of the other the relation 
of antecedent to consequent. 

What position as regards the two powers just 
mentioned does the so-called third Faculty of Fcdmg 
hold in our system? Feelings un<Ierstood as ii 
group of emotional states are not, we have already 
remarked, the offspring of a third ultimate distinct 
energy, but complex products rcjsulting from the action 
of both, cognitive and appetitive faculties. Feeling 
viewed simply as pleasure and pain, and such m the 
only sense in' which _ this form of ^consciousness has 
even an apparent claim to tin.: [>osition of a separiiti! 
faculty, is merely an aspect of our coguliivr* and 
appetitive energies. It exhibits itself as' a positive 
or negative colouring, which marks the operationi of 
these powers. As a quality of knowledge it must bt 
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conceived to be dependent on cognitive activity rather 
than vice versa. But, inasmuch as it is through this 
quality that cognition determines the character of the: 
consequent appetite, feeling, or rather the cognition 
as pleasurably or painfully coloured, stands in the 
relation of cause and effect to the subsequent appetite. 
Since, however, the activity of desire may also lie more 
or less agreeable, and since it may result in satisfaction 
or discontent, feeling here again stands in the relation 
of sequela to volitional energy. Feeling thus con- 
sidered as a quality of conscious acts is of the nature 
of a variable phase or tone of both cognitive and 
appetitive activity, but when in the po.sition of a 
dependent accident of the former it may be a causal 
condition of the latter 


Classification of the Faculties, cf. Sum. i. q. 78. The 
ablest and most exhaustive treatment of the whole subject with which 
we are acquainted is Jungmann’s Das Gemuth and das Gefuhlsver- 
tndgender ueuerenPsychologie. (Freiburg, 18S5.) See especially SS i—r 
^d 83-100. On the nature of Faculties, cf. Suarex, De A ,uvm, Lib 
II. c. i. and Metaph. Disp. 18, sect. 3; Gutberlet, Die I’sychnlneie 
pp. 3— S ; Martineau. Types of Ethical Theories. Vol. II. pp. 10—13. ’ 
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we are acquainted is Jungmann's Das GemiUh und das GefuJihver- 
mdgmderneuemtPsycJwlogu. (Freiburg, 1885.) See esp<xially §§ 1—5 
and 83 — 100. On the nature of Faculties, cf. Suarez, De Anima, Lib. 
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This account of the relations subsisting between cognition, 
feeling, and appetency, which wc believe to represent tluj view 
of St. Thomas, embraces the elements of truth po.s.sessed l>y 
both Hamilton and Dr. Bain in the controversy on the suliject. 
Hamilton is right in holding that thfi cognitive or apprt'hen.sive 
form of consciousness is the most {’uiidarncni.-il, and that feeling, 
pleasure or pain, is dependent on the former, wliilst desire is 
a still later result. There is thus some foundation for his assertion 
that consciousness is conceivable as cognilivi^ energy void of 
pleasure and pain, whilst the latter cannot he conceived unless 
as a quality of the former. On the other hand, through not 
recognizing the difference between sensuous and intellectual cogni- 
tion, he falls into the error of supposing that the latlmr, and some- 
times even that peculiarly reflex form of it which is known as 
self-consciousness, is necessarily prior to sensuous pleasure and 
pain. Dr. Bain maintains feeling to be the primordial (dement, but 
under this term includes both the pleasurable and painful aspects of 
conscious states, and certain sensations. He is right in holding 
sensuous life in general to be prior to rational life, but wrong in 
making feeling under the form of pleasure or pain antecedent to 
or co-ordinate with cognitive sensibility. 
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Book L 

Empirical or Phenomenal Psychology- 
Part I. — Sensuous Life, 


CHAPTER IV* 

SENSATION. 

The most fundamental and primitive form of 
conscious life is sensation. Such being the case, 
sensation cannot, properly speaking, be defined. 
It may, however, be described as an elementary 
psychical state aroused in the animated organism by 
some exciting cause. A sensation is thus a modifica- 
tion, not of the mind alone, nor of the body alone, 
but of the living being composed of mind and body. 
The power of experiencing sensations in general is 
termed sensibility, while the capacity of the living 
being for a particular species of sensations is called 
a sense. The special portions of the organism 
endowed with the property of reacting to appro- 
priate stimuli so as to evoke these particular groups 
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of sensations are called seme-organs, A being capable 
of sensations is described as sentient, or sensitive; 
and the term sensuom may be applied to all those 
mentaF states which are acts, not of the soul alone, 
but of the animated organism. 

The process by which a sensation comes into 
existence usually comprises three stages. First, 
there is an action of the physical world external to 
the organism. This action, transmitted in some 
form of motion to the sense-organ, gives rise there 
to the second stage. This consists of a molecular 
disturbance in the substance of the nerves which 
is propagated to the brain. Thereupon, a com- 
pletely new phenomenon, the conscious sensation, 
is awakened. The nature of the external agencies 
which arouse sensation is the subject-matter of the 
science of Physics; the character of the process 
within the organism which precedes or accompanies 
the psychical state is studied by the science of 
Physiology ; while the investigation of the conscious 
operation itself is the function of Psychology. In 
describing the action of the senses later on, we will 
say a brief word on the physical and physiological 
conditions of each in particular, but a few very 
general remarks on the nature of the physical basis 
of conscious life as a whole may be suitable here. 

The bodily machinery of mental states consists 

^ We employ the word mental, as equivalent to conmm$. In this 
sense, it is applicable to all states of consciousness, whether cogni- 
Hve or appetitive, sensuous or supra-soii-snon.*:. I'he usage of those 
scholastic writers who would make this aiijectivo synonymous with 
Cntdlectual, seems to us inconveniently narrow, and too much opposed 
to common language 
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of the nervous system. This is composed of two 
parts, the central mass, and the branches which 
ramify throughout the body. The central mass, 
called the cerebro-spinal axis, is made up of the 
brain and the spinal cord passing from it down 
through the backbone. The brain consists of a 
soft, pulpy, convoluted substance of mixed grey 
and white matter, the former being constituted 
of minute cells or vesicles, the latter of fibres or 
threads. The spinal cord consists of a column of 
the white, fibrous matter, enclosing a core of the 
grey, cellular substance. From the spinal cord, 
between every two vertebrae, there issue forth two 
pairs of nerv^es. The nerves proceeding from the 
front of the spinal column are called the anterior, 
efferent, or motor nerves, inasmuch as they are the 
channels employed in the transmission of impulses 
outwards, and are thus the instruments of muscular 
movement. The nerves coming from the back of 
the spine are called the afferent, or seiisory nerves, 
because by their means the molecular movements 
which give rise to sensations, are conveyed inwards 
from the various organs of the body. In the several 
sense-organs, these nerves appear arranged and 
modified in various ways, so as to respond to their 
appropriate excitants. It is not agreed among 
physiologists how far specialization in the structure 
of the different parts of the nervous mechanism is 
required in order to respond to the different forms 
of stimuli. 

The most prominent feature by which sensations 
of the same or different senses are distinguished 
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from each other, is that of quality. The sensations 
of sound are thus of a generically different quality 
from those of smell, while the feeling of blue 
is of a specifically distinct quality from that of 
red. Besides differing in quality, sensations may 
also var}^ in intensity, and duration. By the intensity 
of a sensation is understood its vividness, its greater 
or less strength in consciousness. The degree of 
intensity depends partly on the force of the objective 
stimulus, and partly on the vigour of attention. 
The duration of a sensation means obviously the 
length of time during which it persists in existence. 
This is determined mainly by the continuance of 
the stimulus. The duration of the sensation is not, 
however, always either equal to or simultaneous 
with that of the stimulus. A certain brief interval 
is always required between the irritation of the 
organ and the birth of the mental state, and the 
latter continues for a shorter or longer period after 
the cessation of the former. A certain lapse of 
time is consequently necessary between two succes- 
sive excitations in order that there be two distinct 
sensations. Thus, in the case of sight, if the action 
of the stimulus be repeated oftener than five times 
in the second, it ceases to be apprehended as a 
series of separate events, and instead, one con- 
tinuous sensation is aroused. The ear can distin- 
guish as many as fifteen successive vibrations in the 
second, while the recuperative power of taste and 
smell, after each excitation, is far lower than that 
of sight. It is erroneous, however, to speak of the 
continuous sensation produced by these repeated 
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excitations as a compound sensation arising from the 
combination of a number of simple sensations. It 
is only by an inaccurate metaphor that unextended 
mental states can be described as blending, or 
mixing, after the manner of liquids or gases; and 
there is, moreover, nothing to show that the 
supposed constituent elementary states ever came 
into existence. The simplest and briefest sensation 
has for its physical condition a neural process, 
divisible into parts ; it would, however, be absurd 
to speak of it as composite, on this account. In 
the case of a continuous sensation of sound, or 
colour, arising from an intermittent stimulus, the 
physical and physiological conditions may be more 
complicated, but the mental state felt to be simple 
must be described by the psychologist as such.^ 
Somewhat similarly, in the case of touch, a 
certain interval of space, variable in different 
portions of the body, must exist between the parts 
of the organism affected by two stimuli, in order 
that these may be felt as distinct. The capacity of 
sensation for variation in intensity and duration has 
suggested in recent times the attempt to secure 

* The “ objective ” analysis of mental states by Mr. Spencer and 
M.Taine is thus illusory. If states which consciousness — the only 
possible witness concerning such facts — declares to be simple, are 
to be reduced to units of the character of nervous shocks, because 
the action of the physical agent is of a composite character, then we 
certainly cannot stop at the feeling of a “ shock, “ as the unit. The 
brisiesr and simplest sensation of the colour of violet, which involves 
between six and seven hundred billions of vibrations in the second, 
must be resoh^ed into an incredible number of miconscious units of 
consciousness, for the existence of none of which, of course, is there 
any evidence. A knowledge of the physical conditions of mental 
states is valuable, but conscious elements affirmed to be simple by 
introsj^ction, must be accepted as such by the psychologist, Cf. 
Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought {2nd Edit.), pp, 89—92. 
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exact quantitative measurement of mental pheno* 
mena^ and the title of Psychophysics has been 
allotted to this line of investigation. 

The features hitherto described, including even 
pleasantness or painfulness, are merely aspects or 
accidental properties of sensation. Its essential 
nature lies in its cognitive quality. The intensity, 
duration, and emotional tone of a sensation, exist 
only as they are known. They are of a variable 
and adjectival nature. They determine and modify, 
but they do not constitute the essence of a sensation. 
A sensation is in itself an elementary mode of con- 
sciousness of a cognitional character. Knowledge, 
however, may have reference either to extra-organic, 
or to intra-organic objects and events. We may be 
cognizant of something other than ourselves, or 
of the states of our own sentient organism, and 
different senses stand higher and lower in regard to 
these different fields. In sight, in the muscular 
sense/ and in the tactual sensations of pressure, 
knowledge of external reality is the prominent 
feature ; in hearing, taste, smell, and the organic 
feelings, the sensation is a cognition, which origi- 
nally bore a subjective character. In the case of 
these latter faculties, the pleasurable or painful 
aspects of sensations frequently rise to great im- 
portance ; and on some occasions the sensation 
becomes mainly a cognition of pain, or, more rarely, 
of pleasure. 

This distinction between the objective and sub- 

® This term is used to denote the power of experiencing sensa- 
tions of resistance or impeded energy and movement, its nature 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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jective import of the sentient act has caused the 
two terms^ sensation and perception, to be contrasted 
with each other. Sensation, as thus opposed to 
perception^ is variously defined to be, the modifica- 
tion of the sense viewed merely as a siibjcciive 
state, the consciousness of an aflbction of the 
organism, or the feeling of pleasure or pain 
awakened by the stimulus. Perception'^ is described 
as the objective knowledge, the apprehension of 
external reality given in the sentient act ; or, as the 
act by which we locali^ie or project a sensation or 
cluster of sensations, actual and possible, into the 
external world. 

This separation of the two terms is convenient 
for bringing out the difference between the devel- 
oped form of cognition exhibited by sense in mature 
life, and the vague kind of apprehension afforded in 
the earlier acts of the sentient powers : but the 

The word pempiion, or rather, the Latin verb perclpcn, was origi- 
nally used in a wide sense to denote any form of apprehension or 
comprehension, whether sensuous or intellectual. Later on, it 
became limited to sensuous apprehension, and was employed by 
Reid, in contrast to the term sensation, to designate the sensuous 
cognition of something as external to us. Sensation originally meant 
the process of sensuous apprehension consicUired as reveiding to us 
both itself as a subjective state, and the objective quality to whicl) 
it corresponded. By Reid it was condned to the former signiiica- 
tion, and thus explained : “ The agreeable odour (of a rose) wliich 
I feel, considered by itself without relation to any external object, 
is merely a sensation. Perception has always an exttirnal object, 
and the object in this case is that quality in the rose which I discern 
by the sense of smell.” The later sensationalists {e,g. Mr. Sully, 
Outlines, c. vi,), inverting the doctrine of Reid and Hamilton, that 
perception is the apprehension of a real external qii.-ilily, describe 
this act as an ejection or projection out of the miiui ftf k sensation 
carrying with it a cluster of faint representations of other past 
sensations, the whole being “ solidified ” or “ integrated ” in the form 
of an object. On the terms sensation and perception, cf. Hamiitun, 
On Reid, Note P. also Metaph. Vol. IL 93--97. 
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distinction is one of degree, not of kind. In the 
most rudimentary sensations of pressure and of 
colour, there is a cognition of something other than 
self, and though rude and indefinite in character, this 
is still an act of objective knowledge. Consequently, 
there is already here perception, in the modern 
signification of the term. This vague act receives 
exacter definition as we advance, and in later years 
the quality perceived by the sense is cognized as 
situated in a determinate place, and accompanied 
by other qualities. Such further determinations, 
are, however, the result of other sensations, and 
if no one of them revealed external reality to us, 
the aggregate could not do so. This subject will 
be better understood when we come to treat of the 
nature of Perception, Some writers define Sensation 
as the feeling of pleasure or pain attached to an act 
of sensuous apprehension, but very few, if any, 
adhere consistently to this interpretation. When, 
for instance, the sensations of the different senses 
are spoken of, and their various properties, quality, 
intensity, tone, duration, and the rest, are described 
by psychologists, sensation does not mean the 
pleasurable or painful aspect of certain mental 
states, but these states themselves. It is only when 
used in this narrow signification, as a feeling of 
pleasure or pain, that sensation and perception can 
be held within certain limits to stand in an inverse 
relation to each other.® 

® Hamilton explains Reid to mean hf fimpiUmt "the objective 
knowledge we have of an eternal reality through the senses; by 
smmM^ the objective feding of pleasure or pain with whic^ the 
opmtkm sense is accoxapaxiied," ana adopting this view 
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a physical efflux of iVs, and in-a.-.td. that 

objects effected mo, lilir.itiuns in llu- luimi In* .irt iin; 

on the sense-organs through motions in tin- infer 
vening media. The term apam was later on mn- 
ployed to denote these modifieatinns by whieh the. 
mind is made to apprehend ihc cstetioi obp'cl. 
In this sense, whieh is that e > ' p!' ■! by the greatest 
philosophers of the middle ages, such as St . I hotnas, 
Albertus Magtuis, and Scolus, the spcU:(\ is not an 
entity which ha.s imniigiati d itUo the tiiitnl troiu the 
object, but a modilication or dispoalion awakened 
in the mind by the. action of tlte object. It is, ni 
fact, the apprehensive act by wluth the tuimi 
responds to the stimulus. 

The adjective inknliotunUs w?as attar iieil to the 
term species to .signify that the ap|a • heo uv'e act, 
though truly relloiling the external object, rbars not 
resemble it in nature. The mental modilrcation 
was held to be merely a psyclhcal or piiilual 
expression of the material thing. Kesemldance is 
of many kinds. A photograpij, or a statue, is, in 
a certain sense, utterly unlike a man forined of 
flesh and blood; the blind man’s repr, ■,ei)tali,ai of 
a circle by the sense of touch, is very different from 
the visual image of the same figure ; the intellectual 
ideas aroused by the words, “eipiality," “chnir," 
‘‘ square,” must be widely divergent frorn both the 
image and the reality to which they corres{>omi< 
Yet, in spite of these unlikeaesses, there exist 
genuine relations of similarity between such puiis 
of things as those just inentioaed. The scholastic 
writers adopting this vieW| taaj^t that o«r know- 
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duced by the object in the organism, but the stri^*^ 
meaning of the word species^ and the only meaning 
of the term species infentionalis, was the mental stat^- 
Thus, neither the image of the object depicted 
the retina of the eye, nor the nervous distnrbanc:^ 
propagated thence to the brain, but the consciot^ 
act finally awakened, was held to be the true speci^^ 
or species intentionalis. 

Rejecting the interpretation of the species 
roving images, together with every theory which cori’*" 
ceives them as representations mediating between X5- 
the object and the cognitive faculty,^ the thougti't 
embodied in the doctrine is thoroughly sound--* 
Unless we are prepared to maintain that our soul 
is born with all its future knowledge ready maci^> 
and wrapped up in innate ideas, we must allow tho-t; 
the physical world does somehow or other act oxx 
our faculties, and that our perceptions are due t:o 
the influence of material objects upon us. Xho 
mind does not determine all its own modifications, 
and the strongest volition is unable to make tho 
deaf man hear a word, or the blind man see a colonjr- 

^ The complete ignorance of modern philosophical writoirs 
r^arding the teaching of the scholastic thinkers may be imagin^ci, 
when^ even H a mil ton <x)ii£nses the maintenance of sp&cies with tlno 
doctxiixe of m^Mate perception, and so looks on St. Thomas and 
great body of the schoolmen as hypothetical realists. (Cf. On 
Note M. pp, 852 — 857.) The familiar distinction oipnrwipia quihucSt, 
and pfinUpia sx qidbus, rightly comprehended, would have savesci 
him here. The ^p&cies are not inUmtediate representations 

the mind mfem the object, but psychical modifications i&jm' 
which the mind itself is likeni^, or conformed, to the object, auptcl 
thim determined to immediately cognize it. For an effective refixto.- 
tion q£ the charge of representationism against St. Thomas and ±ltx^ 
leadlx^ scholastics, bas^ 00 the doctdne of species^ cf. SanseveriiiOr 
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Bat this is to a<!miJ that tho fnctiity is stirred into 
conscious life and infonui'd liy disixisitions wrought 
in it by the perenivud object. Further, unless we arc 
ready to atiopt tin; position of absolute scepticism, 
wo must iu>ld that knowledge doe.s sojiiehow corre- 
spond to reality. I’lierc is not a merely arbitrary 
conneKion betw«!cu the oiijeet and its apprehension. 
The latter is a true, though psychical exj)ression of 
the former. This suhjt;e.l will be more fully dealt 
with hereafter, hut we havi; said enough to justify 
the doctrine of species tnlcnlianalc!^, as understood by 
St. Thomas, anti the leading (iliilosopliers of the 
school, 'rhe modern writer may ja-e.ier to de.scribe 
the piae<-pti(in of ;i triangle as a rnoditication of the 
initul mirroring or relle.e.ting in terms of conscious- 
ness the external ohject, but thi.s is only in other 
phraseology the old tloctrine. 

PsYCiun’iivstcs.-- -By obsc-rving and comparing sen- 
sations varying in inU nr.ily, Weber, and later on, 
Fechner, discovered that the quantity of_ increment 
necessary to he addeil to a given stinmlns in ordex to 
produce a sensation consciously distinguishable from 
that of the original stimulus, varies according to the 
force of that original stiimilus. Thus, a weight of one 
ounce added to that of three, the light thrown upon a 
screen by one candle, in addition to ten, the addition of 
a single voice to a niusic.al trio, all produce conaciourdy 
increased sensations, yet, if we added but a single unit 
to a weight of ten ounces, to a light of five hundred 
candles, or to a chorus of twenty voices, the new sensa- 
tion cannot be distinguislied from the old. An elaborate 
series of experinienl!'. led to the conclusion that the 
increment i<-,piit.‘d to be added to a given excitant in 
order to protluce a sensation discriiuinablo from the 
former mental state bears a constant ratio to the 
original stimulus, though this ratio differs in the several 
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senses. This generalization has been called Weher*^ 
It has been otherwise formulated 
thus, To increase the intensity of a sensation in arithmetical 
progression^ the stimulus must he increased, in geometrical 
progression, or, the sensation increases as the logarithm of th^ 
stimulus, ^ Thus, if a pressure of four ounces can 
barely discriminated from that of three, the sensatioxii 
caused by twelve ounces will be similarly just distiaa- 
guishable from that of nine. It was further found thai: 
the stimulus must reach a certain minimum degree 
force m order that any sensation can be felt. Tbii^ 
minimum force measures the ahsoMe sensibility of thio 
organ, or part of the organ in question. 

The chief statistical results which the advocates 
Psychophysics claim to have established are the folio w- 
ing. The absolute sensibility of the skin to tactual 
pressure varies in different parts from *002 to *015 of a 
gramme ; the absolute sensibility of the skin to chang’os 
01 temperaure varies from -2® to Centigrade, the skin 
so"" p^nt., that of hearing is the sound of a 
ball of cork, i milligramme weight, falling on a vibrating 
plate from a height of i millimetre, at a distance of px 
mm. from the ear; that of sight, the ^ of the iig-lat: 
reflect^ by white paper under the full moon. TlxGi 
ratio^ of the minimum increment to the original stimulus 
reqmsite to efifect a new sensation is said to be, for 
tactual ^pressMe for sight and for muscular 

strain rj.. There is, moreover, a certain maximum. Just 
as weU as a minimum, beyond which the law admittedly 
does not hold. This maximum measures the height of 
the ^nsibihty of the sense, and the interval between. 
the^fght and the threshold constitutes the range of th^ 
senstbtlffy of the sense. 

professed olqect of this line of investigation is 
to mtrc^uce quantitative measurement into Phenomenal 
Pwhoiogy, and so to reduce this branch of mental 
pM^phy to the condition of an exact science. Now. 
whilst we rea^y admit that great care and ingenuity 
has oem exhibit^ m carrying out these experiments, 
^t^ many ^ ^ fects established are curious ancl 
intexesttog, we believe that the advocates of Psydxo- 
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physics mistake and seriously exaggerate the value ol 
that branch of study, (i) In the first place, it may 
be objected that the cardinal doctrine of most 
psychophysicists is erroneous. Because accuracy of 
quantitative measurement is a good criterion of the 
perfection of a physical science, it does not follow 
that the same rule holds for our knowledge of the 
mind. The realities with which the psychologist 
deals are quite different in kind from those of the 
physicist, and the attempt to coerce both into .a 
common mould must prove injurious to either. From 
the earliest times it has been held that quantify is 
precisely the category under which mind and matter 
cannot both be grouped. (2) Then, it is only a small 
part, and that the lowest and most unimportant part 
of mental life, that can be at all approached by 
the instruments of this science. Emotions, volitions, 
and all intellectual processes are obviously beyond 
the reach of any form of quantitative measurement. 
(3) Again, there may be raised an objection against 
the conclusions of psychophysicists even within the re- 
stricted sphere of sensational consciousness, an objection 
which strikes at the possibility of any kind of quanti- 
tative estimate of mental phenomena. An assumption, 
involved in all Weber’s experiments, and lying at the 
root of the chief psychophysical law, implies that while 
sensation increases in quantity or intensity, the quality 
remains unaffected. A locomotive of twenty-horse 
power can drag a load twice as heav^ as an engine 
of ten-horse power. The force exerted in such a case 
may be rightly described as double in quantity yet 
similar in quality. But we can hardly say this as 
regards the energies of mental life. Sensations of light, 
sound, temperature, and the rest, increased in intensity, 
do not appear to preserve the same quality of con- 
sciousness. The transition from black to white, from 
hot to cold, from the trickling of the fountain to the 
roar of the waterfall, is not merely a variation in 
quantity- In small increments, the alteration in 
quality may escape notice, but when the effects of 
large changes in the degree of th^ stimulus are 
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compared, introspection seems to affimi cluingrs of 

quality as well as of quantity* (4) 

difficulties are reinforced by s<*rious all.wks imm carrfiii 

observers, who question the truth of the rrsulf!! 

on the evidence of direct rxprii^ iu r. Ilitis. } 
for example, rejects the Weber* Ferhurr i.Mi.Mtinn 
on the grounds, (a) that admittedly its appiu tiiioii 
to be limited to a very narrow range above am! li**low 
■normal stimulation, and (b) that it, is < nnii.-irfrly 
‘‘inapplicable either to taste or nmdl, to heat, in 
weight, or to sound, and that llirrofori',^ it has riol 
the character of a general law of Herisibitily,**’^ 


Readings . — On the physiology of the nerwiw *yMffaii, of 

the elementary text -books of physiology rarpiailrr’ii Menial 
logy, c, ii., and R. S. Wyld’s Vhvsm and ;-?/ fht 

Pt. IV. treat the subject well, with rolfimicr^ Oi Tpyi 

However, by far the best and most exhattS't'In* wr^rk mi I tin 
logical conditions of mental life, which km yal In iMiglwIi, 

is Professor Ijadd’s EUmmis of Phpkiagml iSphukrj- f ui il*n 
history of the terms sensation and pm^fUtm^ cf llatwliete 3/r/,e 
physics, Vol. II, pp. 93-~97, and Notes md Dmemimm on Rtui, Noif! 
D. The subject of species in treated in nil the Laitn tiuiiuoilfi, 
perhaps, Sanseverino's Dy 7 uimilogia, pp. 373 «|Oj, i?i iiiiwngwi the 
best.. Suarez, Dtf Lib. HI. cc, a, 3, tio'' in.iiO'r fit 

length. An admirable exposition of the Srhidawif: of 

inteHedual knowledge by means of ipecia is coitlitiiwil in lilciiig«»*i 
PhUosophie der VorM, §| x8— 5a, 


® Ribot, Zit Psychokgie Atkmande, p» 196. Crarilcr v, of iliiti 
work contmns a good mumi of the sulijeci. Si* also, f,.;nld,*» 
P^wlogmP^Mogy II, c. V., whence w® ' live mir 

figures. The reader of that chapter will nodet how ntnclt 
mentpr^ails even regarding thcsi* latt**r Of "\fUlMihe wrtleri. 

most sympjithy with pr.yt la.^-hv .<h .d mmm" 

wfh^Tr ,5^' PP; 34-. -11 Wl.ilM .ilily u( 

WaersLaw is subject to such serious dlspitt.'. q,.-, to iig 

interpreution seems to bo aUke bc^pelesa uud uuprotiwUlu 
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A GtOtiP of sensations containing a mimber of 
features in common are assignc.d, we have said, 
to a special sense. The question may now l)e 
raised, how many senses have we? There has 
t)een a good deal of disagreement on the point 
among modern writers, but the decision arrived 
at does not sihuii to us to he of very much import- 
ance, provid<al that the various forms of sensibility 
be recognized. The sptunalization of the organ, 
the nature of the stimulus, and the quality of the 
consciousnesa, have each hct;n advocated as the 
true principle of classification, and different plans 
have consequently been drawn up.^ In favour of 


> Fdllowinj! Kant. Hamilton ntyte* the five special senses the 

wixuafima, an«l tuUn to thorn a mxth ganeml scm»e» tho smsus va^us, 
tho or cmimtfwsiSt cinbnidrn; the fetsUiigB 

of towpwiititiro, ht’-Tltli, nuiKCular tension, hungoti and 

tlilrpt , iJf - Ib’on's t.tdioftui ptandsi thnsi a. stnisti* 

s SI* cImw of i.mnuiv siuir^Uions : (il of miisde, (*) of nerve. 
lOofdratliillim ami nuiiiiion, (.,) of respiration. (5)0! temperature, 
(Iv ofeleetridty. c. ■|‘h<’ live special senses. G. H. Lewes empha- 
tiacefi the Importance of the sytttmU sensations, feelings of 

4l|E*itloi0ii circulation, <xc. Mr, Murray, 

who tdhar*v.} t-onruiiif'ittly to distinction of organ ms principle 
irf dl?isio»i giwi ■ lhi» clsusiiiKcatiou : I. The Xdvc Special Scxiscs, 
II, OefuftWil Stiivntni, A, Cofii’tiectifKl with a single organ, (i) ’muscular 
wmialttta*# M pulmonary sensatioai, (3) alimentary sensations. 
m* ieuifttlo'iits not confined to a single organ. (1) of lean- 
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the old-fashioned scheme of jlu- fjvr senses, tmte, 
smell, hearing, sinht, and tou. h. :t ni.iy 1 m' in i'rd that 
it recognizes the olninii.s sn ’e fiiial diffrient cs of 
organ, to a great extent the tiinst marked differriiees 
in the quality of the roimrinustie';';. an.! .dsn generir. 
differences in the phenniiiinia appr. h. tided. The 
eye reveals to us coiour.s. tlie e.ir sntmd, the 
nose smell, the tongue taste*, ami tniich pje-um*. 
In the language of the schnnl,. the formal aijtds 
of the several sen.ses are gem ii. . !h. different. 
However, if this clas.sifK;.ati<jn Im adopted, it inmst 
be remembered that under the sense of tamh are 
comprised many groups of mental states impor- 
tantly different in quality, and fri qin-ntly attached 
to parts of the organism of very ; pc< iali.'cd char- 
acters. 


The mo.st convenient order of prtKcduri* will 
be to start from the simpler and nmre easily rjes- 
cribed faculties, and to go on grailmaUy to thrme 
of a higher, more varied and complex liatiire. In 
our exposition we will athipt the usttal phin of 
saying a few words on the formal object of eacih 
sense, on the physiological machinery employrd, 
and on the character of the consciousness awak.*in d. 
In dealing with this last phenomenon, which is tho 
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Styled the emotirmnl anfi tin* iniellfdual aspi cts of the 
sense fiy the former in meant, the siisceptihility 
of the facility to pl.ne.iiK or pain; hy the latter, 
its eflkiertcy as an iuntnmicnt of knowiedge of the 
externa! world. The use f»f the epithet "intellec- 
tual,” however, is very iiiaer.mate here, and still more 
so when applied to individual sensations. The Intel- 
lect is a faculty t»Rsentially distinct Irotn sensuous 
jrowers, and its activity, just as that of any of 
the senses, may |x>ssess a pleasurable or painful 
character. It will aeronliindy be more appropnalc 
to term this property of a sense or sensation its 
cof^nUimal aspect. 

Tastk. — The forma! object of the sense of tast<! 
is that quality in certain soluble substances in virtue 
of which they arc called attpid. The organ of taste 
is the surface of the tongue and p.'datc. Over these 
surfaces are distributed the .‘^usluHve papilla, from 
which nerves pnjceed to the lirain. In order to 
excite the sensation, the body must lie in a state 
of solution in the mouth. The precise nature of 
the action of the sapid substance on the papilbe 
is unknow n, but it is probably chemical. 

The sensations of this faculty do not possess 
such definite (pi.ditalive differences as to fall into 
well-determined groups, and c<)us< (pienUy there is 
no general agreement in the classification of different 
tastes. The proper pleasure of the sense is sweet- 
ness, its proper pain bitterness. Most gustatory 
sensations involve elements of tactual, nasal, and 
organic fediings. Thus, acid, alkaline, fiery, and 
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astringent tastes, are in part the effects of tactual 
stimulation *, feelings of relish and disgust are trace- 
able to the sympathy of the alimentary canal ; and 
sensations of smell also influence our estimation 
of the sapid qualities of many substances. The 
cognitional value of the sense is very low. Con- 
tinuous stimulation rapidly deadens its sensibility ; 
its recuperative power is tardy, its sensations are 
wanting in precision, and they can be but very 
imperfectly revived in imagination. The main 
grounds of its cognitive inferiority, however, lie in 
its essentially subjective character. Abstracting 
from the information afforded by concomitant 
tactual sensations, taste originally gives us no 
knowledge of external reality, and, consequently, 
with the exception of the vague systemic feelings 
of the organism, it must be ranked lowest as a 
medium of communication with the physical world - 
On the other hand, viewed from the standpoint 
of feeling, this sense is capable of intense but short- 
lived pleasure and pain. Though the lowest of our 
faculties in point of refinement, and the most subject 
to abuse, its great utility as a guide in the selection 
of food throughout the animal kingdom is evident. 

Smeix. — Odorous particles emitted from gaseous 
or volatile substances constitute the appropriate 
stimulus of this sense. The organ of smell is the 
^xtan^us membrane lining the inner surface of the 
The action o^ the odorous substance is 
of a chetnical character, and the simul- 
of the air is requisite for the 
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production of the sensation. In the act of inhala- 
tion the stimulating particles are drawn through 
the nostrils over the sensitive surface. Even the 
strongest smelling substances are not perceived as 
long as we hold our breath. This sense resembles 
that of taste in many respects. Vagueness is a 
marked feature of each ; continuous excitation 
renders both obtuse ; their recuperative power on 
the cessation of the stimulus is weak ; and both are 
originally of a like subjective character. The close 
affinity of the two faculties is exhibited in the 
difficulty of determining how far the recognition 
of a particular substance is due to taste, and how 
far to smell ; and in the readiness with which most 
of the adjectives, such as sweet, bitter, pungent, pri- 
marily qualifying sensations of taste, are transferred 
to those of smell. The attempt to distinguish port 
wine from sherry, apart from sight and smell, is 
a familiar method of illustrating the former. The 
delicate susceptibility of smell to some kinds of 
stimulation is, however, very surprising. The merest 
trace of a drop of oil of roses awakes a pleasurable 
feeling, and as infinitesimal a particle as the one 
thirty-millionth part of a grain of musk is percep- 
tible. The delicacy of this faculty in the dog and 
other brute animals,^ as is well known, far exceeds 
what it attains in man. Just as in the case of 
taste, the sensations of smell may be of an extremely 
agreeable or disagreeable character. They stand 

^ C£. Bernstein, Tke Fwe Smses, p. 290. He says tliat some 
animals can, when the wind is fevoumble, scent the huntsman 
several miles away. The number and the minuteness of the volatile 
parti^es which proceed from objects perceivable at such distance* 
pass comi»eheiisioii 
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higher, however, in order of refinement. They are, 
too, more easily revived in imagination ; and, being 
awakened by objects at a distance, these sensations, 
like those of sight, assume the character of pre- 
monitory signs of other future experiences. In this 
way the sense of smell comes to surpass both organic 
and gustatory sensations, as an instrument of ex- 
ternal perception. 

Touch. — Under the generic sense of touch are 
comprised a variety of classes of feelings widely 
different from each other. Consequently, very early 
in the history of Psychology, we meet with discus- 
sions as to whether this term does not include several 
specifically distinct senses. Aristotle^ called attention 
both to the close relationship of taste with touch, 
and to the divergent nature of sensations of tem- 
perature, of softness and hardness, and of contact 
proper. It would certainly seem that sensations 
of temperature, differing so much in quality from 
those of touch proper, awakened, moreover, by 
distant objects, and seated either in different nerves 
or different properties of nerve, from those of our 
tactual feelings, have as strong claims to be con- 
sidered the utterances of a separate sense as our 
gustatory states. Since, however, every proposed 
subdivision of touch into separate senses appears 

^ Aristotle, in the De Anima II, 11. 22 — ^24, holds a plurality of 
senses to be contained under the generic faculty of touch. Else- 
where, in the De Gen. Animalium, he seems to adopt the monistic 
view. St. Thomas, however, prefers to look on these sensations 
as merely different classes of feelings comprised under one tactual 
sense, the formal object of which has not received a definite name 
Cf. Sum. i. q. 78. a. 3 ; also Schiffini, Disf, Meta^h. VoL 1. p. 322. 
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Open to grave objections, ami since the question is 
really of no very great iniportam e, tlie most cun 
venient plan will be to di.Htiiigtiisli suul di scriia; 
separately the leading inodes of sensibility inchitled 
under touch in its widest sense, without decidini; 
whether tlusy should l>e as .iijixsl to different faculties. 
These forms of consckmsness are; (l) the 
semsiitiom, (a) the amfiaiiom of lonpcruturc, (jJ tomh 
proper, and (4) the muscular stensatians. 

(i) ‘/'An ttruauk scnsatium, common vc«s( 7 i; 7 itv, cantr,- 
ilmu, or the vital seme. Under these various desig- 
nations are included the numerous modcsof sensuous 
consciousness attached to the luganisin as a whole, 
or to particular portiotia of it. Their essential 
function 19 to inform ns, not of the )iiM|.. iiies 01 
the extra-organic world, l»ut of the gooil or ill 
condition of our own hotly. Prominent among 
them are the *yst«»ic Hcnsations, <;ompii;;iug those 
of the alimentaiy canal, such as the fticliiigs td 
hunger, of thirtt, and n pU tum, the sciifiations 
of respiratkin, of circulation, and such other states 
as are normal to the system. In addition to thesi:, 
the chief remaining organic sensations are those 
arising from disease, and from laceration or fracture 
of any part of the orf'anism. Estimated from a 
cognitional point of view, the orgsinic sensations 
are of little iinpi»rtance. With the exception oi 
particular hurts, they are of an indefinite and 
obscure chiuractor. They can be but very feebly 
reproduced in Imaginsition. Being in great part 
beyond the range of touch and sight, f bey arc vaguely 
and imperfectly kK;aUxeil, and they give us practically 
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no information regarding the external world.^ 
the other hand, as sources of pleasure and pain, 
possess immense influence over the tenour o: 
existence, and they are of the greatest utilii 
guardians of our physical health. 

(2) Diffused throughout the organism as a vs; 
yet specially seated in the skin, the sense of 
pemture has claims to be grouped both wit! 
organic sensations and with the sense of c* 
proper. Some writers have maintained tha' 
consciousness of temperature is dependent on 
of nerves distinct from those employed in ta 
sensation. This is not yet absolutely proved 
that the properties of the nerve-fibres involve 
completely different® is shown by the fact that < 
class of feelings may be almost entirely suspe 
whilst the other remains comparatively unaffi 
As our consciousness of temperature is relati 
that of our own person, this sense can afford 
assurance about the absolute heat or coldnc 
an external object. When the environment 
the same temperature with that of the part c 
body exposed, we are unconscious of it. If we 
into the chill night air from a hot room, w 

♦ Common Sensibility has, however, great importance £ 
intellectual standpoint in this respect, that it is the source c 
error. It may seriously distort men’s judgments. Peace s 
have at times depended on the Prime Minister's digestion. 

® Recent ingenious experiments by Goldscheider anq 
physiologists, seem to show not merely that the nervoi 
apparatus of temperature sensations differs from that of j 
and of pain, but even that there are in the skin distinct ** heat 
and “ cold-spots ’* — ^minute localities sensitive to heat but 
cold, and conversdy. This appears surprising when we i 
that to the physicist heat and ocdd are pnrely relative. Ci 
op. dt. pp. 346— 350- 
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keenly aware of tin* chanj'e, hut <na‘ti heffire the 
skin of o«r face anf! hamls is retiiic.tai to file same 
degree of warm(l) as the sunomidiug atmospfiere. 
wc become habituated to the stimulus, and con- 
sciousness of t<!injH!ratiire almost disappears. It 
has been found, however, that within a moderate 
range, fine variations can be noticed in comparing 
the tc.mperatures of two bodies; and the hand is able 
to detect a difference of | a degree Cent, in two 
vessels of water. The effect of heat or cobi increases 
with the extent of the surface ex})ose<i. Thus, water 
which feels (inly comfort,ahly warm to the hand or 
arm, may cause sev<?rt; pain if tiic wltole jxrrson is 
immersed. In extn'Uie heat and cold, the sensation 
of temperature proper disappears, and, instemi, in 
lioth cases, a like feeling of ketm organic pain ensues. 
In polar voyages, the sailors speak of cold »il»Jccts 
Imming thair hands. Viewed generally, this sense is 
of little cognitive, but of much emotional signifi- 
cance. Its appropriate pleasme lies in moderate 
warmth, its specific pain in e,\treme heat and cold. 

(3) Sense of contad or Untch proper. The organ 
of this sense consists of a system of papilla dis- 
tributed over the surface of the dermh, or umler-Hkin, 
which covers the surface of the body. Over this 
dermis lies the cuticle or external skin, which acts 
as a protection for the papiltaj, nerves, and veins 
lying beneath. From the papillaj prociu-d nerve- 
fibriis to the spinal column and thence to the brain. 
The proper slitmilus of the sense of touch is simple 
pressure on the external skin. In order that a 
sensation be awakened, the effect of the physical 
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excitation at the surface must be transmitted along 
a sensory nerve to the brain. If the nerve is severed 
above the point of irritation, no mental state is 
elicited, and if an intersected nerve is irritated above 
the point of severance, the cause of the sensation 
aroused is judged to be at the old peripheral extremity. 
From this it has been inferred that the sensation 
occurs not at the surface, but in the brain or central 
sensorium, and that it is by experience we come to 
learn the seat of the exterior impression.® If this 
doctrine is to be interpreted as implying that peri- 
pheral stimuli were originally localized by us in the 
brain, or that the soul is confined within the limits 
of the brain chamber, and that the action of the 
excitant impinges upon it there, then it must be 
rejected as warranted neither by physiological nor 
psychological evidence. The fact, however, may be 
held to show that our ability to localize impressions 
is very largely due to experience, and that our origi- 
nal capacity in this respect was very imperfect. 

The physiological process which is the proximate 


® Tlie doctnjG^ that tbe true seat of sensation is a limited 
cmtr© is as cM as Aristotle. Cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De 
11. 22, 23. ^ He holds there that the heart is the proper 
icKms 61 tactual sensation, the intervening flesh being only a medium 
differing from the air or other external media by the fact that it is 
QOt an accidental but a connatural instrum^t. That our apparent 
consdousness to the contrary does not suffice to decide the question, 
he shows by pointing to the fact that if a covering or rigid substance 
IS placed between the shin and the excitant, we then localize the 
s^isatl^ at the outer surface of the new tegument, and not in the 
^in. In the AnwuUiumf however, he seems to pass into 

view. Cf, P. S, Seewis, Della Comscenza Sensitiva^ 
3pS---^r2, Dr. Stock! is among the most distinguished of 
scffic^bstac writers who support the view that sensation is 
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cause of sensation contains three stages. The first is 
the peculiar action set up in the exterior terminals of 
the nerves of the various senses. The specialization 
in structure and constitution of these apparatus, 
which modern Physiology has brought into promi- 
nence, demonstrates the significance of this moment 
in the operation. The second step is the trans- 
ference of the excitation by means of a molecular 
change along the nerve to the brain. Here the last 
item in the physical process takes place, but of its 
character we know virtually nothing. On its com- 
pletion, however, the soul which animates equally 
every part of the nervous system, and, in fact, 
every part of the organism, reacts in the form of a 
conscious sensation. The quality of this mental 
state is affected by the portion of the body in 
which the physiological process has taken .place; 
the feeling, for instance, of an impression on the 
leg or the back is different from that of a similar 
impression on the arm. Nevertheless, the sensation 
is not definitely localized from the beginning at . the 
precise spot of peripheral stimulation ; the exact 
site of the starting-point of the neural change is 
learned by experience. This subject will, however, 
be discussed more fully in a future chapter. 

The sense of touch stands very high as a medium 
of external perception, yet its sensations possess in 
many respects the vagueness and want of precision 
which characterize the faculties hitherto dealt with. 
Thus there is comparatively little variety in kind 
among our tactual feelings which are mainly dis- 
criminated as rough, smooth, gentle, and pungent* 
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They possess, however, a delicate sensibility to diffe- 
rences in the intensity and duration of the stimulus, 
and still more important in this connexion, they 
are endowed with fine local characters on account 
of which they come to be referred with great accu- 
racy to the place of their excitation. By means 
of this property the mind is able simultaneously to 
apprehend co-existing points, cognizing them as 
separate; and in this apprehension there is the 
presentation of extended space* The simplest form 
of tactual sensation, such as that of the contact of 
a feather, does not seem to involve the feeling of 
pressure, and this is sometimes styled the sense 
of contact proper, but it scarcely passes beyond the 
range of the organic sensations. The vast majority 
of our sensations of contact are sensations of 
pressure, and this element must be included under 
the sense of touch. 

Sensations of pressure are commonly blended 
with muscular feelings of resistance on our part, and 
occasionally with those of movement. These feelings 
of impeded energy and of movement constitute the 
manifestations of the so-called muscular seme of 
modem psychologists. The difference between the 
tactual and muscular consciousness of pressure will 
be realized by holding up a half-pound weight on 
our hand, and then placing the same weight on our 
hand whilst the latter is supported by the table. In 
the former case there is in addition to the tactual 
impression a feeling described as a sense of effort 
.^ain, if we allow our arm to be un- 
hj person, we shall have 
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the passive consciousness of pressure or contact, 
with also faint tactual and organic feelings due to 
the changing position of the skin, joints, and 
muscles. But if we ourselves move it, instead of 
the passive feeling of pressure we have the con- 
sciousness of muscular energy put forth, accom- 
panied as before by the faint organic and tactual 
sensations due to the varying position of the limb. 
If our arm meets with some resisting object, then 
the difference between the feeling of pressure from 
without and strain from within comes into the 
clearest light. 

The sensibility of the skin to purely tactual 
pressure varies in different parts of the body. If 
the same point on the hand is tested, we can notice 
the difference between two successive pressures when 
it equals the ^th of the original weight. Pressures 
on two different hands can only be observed when 
one exceeds the other by J, The capacity of touch 
for local discrimination also varies in different 
parts of the skin. The method of experiment 
adopted by Weber, was to place the two points 
of a pair of compasses on the part to be examined, 
and then to widen or narrow them until the two 
points could be just felt as separate. It was found 
that along portions of the back and forearm the 
points of the compass required to be from two to 
three inches apart in order to be distinguished, 
whilst on the tips of the fingers and the tongue an 
interval of one twelfth and one twenty-fifth of an 
inch sufficed. The spaces within which the double- 
ness df the stimulus is not observed are called 
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** sensory circles,” though the. figure is not generally 
an exact circle. The smallness of the circle^ 
measures the perfection of the sensibility* 

The consciousness of mere contact, of tactual 
pressure, and, with some writers, that of tempera- 
ture, comprise the feelings which should be grouped 
under touch proper. There are, also, a few other* 
special modes of tactual sensation, such as tickling, 
and itch, which have a very well marked character 
of their own. Sensations of touch cannot be very 
vividly reproduced in imagination; yet the reality 
of these representations is shown by our power of 
comparing a present sensation of touch, such as 
that of a brush or piece of silk with a recollected 
experience, and also by the manner in which ideal 
sensations of touch are awakened by the visual 
appearances of objects. We seem to see the rough- 
ness, smoothness, or softness of objects, although, 
of course, these properties can only be apprehended 
by touch. This fact, too, marks the high degree 
of associability possessed by these sensations. 
The^ various qualities of the sense of touch give 
it great importance in the department of objective 
cognitimi. We have not, however, hitherto laid 
stress on the fact that pressure, revealed through 
tactual sensations, is an influential agent in the 
generation of our conviction of the externality of 
the material world, just as the apprehension of 
co-existing points determines our assurance of its 
exteasie®. In such sensations of pressure muscular 
feelings are often imphed, and though passively 
received impressions contact do really involve 
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the apprehension of sometliing other than onrselvcs, 
it is when combined with the muscular sensations, 
and :is r,onse(|iu:nts on the effort put forth by our 
own energy, that their full significance in the 
ap|)rehcnsion of the reality of the external world 
is realized. As a source of pleasure the sense of 
touch, apart from fiuilmgs of terni>eratnre and other 
organic states, ranks low. It has, however, been 
selected from the bt^ginning as the sense most con- 
vcni*;nt for the infliction of cha.stisement, and its 
capac.ity in this riispect is imlispiil.ablc. 

(4) The musctdcir scnstilums. It is, when allied 
with feelings of movement, or of active resistance, 
as we have already ri'inarleul, that the .sense of touch 
nstially manifests itsfdf, and it is in this relation 
that its intellectual or cognitional importance 
becomes most conspicuous. What is the precise 
cH'gan of the muscular .sensations is not yet 
decisively <ietennined. .Some phy.siologists and 
psychologists hold tliat Ihest! feelings have as their 
pl)vsif>li''pe:d basis a stream of centrally initiated 
motor 4‘nergy which traverses the efferent nerves 
in the e-xeciilien of movement or active resistance. 
Others locate the mu.scular sensations in the 
ordinary sensory nerves lying adjacent to the skin 
or alotig'iuMc of the muscles. In this view muscular 
feelings are mainly centripetal, tactual or organic 
scuisnfions, informing us of changes taking place 
in the condition and situation of the muscles, bone, 
and skin of the member in question. Others, again, 
tnaintain that these mental slates appertain to 
certain nerves imbedded within the muscles. The 
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question is, however, mainly physiological, and it 
is unnecessary to enter more deeply into it here. 

The most commonly recognii^ed feelings of 
muscular activity are two — those of movement^ and 
of strain or resistance. But an all-important factor, 
though not sufficiently attended to by the majority of 
psychologists, is the consciousness of exerted will- 
power ^ or self-initiated causality. When this element 
in muscular consciousness is recognized, the residual 
feeling unaccounted for without the assumption 
of a special active ” sense is reduced to insigni- 
ficant dimensions. The organic and tactual sensa- 
tions due to the stretching of the muscles, nerves, 
and skin, in the successive positions assumed by 
the limb, would seem to sufficiently explain the 
rest. These passive sensations measure the eifects 
wrought by our volitions, and being intimately 
associated with these latter conspire to form those 
peculiar mental states which are ascribed to the 
fnmcular senseJ In this view the physiological con- 

^ Bt- Martineaa, Essays, Vol. I. pp, 260, 261, and Dr. Noble, 
among otbers, adopt a view similar to that advocated here, “ What 
on close analysis is the muscular sense but the feeling of tension in 
^e muscles ? If we r^ard this feeling in its several modifications, 
it seexim to be identical in all essential respects, with variations of 
sen^ion in the sto. In its primary d^ee simple cognition of 
muscular tenaon is obtained, as it becomes intensified fatigue is 
eaqpeiienoed, then ache, and in its last measure fain may be felt as 
in ^>asm. . . . Have we not engaged in such a case the same sense 
as that which is common more or less to all the body.” (Cf. Noble, 
The Human Mind, pp. 51, 52.) Dr. Bastian, who analyzes muscular 
sensations mainly into impressions of tension and pressure trans- 
mitted by ordinary ^susory nerves, c.g., firom muscles, from joints, 
and firom skin,” holds that “ there is no endowment worthy of the 
name^of mus&dar smse*^ {The Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 696.) 
He i^es th^e (pp. 690—700) a history of modem views on the 
On the other idde, cf. Dadd, op. dt. 1^- 344, 345. 
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comitants of the total mental state wouhl probably 
include neural processes in both motor and sensory 
nerves. 

The sensation of resistance or impeded energy 
is awakened by such an action as tluit of pulling 
or pushing the handle of a closed door ; the 
feeling of movement is elicited in changing the 
position of a limb. Tim discriminative simsibility 
of our muscular consciousness to varying thigrecs 
of resisting force is very delicate. Weber ascer 
tained that the normal cajiacity in this re‘;pc«'t is 
measured l»y the fraction one-fortieth, ‘['h.it is, 
ordinarily :ip<;akiuf:, we can just (!i;.lin};uist) by 
lifting with the same hand a weight of forty oimees 
from that of forty-omc The duratinu (jf muscular sen 
satiotis is also finely felt. This latter properly, when 
we have acquired the pow«;r of estimating velocity, 
is the chief instrument in our mea.surement of space. 
A sweep of the arm lasting for a longer or shorti-r 
time, velocity being equal, passes tliioiigh a greater 
or less space. Estimation of velocity is not an 
original quality of mnscular feeling, but is kiarried 
by experiiuicc. Velocity has no tm anin;,' unless in 
reference to space, and it is tletermined by the 
quantity of space traversed in a given lime, Wc 
observe that, in a given time, a certain amount ol 
energy is required to move the arm over a definite 
length of space, known by sight or touch. Hy 
association the degree of impetus become* tin; 
symbol of tlie rate of velocity. The calculation of 
the quantity of movement executed by ottr limbs 
through means of the muscular fcdingH alone, 
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unless in the case of a familiar act, is generally 
very imperfect. If we attempt to ascertain the 
size and shape of a strange room in the dark, we 
shall find how vague are our notions of movement. 
Similarly, if the eyes are closed and the arm is 
bared so that the tactual sensations of the sleeve 
are eliminated, the inadequacy of motor estimation 
of space will become apparent; when the velocity 
is increased we invariably undervalue the distance 
moved through.^ 

The muscular sensations, like the other organic 
feelings, cannot be vividly revived in imagina- 
tion, but our power of determining the exact 
degree of energy to be put forth in the practice 
of habitual actions, such as standing, walking, 
writing, speaking, and the like, is very delicate. 
The sense of sight, just as well as that of con- 
tact, is a heavy debtor to these sensations. Not 
only the movements of the head and the eyes, but 
the stiU more minute changes by which the con- 
vexity of the crystalline lens is modified to suit the 
varying distance of the object, are all effected under 
the guidance and estimatibn of muscular sensations, 
and it is only by means of their acute sensibility 
that many of the nicest discriminations of the 
visual faculty are possible. Movement enables us 

® The fact that crar mascnlar appreciation of velocity is not 
mnate bnt acquired, and is at best vague and indefinite, constitutes 
a very serious diffic^ty to writers like Dr. Bain who resolve our 
perception of space into the consciousness of unextended musculai 
sensations varying in duration and velocity. The latter idea 
involves the notkms both of space and time, and should not be 
assumed as an innate ^wiowment, least of all by the empirical 
«ihoc^. Cf. Mahajfy, Tke CrUml PkU&sophy^ pp. 138 — 144. 
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to multiply the experiences of each sense, to vary 
the relations between the object and the faculty, 
and to bring the most sensitive part of the latter to 
bear on the former. Consequently, the sensations 
which measure movement play an important part 
in perfecting our knowledge of the properties of 
matter. Still it is the consciousness of foreign 
resistance revealed in tactual and muscular feelings 
combined, which forces upon us most irresistibly 
the reality of the external material world- In this 
respect the cognitional importance of the united 
muscular and tactual sense exceeds that of sight 
and all the other organic faculties together.^ 

The muscular feelings may give rise to a good 
deal of pleasure or pain. When the body is in a 
healthy condition muscular exercise affords keen 
enjoyment, as is established by the general popu- 
larity of field sports. The proper pain of muscular 
sensations is fatigue, and this can be very severe 
when forced activity is maintained under exhausting 
conditions. Besides these mental states which we 
have described, the muscles, like other parts of the 
body, can be the subject of the pains of laceration 
or disease, but such feelings belong rather to the 
general group of organic sensations. 

Hearing. — ^This sense is aroused by vibratory 
movements transmitted from the sonorous substance 
through the air or other medium to the ear. The 

» Amongst tlie qualities of matter made known by combined 
muscular and tactual sensations are solidity, shape, size, hardness, 
softness, elasticity, liquidity, &c. Consciousness of movement and 
variation in pressure are the main factors in such perceptions. 
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oirgan of hearing consists of three chief parts, the 
external ear including the pinna and external meaius^ 
ttie tympanic cavity , drum, or middle ear, and the 
la^i^rinth or internal ear. The two extremities of 
the tympanic cavity are connected by a chain 
of small bones, and the labyrinth consists chiefly 
of a number of small cavities, and contains a 
liquid in which the auditory nerve is distributed. 
The vibrations transmitted from the sounding object 
are concentrated by the external ear, and passed on 
through the middle ear by means of the chain of 
sixia.ll bones to the liquid contained in the labyrinth. 
The disturbance of this substance excites the auditory 
nerve, and this excitation is the immediate ante- 
ce4dent of the sensation of sound. 

Sensations of hearing naturally divide into two 
g'reat classes, those of musical, and those of non- 
m%i.sical sounds. Another important division is 
that into articulate sounds, or the words of language, 
and. inarticulate sounds. When these last are non- 
mnsical they are called noises. The musical 
character of the first class of sounds seems to be 
dependent on the periodical nature of the vibrations 
which excite these sensations. The chief properties 
of musical notes besides intensity, are pitch, quality, 
and timbre or clang. The pitch of a sound means 
its altitude on the musical scale, and is determined 
by the rapidity of the vibration. The terms timbre, 
clawing, and sometimes musical quality, designate the 
peonliar feature by which the sound of a note on 
ones instrument differs from that of the same note 
on another. Thus the timbre of the violin differs 
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from that of the cornet and of the human voice,^® 
Particular combinations of notes according to 
certain relations of pitch produce the agreeable 
effect known as harmony. Notes which sounded 
together produce instead an unpleasant sensation, 
are said to be discordant or inharmonious. Under 
certain circumstances, however, discords may be 
pleasant. Groupings of musical sound in particular 
time periods produce the consciousness of melody^ 
and skilful combinations of various instruments so 
as to secure harmony melody, and agreeable blend- 
ing of timbre conspire to awaken the delightful 
feelings of a rich symphony. 

Of the non-musical sounds the number which 
are classed as mere noises are practically unlimited. 
The collisions of different bodies, the cries of the 
various animals, the roaring of the wind and of the 
ocean, are instances of such. All forms of sound, 
both musical and non-musical, are susceptible of 
discrimination in regard to intensity and duration^ 
as well as in regard to quality. It is owing to the 
very great delicacy of the ear in these several respects 
that articulate speech is an instrument of such 
enormous value. More than five successive excita- 
tions per second produce a continuous sensation in 
the eye, while the recuperative power of the auditory 
nerve is so perfect that we can distinguish sixteen 
impressions in the same length of time. The rapid 
succession of sensations, firequently separated by 

Helmholtz explains the different timbre of different instrum(iiits 
as due to variations in the upper tones which accompany the 
proper fundamental note. However, this theory cannot, as yet, be 
held to be established. 
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but slight differences in character and intensity, 
which present to us without fatigue the long series 
of syllables constituting a speech, exhibit the 
wonderful perfection of this sense under these 
various aspects.^^ 

Sounds of all kinds are highly susceptible of 
being conserved in the memory and reproduced 
in imagination, and they are also readily associated 
with other mental states. To this latter property 
is due their aptness to constitute a system of 
S3mibols. The repeated conjunction of the sound 
of a name with the perception of its object causes 
the former to suggest in the mind of the child the 
idea of the latter. Later on, with the dawn of 
intellect and reflexion, words come to be used and 
recognized as signs of things. In acquiring a 
foreign language, the primary associations are 
formed, not, as in learning our mother-tongue, 
between the foreign words and the objects which 
they signify, but between the former and the 
corresponding terms in our own language, by the 
assistance of which we ordinarily think and reason 

A good musical ear is one that possesses a fine sensibility to 
pitch, to melodious groupings of successive tones, and to symphonic 
combinations of timbre. A good linguistic ear is one finely dis- 
criminative of the quality of sounds, and of the varying degrees of 
intensity which mark intonation or accent. As a consequence the 
two aptitudes are not always united. The ear well formed to 
catch the peculiar characteristics of the French, German, or Italian 
languages, may be insensible to considerable differences in pitch, and 
therefore unconscious of the discord effected by inharmomous com- 
binations. Perfection in either line implies good individual capacity 
of retention. Keen susceptibility to differences of pitch, and con- 
sequently to musical harmony, may be found where the general 
power of hearing is comparatively feeble, and vice verm. For a 
good linguistic ear, however, general acuteness of the sense seems 
lequisita 
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about the objects of experience. In conunencing 
to re;ul the eunnexioii is first foriaed between the 
visual sif'ii and tile oral syllable or word, though 
gradually the inlerniediate representation of the 
word tends to droji out of existence, and in the 
end the written symhol iininediately suggests to us 
the object signiliedd®* 

Notwithstanding its very delicate sensibility 
as to diffenuices in quality, intensity, and dura- 
tion, in addition to the very revivahle and associable 
character of its sensations, which all conspire 
to give the ear such high intellectual value as 
a representative faculty, it ranks very low as a 
direct niediutii of objective knowledge. Of itself 
it affords no information of the extension or im- 
penetrability of bodies-- -llu: two fundamental pro- 
perties of matter, liuleeil, the attribute which it 
imnusliately reveals is of a purely secondary and 
uccidentsU character, Neverthel(;ss, of sucii a high 
order are the intrinsic ex<x*llences of its sensations, 
and so admirably are they adapted to conqiosu a 
perfect system of signs, that, when once a few 
elementary experiences have been gathered by tlie 
other senses, this faculty is enabled, by appro- 
priating them, to put us into a position to take 
possession of the rich treasures of knowledge 
acijuired by the whole human race. 

*** Th'Ci excited in uttering words aithor 

lilOttd or In a wliii|wr, miiko a pitraltei lino of astoclatlon with the 
aural wit! visual signs, aud in porsons in whom Iho facwliy of 
arllciiiiitioi'i is itioro rutenllyu, or mor« IreKiiiunlly «^xt}rcised in 

ill! t ions of this »rt, lliinkinij and raiding in niinmw tuml to few 
ificoiiminiiuci liy movumwus of ihu lips. Enorgutic effort to rttfiliM 

fill Import of lii« vliwd sign oocasion* tho i&mo phonoincnon. 
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The capacity of the ear for pleasure is large, 
while its potentialities for pain are comparatively 
limited. The agreeable feelings awakened by the 
qualities of musical sound are of the noblest and 
most refined character. They are rich in variety, 
they do not pall by long continuance, and they may 
be frequently renewed. In all these respects they 
differ from the gratifications of the less refined 
senses. A far greater part, however, of these higher 
pleasures are traceable to intellectual and emotional 
enjoyment afforded by the general character of a 
musical composition than to the mere sensuous 
satisfaction produced by pleasant sound. Cultivation 
incr^ises the refinement and extends the range of 
this capacity for happiness, but at the same time 
rendering the faculty more keenly alive to defects 
and blemishes it annihilates many minor pleasures 
possible to the less delicate taste. Discord is 
painful to the musical ear, and harsh sounds of 
any kind, as well as intense noises, have an 
unpleasant effect on all normally endowed persons. 

Sight. — ^The formal object of the eye is coloured 
surface. According to the now generally accepted 
undolatory theory, the physical conditions of sight 
consist of vibrations transmitted to the eye through 
the intervening ether jErom the reflecting or self- 
luminous body. Difference of colour depends on 
variation in the rate of rapidity of the vibratory 
movements. The organ of vision is an optical 
mstrument of a very ccan|d&ated and ingenious 
eonstruciKHLr The ^pe-baB is a neatly spherical 
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body containing within it three masses of trans- 
parent liquid or gelatinous substances called 
humors, and so arranged as to form a compound 
lens- The shape of the eye-ball is secured by an 
outer coating called the schrotio, which embraces 
the whole eye with the exception of the circular 
spot in front, where the transparent cornea takes its 
place. Under the sclerotic is a second covering, the 
dark choroid coat, and over the interior surface of 
this towards the back of the eye is distributed the 
retina. This is a transparent network composed 
of several layers of fibres and nerve cells, and 
connected with the choroid by a layer of rods and 
cones. These latter seem to be the properly 
sensitive apparatus. In the centre of the retina 
is the yellow spot, which is the most sensitive part 
of the organ, and here the rods and cones are 
packed in greatest abundance. From the retina 
slightly to the side of the yellow spot the optic 
nerve proceeds to the brain. Rays falling on it are 
unperceived, whence it is styled the blind spot. Of 
the humors filling up the main body of the eye, the 
middle one, called the crystalline lens, which is of 
double convex form, is the most important. The 
shape of this lens is capable of alteration, being 
rendered more or less convex by the automatic 
contraction or extension of the ciliary muscle to 
suit the distance of the object viewed. When 
something is presented to the eye, the rays passing 
from it enter the pupil of the eye and are con- 
centrated by the lens arrangements so as to form 
an inverted image on the retina. From the layer 
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of rods and cones forming the inner stratum of 
retina, this impression is conveyed as a neural tremor 
to the brain, whereupon the sensation is awakened- 
There are attached to the eye both muscixla-r 
and visual sensations proper. The former, wbioh 
measure the movement and the greater or loss 
convexity of the eye-ball, contribute very much to 
the accurate determination of the spacial relations 
of visible objects. The visual sensations proper nres 
those of light and of colour. These are susceptible of 
very delicate shades of difference, and the varioU-S 
hues of colour and degrees in the intensity of ligtit 
which can be distinguished in a landscape are 
virtually innumerable. It has been estimated l>y 
means of some ingenious experiments that 
increase in the force of a stimulus equivalent to 
about one in one hundred can, within cert3.im 
limits, be jnst discerned by the eye. The princip^a.! 
specie of colour generally recognized are the sevoxi 
hues of the spectrum, red, orange, yellow, greon,. 
blue, indigo, and violet. There are a large numb or 
of distinguishable intermediate tints between those 
leading colours, and the terms have therefore not 
a very exactly defined meaning. These varioos 
hues are found to result from the analysis of white 
light. The ether vibrations which excite vis nail 
sensations are of enormous rapidity, and the r^rte 
increases from about 460 billions per second, for 
red rajfs, to about 670 billions in the case of violot*^® 

•; B M o al iiiiitaiy Mr, antd others have traced ajQa-lojgxos 

'..pBfe’PIW tl» ;CiGfe0af' sjiec^OTii and the musdcal scale. In poijOLt: of 
' ^ senes <d s&mi jaincipal colours, in coirrr^- 

i p a iaa t a .. notes of Uie {b} l)o&t socks producod ■|>y 
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Although the sensation of white is evoked by 
a combination of physical stimuli separately pro- 
ductive of other feelings, it is inaccurate, as we 
have before indicated, to speak of the conscious- 
ness of white as being a compound or complex 
mental state. The sensation, in itself unanalysable, 
must be accepted as such- The true type of the 
compound or complex sensation is that aroused by 
a union of different voices or instruments, where 
attention enables us to discriminate the separate 
elements of consciousness. The analysis of white 
light, the existence of various forms of colour blind- 
ness, of colour harmony, and of what are called 
negative^^ images, have suggested the hypothesis 

variations in the rate of the vibratory stimulus, and (c) both capable 
of certain agreeable and disagreeable combinations described as 
harmonious and inharmonious. The points of difference are 
however greater, {a) The character of each of the tones of the 
musical octave is so distinct and well marked as to have been 
recognized from the earliest times; the colours of the spectrum 
on the contra^ are va^ely defined and pass graduaBy into each 
other, many intermediate hues having equally good claims to a 
recognition in the scheme; {b) the change in the musical octave 
advances regularly in one direction, each succeeding note being 
farther from the first, while in the spectrum the movement is along 
a curve, and the last colour, violet, returns nearer than either 
indigo or blue, to the earlier colours red and orangp; {c) the 
auditory sensation rises regularly with equal increments in the rate 
of vibration, whilst large changes produce no consciouos effect in 
parts of the spectrum ; (d) the lange of vision is exhausted by a 
single octave, while the ear can span from six to eight. 

Aper4mages, incid&nial images, or spectra, are of two kinds, 
positive and negative. The former term is used to denote the images 
or sensuous perceptions of objects, which frequently continue to 
persist for some brief time after the cessation of the stimulus. If 
after gazing steadily for a few minutes at a coloured object we direct 
our eyes to a white surface, instead of the pos Hive after-image we 
become conscious of an image of the obj^t, but in the complementary 
hue. This is termed a negative image, and is explained on the 
above hypothesis as due to the temporary fatigue and consequent 
obtuseaess of the nerves previously excited, which are now unable 
to absmb their share of the new stimulus. 
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that the nerves of vision distributed in the retiii^ 
are of certain different classes adapted to respon<i 
to particular elementary forms of colour. Tb-^ 
theory has assumed different forms in the handle 
of different scientists, but as the question is physio- 
logical rather than psychological, we need not entor 
into it here. 

The term tone is sometimes used to express tb^ 
position of a colour in the spectrum, while depth 
is dependent on the quantity of pure white ligbt 
blended with the colour in question. The word 
inimsiiy is occasionally employed as synonymons 
with depth; properly, however, it should signify tb^ 
stronger or feebler force of the sensation. Iri 
addition to the fineness of the discriminative powor 
of sight in these several respects, visual sensations 
are in a high degree capable of being retained in 
memory and recalled in imagination. In fact, so 
superior in vivacity are the representations of this 
faculty to those of the other senses, that somo 
writers have been found to deny, but withont: 
adequate grounds, the existence of any other kind 
of images. The eye, though surpassing tbo 
other senses, is less delicately sensible to tbo 
duration of the stimulus than the ear. The pe^ir- 
sistence of positive after-images exhibited in tbo 
continuous impressions produced by the rapid 
circular movement of a bright object, prevents ns 
from discerning more than five or six snccessiv^ 
esdtations in the second. 

Tinj^ numerous capabilities would be snfii- 
of themselves to secure to ^ght high 
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nitiona! rank, but it is to the fact that the 
eye affords an immediate presentation of surface 
extension^ that its fundamental importance as a 
source of objective knowledge is due. The 
apprehension of colour necessarily involves that of 
space in two dimensions. It is undoubtedly true 
that originally the single eye, if it remained in a 
fixed position, could have apprehended but a very 
limited quantity of surface, that its perception of 
shape would have been extremely vague, and that 
it could have afforded no information at all as 
regards distance; but nevertheless the sensation 
of colour necessarily implies some perception of 
extension. The point will be made clearer when 
we come to treat of the development of sense- 
perception ; here, however, we would note that the 
means by which our visual perceptions of shape 
and distance are elaborated, and our apprehension 
of surface enlarged, are changes in the position and 
form of the eye made known to us by muscular 
sensations. The movement of the axis of the eye 
round the object viewed, the convergence of the 
two eyes varying with its distance, the self- 
adjusting process by which the optical lens is 
flattened or rendered more convex so as to focus 
the object upon the retina, are accompanied by 
faint feelings of tension which play an important 
part in giving precision to our spatial cognitions. 
In mature life the ‘‘local’" sensibility of the retina 
is very fine. Close to the centre of the yellow spot 
irritations as near together as *004 mm. are felt as 
distinct ; but the discriminative power diminishes 
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as we pass towards the circumference. The size of 
the retinal image, of course, decreases with tti^ 
distance of the object, still this extreme delicacy of 
the retina to the local character of the irritation 
enables the eye to become a very perfect instrument: 
for the accurate appreciation of extension. 

As a direct source of pleasure or pain visual 
sensations rank probably lower than those of arxy 
other faculty, though indirectly they may contribut:o 
much to our happiness. Bright lights and hues airo 
pleasing, and harmonious combinations have sltx 
agreeable effect. An intense glare of light is 
painful, but the feeling is organic rather than visual - 
Prolonged confinement in the dark produces an 
intense desire for light and great joy on first: 
restoration to liberty, but the pleasure soon fades* 
The contemplation of the beauties of nature and ar*!: 
affords rich and refined delight, but here the effect: 
is of an intellectual and emotional character, and 
not an immediate function of the sense. 

In our la^ chapter we remarked on the inverse 
ratio subsisting between the perceptional and the 
pleasurable or painful capacity of the senses. 

Macing back at them now, when they have been 
separately passed under review, and their chief 
features described in detail, the truth of that 
observation wiU be realized. If we divide omr 
tactual consciousness into the two great groups, 
the organic sensations, including the feelings of 
temperature on the one side, and the musculatir 
and s^isations of touch proper on the 
^ pKiceed to arrange them first according 
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to emotional, and then in regard to cognitional 
rank, we shall find that the two schemes will assume 
virtually an inverse order. Viewed as direct sources 
of pleasure and pain, starting from the highest they 
seem to stand thus : organic sensation, taste, smell, 
hearing, muscular and tactual states, and sight. But 
marshalled as instruments of objective knowledge 
the order is reversed : sight, tactual and muscular 
sensations, hearing, smell, taste, and lowest, the 
organic feelings. This classification regards only 
the immediate or direct emotional and cognitional 
properties of the consciousness of each sense, and 
the intrinsic difficulties of all such comparison would 
probably cause diversity of view about the former 
scheme; still, estimated from this limited stand- 
point, it seems to us approximately correct. 

Indirectly, indeed, sight is a much more im- 
portant source of pleasure and pain than the sense 
of smell, and the knowledge of the universe acquired 
by hearing far exceeds that gathered firom the actual 
experience of all our other senses combined; but 
in both cases we have merely appropriation of the 
results attained by the other faculties, and exten- 
sion of these results by means of association and 
inference. Viewed purely as a state of feeling, a 
sensation of colour or sound can afford much less 
pleasure or pain than an agreeable odour, or a 
nauseous stench. Similarly, the sensations of 
hearing are more precise, more finely discriminable, 
and more vividly revived in imagination, not only 
than those of taste and smell, bat even than our 
tactual and muscular consciousness. Yet, inasmuch 
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as they give us immediately no assurance of the 
reality^ or of the extensiofi of the material world, 
they must be ranked cognitionally higher than taste 
or smell, but lower than the combined muscular 
and tactual sense. Touch, indeed, since it reveals 
the mechanical properties of the world, has claims 
to stand even before sight as an instrument of 
objective cognition, and it is certainly more neces- 
sary ; still, the immense range of the latter faculty, 
its perfect presentation of the geometrical relations 
of the universe, and the delicacy of its other 
cognitive aspects have led us to place it at the head 
of the list.^ We need not attempt any further 
justification of the arrangement adopted, as the 
reader, by returning on our treatment of the senses 
separately, may ascertain the various considerations 
whkh have led to our conclusion. 

— On classification of the senses, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i, 
a. 3 ; D^ Amma, II. U. 22 — 24, et III, 1 . j; Dg Smsu et Sensato^ 
1 1- Os Uie Y&dom sens^, cf. De Anma, II. II. 13 — 24, Dg Sensu et 
Smsaio, lib. I Of modem works on the special senses, cf. Wyld, 
Fhysks and Phihsophy of the Senses, Pt. III. ; Ladd, op. cit. Pt. I 
c. V. ami Pt. II. cc. iii iv. The Five Senses of Man, by Bernstein, 
is a good popular treatise in many respects, but the authoi 
fineqiiently ccmfiises in a very crude manner the physical and the 
psydmloifical |»x}cesses. A good account of the senses contain- 
many iralitaHe remaiics on the views of Aristotle and the 
schfoolmen in the light of modem physiological science, will be 
found in P. F. Sails Sewis* work, Uetk Conoscenza Sensitiva. 

** Balmi^, Fwtdamentdl PhUosofhy, Bk. II. cc. x. xi. maintains 
the minority cd touch to aght and hearing from a cognitional 
gtna t of view. He does not, however, distinguish sufSciently in 
the direct or immediate efficacy of a sense 
and vdticli Is' meseiy mediate. In range and representative 
raised senses vastly surpass touch, but to a very 
UmhIt wmldi'. ’■ is i^poai. thecaju.tal supplied by tlM 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PERCEPTION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD: CRITICAL 
SKETCH OF THE LEADING THEORIES OF 
EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

How do we perceive the External Material World, 
and what are our grounds for believing in its real 
existence? This is the problem which has most 
harassed Philosophy since the days of Descartes. 
The two questions, the Nature of external percep- 
tion and the Validity of our belief in a material 
universe, are most intimately bound up with each 
other. The worth of every theory of cognition 
most be estimated by the sufficiency of the account 
which it gives of the reality that is known. 
Accordingly, though only the question of the pro- 
cess of apprehension is of a strictly psychological 
character, while the validity of the act belongs to 
Applied Logic, or Metaphysics, we shall find it very 
advantageous in the interests of our own science to 
trespass here a little on the domain of another 
volume of the present series. This impossibility 
of separating the problems of the genesis and the 
truth of knowledge shows again the futility of all 
attempts at isolating Phenomenal Psychology from 
Rational Psychology and Philosophy proper. 
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Let us begin with the more fundament al qtt r " « 

. What are our grounds for believing in the 
of a Material World outside and independerr'^: ^ , r n 

thought ? The answer given by certain 
is that there are no real grounds for this ** ^.^1 

that it is an illusion, or, at any rate, an 
prejudice. This is Scepticism, Now sceptic! 
be of either of two species: the one, 
universal^ which denies or disputes the ^ 

of attaining certitude by any of our facultie:^^ 
any department of knowledge ; the other 
limited, or partial scepticism, which admitting* o< 33 rt 
truths as evident, and certain faculties as 
sources of cognition, yet discredits some coiiv*i<^'^ t< * si 
of mankind generally deemed to be of vital ** ** * " 

ance. Against absolute scepticism argurxx^*^^ 
alike useless and impossible. Its advocate 
impregnable position, because he puts himself otxt 
the pale of discussion. Nothing can be doxxct ft *r 
such a man except to leave him alone. Of 
or mitigated sceptics there are many varieties, t»tii 
our concern here is only with that class, corrxxrxc»t» ly 
called Idealists, who deny the existence of a.i 3 i 
pendent material world- Several of these 
sophers will be refuted in detail in our hi3t:ox"icMi.i 
sketch in the latter part of this chapter, 3-13 . <3 
exhaustive treatment of scepticism in genersil is tti 
be found in the volume of this series 00. si 

Principles of Knowledge} Accordingly, we will lictciw 
limit ourselves to a brief enumeration of tho 


^ Cl Pt I. c. viii. and Pt. II. c. li 
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ments establishing the existence of an external 
material world. 

(i) The reality of other minds is admitted, we 
believe, by every sect of idealists falling short of 
absolute scepticism. But our assurance of the 
existence of other minds is only an inference from 
changes in the bodies which they animate. Conse- 
quently we cannot deny the existence of the latter 
outside of our own consciousness and maintain 
the independent reality of the former. But if 
we admit the existence of other human bodies, 
clearly we cannot reject any part of the material 
universe. (2) The idealist cannot explain the 
course and development of his own mental life 
without implying the permanent extra-mental exist- 
ence of his sense-organs and bodily frame. (3) The 
established relations between mental states and 
their neural conditions, and in fact all the chief 
troths of Physiology become unintelligible absur- 
dities if the permanent existence of a material 
organism outside of our thought is denied. {4) 
Physical science in general assumes the existence 
of an independent material world, and the harmony 
of its teaching with later results verifies the assump- 
tion. (5) The mutual confirmation of our several 
senses, exhibited in experiences of sight, touch, and 
movement, similarly demonstrates the existence of 
a material universe outside of the mind. These 
faculties, which present to us the extensional 
character of physical objects in widely different 
terms of consciousness, nevertheless agree unani- 
mously as regards the spatial relations of parts to 
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parts. The diagonal, for instance, bears the same 
proportion to the sides of the square, whether the 
lengths of the lines be apprehended by visual, 
tactual, or motor sensations. Now this unanimity 
is perfectly accounted for if by our several faculties 
we perceive a material world which really embodies 
these spatial relations. But if there does not exist 
an extended reality outside of our consciousness 
this agreement in the testimony of different wit- 
nesses is inexplicable. 

These arguments will be more fully developed in 
the second part of this chapter, but their mere 
summary statement is sufficient to establish the 
existence of an extended material world of which 
our body forms part. The psychological question 
now emerges : How do we perceive or know this 
outer universe ? Answers to this question, in spite 
of many important minor differences, may for the 
present be reduced to two. On the one side 
the majority of non-Catholic philosophers since 
the time of Descartes assume that the unextended 
mind cannot have an immediate apprehension of 
extended reality in any form. It can directly 
know only its own states. Consequently the chief 
effort of .modern speculation has been, either, 
assuming the existence of a Material World, to ' 
explain how from a knowledge of purely subjective 
feelings the mind can attain to the cognition of such 
an extra-mental reality, or, rejecting the existence 
of this latter, to account for the universal illusion. 
Philosophers believing in some sort of an inde- 
pendent Material Worlds who maintain that the 
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mind can only attain to a knowledge of such a 
world mediately as an inference from the ideas, or 
subjective representations, of which alone we are 
immediately cognisant, have been styled Represmta- 
tionalists or advocates of Mediate Perception. They 
have also been called Hypothetical Realists, Hypothe- 
tical Dualists, or Cosmotketic Idealists, since they look 
on the external universe as a necessary hypothesis to 
account for the ideas of which we have an immediate 
perception. All these authors err in the one common 
but groundless assumption that the human mind 
can immediately know nothing but its own unex- 
tended states. Starting from this false hypothesis, 
their theories give no adequate account of our 
knowledge of extension, and logically lead to sub- 
jective Idealism. We will expose some of their 
chief defects presently in our Historical Sketch. 

In complete opposition to Representationalism 
are to be found Aristotle, all the leading scholastics, 
mediseval and modern, and in this country during 
the past hundred years, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. 
At the present day Drs. Martineau, Mivart, M‘Cosh<. 
and Porter, are amongst the best known English- 
speaking representatives of the same line of thought. 
All these philosophers, notwithstanding sundry lesser 
points of disagreement, hold, that man in some 
cognitive acts^ at ail^ events immedmtdy apprciwo^ls 
extendi material reality. They l«ich 'fanow- 
ledge is not limited to Ae pCToq|A>a <£ mental 
states, or to the 'discernment of tie ^ relations 
between ideas. There are outside and inde- 
pendent of the world of thought real ani 
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we can, these writers agree in common with the 
universal conviction of mankind, cognize at least 
some of them. This theory has been named by- 
Hamilton the doctrine of Immediate or Presentative 
Perception, because it asserts that some objects of 
knowledge can be immediately present to the know- 
ing subject. Its supporters have also been styled 
Natural Realists, and Natural Dualists, because they 
maintain the existence of extended material reality 
standing in opposition to the immaterial mind to be 
a primitive deliverance of our percipient faculties. 

We hold the true doctrine to be that of Imme- 
diate or Presentative Perception. My present know- 
ledge of an extended material universe independent 
of my mind is inexplicable unless at least in some of 
my percipient acts there is contained an immediate 
apprehension of extension; and this apprehension 
necessarily reveals a duality or opposition between 
the simple subject of consciousness and the objective 
material reality. The growth and development of 
our several percipient faculties will be described in 
detail in our next chapter, so that it will be our 
duty here merely to expound accurately what we 
consider to be the general philosophical theory of 
Presentative Perception. 

We must begin by clearing up certain confused 
notions which have often obscured and disfigured 
the treatment of the problem, not only on the part 
of our opponents, but even in the hands of some 
able and vigorous defenders of Immediate Percep- 
tion, especially among the Scotch school. The 
exact meaning to be assigned to the terms, Ego 
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and Non-Ego, Self and Not-Self, Mind and External 
World, in this controversy is of the very first 
importance; or rather the vital point is that what- 
ever definite significations are attached to them be 
steadily adhered to throughout. 

Now in the first place by the term Ego is to be 
understood during the present discussion the entire 
person, the whole man made up of body and soul. 
The N&n-Ego is, therefore, whatever is not part of 
my person. In strictness it includes God and the 
universe of pure spirits, but as the reality of 
immaterial beings does not enter into our present 
controversy, we may define the Non-Ego as, the 
Material Universe distinct from my own animated 
organism. Self and Not-Self are to be considered 
as S3monymous with Ego and Non-Ego. The terms, 
Mind and External, or better, Extra-Mental World, 
must be carefully distinguished from the former 
pairs of words. Abstracting from all questions as 
to the substance of the soul, by Mind we here 
understand the umxtended conscious subject, the 
unity of my psychical existence, viewed apart 
from my body. By the External or Extra-Mental 
World, is meant all material reality, including both 
my own body and the extra-organic universe. Mind 
is thus narrower than Self or Ego, and External 
World is wider than Not-Self or Non-Ego. 

In the second place we must make dear our 
starting - point. Some representationalists often 
argue as if the mind were de facto completely 
separated from the body, or at any rate standing 
out of all relations to the corporeal fiame. What 
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would be the nature of perception in such a situa- 
tion we do not pretend to determine : it is not the 
problem of Human Psychology. We take man as 
he is; one being made up of mind and body, 
endowed with sensuous as well as intellectual 
faculties, and possessed of a variety of sense- 
organs, the natural instruments by which he 
acquires knowledge, not only of the surrounding 
world, but of his own body.^ 

Now in the problem of the Perception of the 
Material Universe^ two points connected with the 
ambiguous terms just defined, and consequently 
almost invariably confounded, have to be kept 
apart. They are, in fact, two distinct questions — 
the one, my apprehension of extension and extra- 
mental reality in any form, the other, my cognition 
of the Non-Ego or Extra-Organic portion of the 
material world. To begin with the first : we hold 
it to be certain that at all events in the case of its 
own organism the Ego has an immediate perception 
of extension. In sensations of sight and pressure 
there is directly revealed space of two dimensions. 
Whether the cause of the sensation is externalised, 
projected beyond the surface of the extended 
organism, or not, the conscious state aroused imme- 
diately presents extension. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that if extension were not so given the 
perceptions and conceptions of space of which in 

® It may be well to remind the student here that this assum]^ 
tion of an extended human body does not involve us in any 
principU. We are not now proving the existence of a material 
world— that we have done some pages back — but we are explain* 
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mature life we are iniJubitality possesstui could 
never have hiu;u ,!;euorat»:ti. If the mind knew 
only its own simple siilijective modilieations our 
present cojpiition t)f material objects would be 
ini[K)Ssiljli;. No fomposiliun, or fusion 

of meiitai states wliicli individually do not present 
any element of extension, could prodiict' the notion 
of extension. If some of our .senses havt! directly 
revealed .space to us, the represeutatioti.s t>f material 
olijects which we form can lie accounted for; if 
none of them had done so, these representations 
could never have arisen. This arjpmieid will be 
more fully dcvelopial when we come to criticize in 
detail the thenri<!s advanced to exj>lain the g^eiujsis 
of an external world of three dimensions out of 
simple con.scious states. 

Next comes the question: Do any of our per- 
cipient acts immediately make known to us the 
existence of a reality other than ourselves? It is 
here precision and consistency in the use of the 
terms Ef'o, External World, and the rest, become 
vitally important for clearness of thought in the 
lue.soiit discussion. We have said that in certain 
pereijuent acts, more particularly in those of sight 
and touch, lliure is given an immediate presentation 
of extension : Of what i.s this extemsion apprehcmlctl 
to be an attribute ? To what is it cognized to belong ? 
In mature life, undoubtedly, we perceive in an 
apparently instantaneous flash of cognition that 
the object against which we press is a .soft velvet 
cushion, that what we see is a red-brick house at 

fnr '*'*1*4* * 4 - * * 
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question, for in these acts there demonstrat:>iy 

involved complex processes of inference or 

ciation of ideas. Taking, however, the senS^*^^^ ^ 

of vision and pressure in their simplest ^ 

they immediately give, in addition to the perc^I^^ 

of extension, a knowledge of material reali'ty' ^ 

distinct from the percipient agent? The 

of this question will be found in reverting t:o 

distinctions. In the simplest percipient act * 

directly reveals extension there is given an i 5 1 1 « 

apprehension of '^otherness,” at least in the s<***^^^ 

of the extra-mental. Extension, whether it 

to our own sense-organs, or to objects outsi<A^* ^ ” 

our body, is not at all events an attribute of 

mental modifications ; it is opposed to the sut>j eo 1 1 vt** 

conscious act. Consequently, although in the 

stages of life such distinctions may not be exj>li<^if 

realized, there is given in the immediate pressoixtst 

tion of extension — whether this extension be retfcsrri** I 

to the Ego, to the Non-Ego, or not deternminsttoly tti 

either — ^an immediate apprehension of what 

the Mind, There is thus an ultimate duality i f n « nir 

consciousness at least in this significatioxjL 1 1 1 * 1 1 

some of our faculties are capable of immeclisittily 

apprehending extension, and extension thus 

hended necessarily stands opposed to the unext:oridlt:ti 

mind. 

But is Duality immediately given in the 'wicl«*r 
sense ? Does the percipient act not only imme<3li: 1 1 fly 
manifest to me an extended phenomenon irreciia<*:i |j|y 
opposed to the simplicity of the purely sut>je:c:tiv« 
state* but does it also immediately revea.1 till* 
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extciidi'tl phfiioincnon as olhi'f lliait iny 
other llatii uiy Self in tftr. sense of my wiiuli' 
being body uJiii S(.>n! ? or is my kiu)wle*dge of lln;; 

existeaic'e of a, Non^li^o in llit,; si.rie.t HiSisc ‘-of a 

mai.eria.1 vvtjrld outside of my own Inniy is this 

eofpdtion of a more eofnj»lcx, mtaliaie, mH.I jnessiliiy 
iiderentiai eha, ranter? This is (aataitily a moo^ dis* 
pulabh; }n)int. The niajorit,y ol NaiJirai Realists 
seem at times to ini|>Iy tliad the Nmi4ik;a in the 
staise of ICxtra'-organit..: materia! nx'dity is originally 
prestMdtai as extended, dislimd from, and Ojiposed 
to iny whole bodily self; bet the distine.f ion In*! ween 

the two uses of tlie tram /f/g; as iniduding ami as 

e\<'ludin|; the eaganism is on snr.h oeeasitms randy 

kept elt‘arly in vie.w. Idle Site.ond, or tpialihed form 
of Natural Dualism, would maintain tliat, whereas 
extrusion, and tlierefore ol*ji*etive reality, stajuling 
in opi'josiiion to the miiul, is immediately given in 
sensations of my own organism, yet ei>gniti<»n of 
material reality as external to my organisMi is a 
result of analysis;, euinpariaon, and infermiiaa lliis 
view, in hict, holrls that our {n-KX^pliou of the extra- 
organic univi'ise, altllougli in the dev'emj>ei| iiilelfi- 
genet* so easy a, ltd rapiii, is never! hrdess a caunplcx 
process# 

It does not a|>pear to ns that tins second form 
of the doctrine of Presentative Perception is always 
realised with sufficient distinctness* Tfie NmhEgu 
may, indeed, be orwyindlv and irnmediately pre- 
sented in some of otir pia'idpimit acts as extrinsic* 
to onr organism. But this is not nec'essary to 
accoiioit for our kter knowhtdge. b'oitimately^ 
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however, this second stage of the problem of Per- 
ception is of little or no philosophical importance; 
and at any rate the line of demarcation between 
inference and immediate judgment is not very 
well defined. It is essential that extension, and 
consequently, a reality opposed to the unextended 
subject of consciousness, be directly presented, 
but granted such an immediate perception, even 
limited to the spatial character of my own material 
organism, our knowledge of the rest of the universe 
would be readily built up.® 


Histomcai. Sketch of Modern Theories of External 

Perception. 

The question of External Perception has played such a 
large part in modern philosophical speculation that we deem 
it expedient to attempt a brief sketch of the subject. And 
we do this all the more willingly because experience has 
assured us that here, as often elsewhere, the most convincing 
proof of the true doctrine is to be found in a careful examina- 
tion of the history of counter-hypotheses. 

Descartes (1596 — 1650), whose philosophical speculations 
start from the dictum that I have an immediate and infallible 
knowledge of my own thought and of nothing more, may be 
justly considered the author of the problem of the bridge 
from the mind to the material world. It is to Loche (1632 — 
1704), however, that the various forms of British scepticism, 
together with the Idealism of Kant, are to be traced. Know- 
ledge, Locke repeatedly maintains, consists in the perception 
of agreement or difference between our ideas. We thus 
immediately apprehend not an external reality, but our own 

* Thus Hamilton justly observes : ** It is sufficient to establish 
the simple fact, that we are competent, as consciousness assures us, 
iramediatdy to apprehend the Non-Ego in certain limited relations ; 
and it is of no cons^uence whatever, either to our certainty of the 
reality of the material world, or to our ultimate knowledge of its 
whether by this primary apprehension we lay hold, 10 
the hfst instance, on a larg^ or a lesser portion of its contents- ' 
|Oa p, ai4.) ^ 
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mental states. Nevertheless, Locke holds that a material 
world does exist outside of the mind. He is thus a Hypo- 
thetical Dualist. We only know psychical representations, 
but we posit as their cause a physical universe. 

Bishop Berkeley (1685 — 1753) soon made manifest the 
inconsistencies of Locke’s teaching. Berkeley is celebrated 
chiefly for two contributions to the history of Philosophy, 
his system of Phenomemlistic Idealism and the Theory of 
Vision known by his name. The essence of the latter is 
contained in the two tenets that the eye of itself can perceivef* 
neither distance, nor (h) snrfacei'”extensroh." Visual sensa-f 
tions had originally as little reference to space as sounds or! 
tastes. By experience and association, the sensations of the^ 
eye grow to be symbols of tactual and motor sensations, 
which constitute our knowledge of solid bodies, and of space 
of three dimensions. From this account of the psychology | 
of perception the transition to his metaphysical theory of the 1 
nature of the External World is easy. Locke’s groundless i 
assumption that we can immediately perceive nothing but 
our own mental states, is accepted without question. All 
objects of knowledge are held to be reducible to ideas of 
the senses (sensations), internal feelings such as emotions, 
and acts of the imagination. Accordingly, we may not 
assert the existence of an independent extra-mental world. 
We can know or perceive only what is in the mind. The 
esse of every knowable object is percipu If material sub 4 
stances existed beyond consciousness, they could in nc| 
way be like our ideas, and cognition of such things byj 
ideas would be impossible. Moreover, matter could not 
act upon an unextended spirit. Therefore the hypothesis 
of an inert corporeal world which has existed for a time 
unperceived must be abandoned. Still, Berkeley vigorously 
asserted that his theory is in complete harmony with 
the belief of mankind. The table, chair, or fire, which 
I perceive, he does not deny to exist; but, adhering to 
Locke’s assumption, he calls whatever is apprehended an 
idea, and going still further he repudiates the hypothetical 
material cause supposed by his master to have awakened 
these ideas. But whence then do these ideas come, and what 
happens when I cease to perceive them ? Berkeley replies 
that God, and He alone, is the cause of my ideas. By the 
Divine agency, and not by any hidden inconceivable material 
substance, the permanence, regularity, and orderliness of the 
ideas are sustained. When I no longer think of ideas * 
(material objects) they still endure in the Divine mind, and 
may be apprehended by other men. In Berkeley’s system. 
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then, there are held to exist minds or spiritual substances, 
ideas, and the Divine spirit.^ 

David Hume (1711 — 1776), similarly starting from Locke’s 
principles, pushed Berkeley’s Idealism to the most absolute 
scepticism. All cognitions, or all objects of cognition — for 
with these writers the terms are interchangeable — are 
reducible to impressions (sensations) and ideas, fainter copies 
of the former. To explain our belief in a peiTnanent external 
reality, as well as to account for our other fundamental 
convictions, Hume appeals to the laws of the Association of 
Ideas. Through “ custom *’ by the reiterated occurrence of 
various impressions we grow to believe in the enduring 
existence of material things when unperceived. Such belief 
is, however, an illusion ; we only know the transient menial 
impressions* There is no such thing anywhere as an abiding 
substance, the substratum of changing qualities or accidents. 
We have no “ impression ” of it, therefore it does not exist. 
Berkeley got thus far as regards the notion of material 
substance; but Hume logically shows that by the same 
reasoning the idea of a spiritual substance, of a permanent 
mind amid changing states of consciousness is equally 
fictitious and unreal. The mind, just as well as the material 
world, is nothing more than a cluster of transitory impres- 
sions. The persuasion that nothing can begin to exist 
without a cause is also due to association. No single 
experience could give us the idea of causation; but the 
frequent repetition of two successive impressions so welds 
them together in our minds that we are deluded into the 
belief of some mysterious causal knot binding them, while 
there is really no connexion but that of succession. This 
illusory belief in particular instances of causality is afterwards 
gradually widened into the universal law, that every being 
which begins to exist presupposes a cause. 

We have here all the essentials of later associationism. The 
substantial souls, retained by Berkeley, follow the material 
world of Locke, and the Divine Spirit also becomes a useless 

* Berkeley s theory may be objected to on various grounds, such 
as his equivocal use of the terms idea and conceive, and his un- 
questioning acceptance of Locke’s assumption, but we have never 
seen any experiential argument which, strictly speaking, disproves 
^the hypothesis of hyperphysical Idealism. God, without the inter- 
jVention of a material world, could potentid absolutd immediately 
produce in men’s minds states like to those which they experience 
in the present order. The only demonstrative argument against 
the Theistic Immaterialist is, that such a hypothesis is in conflict 
with the attribute of veracity which he must ascribe to the Deity. 
T God could not be the author of such a fraud. 
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The chief strength, however, of the theory lies in the 
asserted sufficiency of the account which it professes to give 
of the material world apprehended by us. Assuming as 
self-evident the axiom that we can know only our own ideas, 
the external universe, it is alleged, really means to us nothing 
more than certain sensations plus possibilities^ of other sensa- 
tions, The most objective aud real attributes of material 
things are in common belief their extension and impenetrability , 
Nevertheless, these properties, it is asserted, are ultimately 
reducible to groups of muscular feelings possible and actual, 
“The perception of matter, or the object consciousness, is 
connected with the putting forth of muscular energy as 
opposed to passive feelings. . . . Our object consciousness 
JEirther consists of the uniform connexion of Definite feelings 
with Definite energies. The effect that we call the interior 
of a room is in^ the final analysis a regular series of feelings 
of sense related to definite muscular energies. A movement 
one pace forward makes a distinct and definite change in the 
ocular impressions; a step backward exactly restores the 
previous impression. ... All our so-called sensations are in 
this way related to movements. . . . On the other hand, 
what in opposition to sensations we call the flow of ideas — 
ihe truly mental or subjective life — ^has no connexion with 
our movements. We may remain still and think of the 
different views oi a room, of a street, of a prospect in any 
order.” ^ 

The apparently independent world of every-day experience 
has not suddenly manifested itself to us after the manner of 
a transitory hallucination. It is a gradual growth, and it is 
in tracing the supposed genesis of this illusory belief that 
Mill best exhibited his psychological and metaphysical 
ingenuity. Starting with the postulates of expectation, the; 
cocurrence of impressions, and the laws of mental associa- 
tion, he professes to satisfactorily explain all our present 
convictions. We experience, he says, various sensations, such 
as th(^ of colour, sound, and touch. After they have passed 
away we conceive them as possible. These feelings usually 
occur in groups, thus the consciousness of yellow is found in 
combination with certain sensations of contact, of smell, and 
of taste, which go to make up our perception of an orange, 

* It should be carefully borne in mind that in the associationist 
theo^ a possibility of sensation” is not a real actual agent 
ead^ing out of consciousness. It is os such, non-existent. Its only 

is in the idea or concepfim by which future experiences are 
T^^Hresexited. Mill seems frequently to forget thin 

* MeuM\ Science^ pp. 199^ 20a 
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Similarly, visual feelings precede the tactual sensations which 
we have come in course of time to call the table. By associa- 
tion the groups of states become so knotted together that one 
of them by itself is able to awaken in idea the rest, and to 
suggest them to us as possible experiences. A material object 
is, in fact, to us at any time one or two actual feelings with 
the belief in a suite of others as possible. The actual im- 
pressions are transient; the possibilities are permanent. In 
addition to the feature of permanence and fixity among these 
groups of possible impressions there is the constant and 
regular order which we observe among them. By association 
this gives rise to the notions of causation, power, and activity ; 
and we gradually come, on account of their permanent 
character, to look upon the groups of possible sensations as 
the cause of the actual feelings. Moreover, finding changes 
to take place among the possibilities of our impressions 
independently of our consciousness, we ate led by abstraction 
to erect these possibilities into an entirely independent 
material world. This operation is completed by the dis- 
covery, that other human beings have an experience similar 
to our own, and ground their conduct on the same permanent 
possibilities as ourselves. Besides the apparent permanence 
and independence of the material world, its most striking 
contrast with our sensations lies in its extension and impene- 
trability. The latter property, however, is merely the feeling 
of muscular action impeded. Space is similarly an abstrac- 
tion from motor feelings. Muscular sensations differing in 
duration “give us the consciousness of linear extension 
inasmuch as this is measured by a sweep of a limb moved 
by muscles. . . . The discrimhaation of length in any one 
direction includes extension in any direction.” Not only is 
the idea of space derived firom non-spatial feelings successive 
in time, but this mode, “in which we become aware of 
extension is affirmed by the psychologists in question to he 
extension.” “ We have no reason for believing that space 
or extension in itself ^ is anything different from that by 
which we recognize it.”® The synchronous character of 
space receives its completion from sight, which presents 
to us simultaneously a vast number of visual impressions 
associated with possibilities of motor and tactual feelings. 
Such is the empiricist theory of our belief in an independent 
material world. 

Phenomenal Idealism as thus advocated has been attacked 
from many different points of view, but we can here afford 
space for only a few of the leading difficulties which seem to 
• Mill’s Exam, of HamtUon (and Edit.), pp. 223. ^29, 230. 
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as absolutely fatal to the h5rpothesis. (i) In the first place, as 
we have already indicated, Idealism is incompatible not only 
with vulgar prejudices, but with the best established truths 
of science. Astronomy, Geology, Physical Optics, and the 
rest of the physical sciences, are inseparably bound up with 
the assumption that matter which is neither a sensation nor 
an imaginary possibility of a sensation exists apart from obser- 
vation. They teach that real, actual, material bodies, of 
three dimensions, not only exist, but act upon each other 
according to known laws whilst no human mind is con- 
templating them. Possibilities enjoying no existence beyond 
consciousness could not attract each other with a force 
varying inversely as the square of the distance ; they could 
not pass from green forests into coal beds, nor could they 
refract or interfere with other phenomena so as to determine 
the character of visual sensations independently of our wills. 
How, for instance, is the double discovery of the planet 
Neptune from the simultaneous but independent calculations 
by Adams, and Leverrier, to be explained, if there are not 
in the universe besides human minds extended agents which 
retain and exert their influence when unthought of by any 
created intelligence. 

(2) This irreconcilability between physical science and 
phenomenal Idealism results in a very noteworthy case of 
felo de se in the hands of Dr. Bain. He commences his 
works on Empirical Psychology with an elaborate account of 
the brain, the nervous system, and the various sense-organs. 
Later on in the same volumes he resolves the material world, 
including, we presume, the aforesaid objects, into a collection 
of mental states. Finally, in his book on Mind and Body, he 
resolves the mind, that is, the total series of conscious states, 
into subjective aspects or phases of neural currents. Now 
obviously there is at least one absurdity here. What is the 
exact meaning of the statement that a mental state is but the 
subjective aspect of a nervous process, which is itself but a 
group of sensations ? At one time the mind is alleged to be 
a function of the brain, and elsewhere the brain, with the 
rest of the physical universe, is analyzed into a plexus of 
muscular feelings incapable of existing beyond consciousness. 
These two mutually destructive tenets, Phenomenal Idealism 
and Physical Materialism, are the logical outcome of the 
sensist theory of cognition; but unfortunately disciples of 
that school do not usually reason out on both sides the 
consequences of their assumptions with the clearness and 
courage of Dr. Bain. The only subject for regret is that the 
latter writer neither attempts to reconcile the two repugnant 
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theses, nor frankly avows that they form a reductio ad absurdum 
of his theory.® 

(3) Again, the primary assumption on which all pheno- 
menalistic theories since the days of Locke have been based 
is false. That we can only know our own mental states, that 
we cannot apprehend material reality as affecting us is 
neither an a priori nor a self-evident truth, and still less can 
it be established from experience. The fact that we are 
unable to imagine how matter can act upon mind, or how 
mind can become immediately cognizant of something other 
than itself, is no objection against the clear testimonv of 
consciousness, as manifested after the most careful intro- 
spection, that the mind does immediately perceive something 
other than itself acting upon it. Moreover, from this first 
illegitimate assumption flows the second error, that extensi«>n 
is identical with that by which it is measured. The velocity of 
a moving locomotive or of a flying swallow is not the same 
thing as its force. Now, our knowledge of extension may 
receive accurate definition and determination, mainly by 
means of the muscular sensations, and yet what we call the 
extension of objects may be not only something different 
from these sensations, but it may also be immediately appre- 
hended in a less defined manner through some other senses. 

(4) Further, we must deny in toto that sensations, muscular 
or any other, viewed in themselves as purely subjective non- 
spatial feelings, could ever by any process of addition tu 

® The defence suggested by some writers, that the scientific 
psychologist is no more bound to give a metaphysical account of 
the materials with which he deals than the astronomer, or the 
geologist, is a mere shallow evasion of the difliculty. Psychology 
stands here in quite a different position from that of all the 
physical sciences. Its first duty is to furnish such an expo.sitir.>n 
of the nature of cognition as will secure an intelligible meaning to 
the terms employed in all sciences including itself, and assuredly 
it may not with impunity reduce its own statements to nonsensic^ f, 

absurdities. If it resolves neural currents into modifications of 
consciousness, it may not then turn round and resolve this con- 
sciousness into aspects of the aforesaid currents. If it does so. it is 
bound at all events to explain the precise significance of the out- 
come of this interesting dialectical feat. Mill’s very just contention 
against Hamilton is very much to the point here. “ When a thinker 
is compelled by one part of his philosophy to contradict another 
part, he cannot leave the conflicting, assertions standing and throw 
the responsibility of his scrape on the arduousness of his subject ; 
a palpabk self-contradiction is not one of the difficulties which can 
be adjourned as belonging to a higher department of science.’^ 

(Exam. pp. 122* 123.) 
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transformation be worked up into an apparently extra-menta 
world. It is only by the surreptitious introduction ol 
extended elements that an extended product can be effected ; 
and the great use made of the muscular sensations in the 
empiricist theory is due to the fact that the illicit transition 
from the asserted originally subjective signification of motor 
sensations to the objective meaning implied in ordinary 
beliefs is liable to escape notice. If these feelings are 
steadily remembered to be simple states of consciousness 
varying only in duration and intensity ^ it will be seen that 
they cannot, an5r more than sensations of sound or smell, 
“ consolidate into extended objects. Duration — serial 
length in time — belongs to all sensations, yet many of these 
afford no knowledge of space, much less constitute it. Sensa- 
tions may also vary in intensity without evoking the notion 
of velocity; this latter cognition, in fact, presupposes the 
idea of space. 

In all associationalist accounts of the genesis of our 
knowledge of an external world there is a continual equi- 
vocation between strictly mental existence and that which is 
intra-organic but not purely mental ; between the significa- 
tion of the terms describing the organism legitimate on their 
principles and the alleged erroneous meaning wdiich these 
vords convey to the vulgar mind. Notwithstanding all lofty 
disclaimers to the contrary, sensationalists when tracing the 
laadual manufacture of the material universe out of simple 
states of consciousness, really do assume the existence of an 
extended organism, as known from the first. When Mr. 

. Bain, or Mr. Spencer, describes how muscular feelings, 
varying in duration and velocity, give rise to the belief in 
♦ixtended space, the explanation seems plausible because the 
yeader almost inevitably passes from the subjective inter- 
pretation, which is all that is lawful to the writer, to the 
objective realistic meaning embodied in common language. 
The phrases, “ range of the arm,” sweep of a limb,” and the 
like, employed by associationists in expounding the supposed 
orighi of the notion of extension, necessarily suggest to the 
mind real extended objects known as such, and so con- 
veniently hide the true difficulty. Commencing with a 
knowledge of our own body as extended, the development 
of pnr conviction of an independent material world might, 
pmfimps, even on sensationist lines, proceed tolerably enough ; 
bnf If our body and the rest of space are nothing more than 
and if the mind can only apprehend its own 
fillings, then the first step is impossible. Suc- 
mi^sEmlar or tactual feelings in the interpretation ol 
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these sensations permissible to Mr. Spencer or Mill can no 
more account for the present appearance of extended objects 
than experiences of sound, of smell, or of toothache, 

(5) The argument from the existence of other minds to which 
we have before alluded may also be here urged with peculiar 
torce against Mill and Dr. Bain. Both of these wTiters lay 
stress upon the value of the testimony of other minds in 
establishing our belief in an independent world. Our know- 
ledge, however, of other minds than our own is only gained 
by an inference from changes in certain portions of the 
physical world, assumed to have a real existence beyond our 
consciousness. Now if the chief premiss is invalidated, if it 
is demonstrated that we have, and can have no knowledge 
of anything external to our consciousness, that the seemingly 
independent human organisms around us are only modifica- 
tions of our own. mind, clusters of our muscular feelings 
actual and ideal, then assuredly it is an unworthy superstition 
to continue to put faith in the external existence of other 
minds, and still more ridiculous and absurd to invoke their 
testimony as a leading agency in the generation of our belief 
in the material world, including of course the bodies from 
which their existence is inferred. 

(6) There remains another fundamental difficulty which 
goes to the very root of the sensationist philosophy. This 
genesis of space out of time necessarily implies, at all events, 
the existence of Sl permanent mind. Under the pressure of Dr. 
Ward’s severe criticism, Mill was obliged in addition to his 
other assumptions to “ postulate ” memory. A mere succession 
of disconnected feelings could never ^ve rise to the notion 
of time., and still less could the possibilities of such successive 
sensations be condensed by themselves into the simultaneity 
of space. But memory is precisely what the ‘doctrine which 
reduces the mind to a series of feelings has no right to 
postulate. An abiding subject permanent among our 
changing states is an essential requisite for the existence 
of memory. If, however, the notion of time is impossible 
to the sensationalist, a fortiori is that of space. 

Emanuel Kant (1724 — 1804). — A theory of perception 
equally erroneous with that of Hume’s school, but starting 
firom an almost diametrically opposite conception of the 
nature of the mind and of cognition, is that of KamU Instead 
of explaining all mental products as comple/^^its arising 
out of the aggregation, association, and coalescence of sensa-. 
lions passively received, Kant holds the mind to be endowed 
from the beginning with certain a priori or innate subjective • 
forms,’* by which all its experience is actively moulded oc 
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shaped. Among the most important of these are the two 
“ intuitions of Space and Time. The first is imposed on the 
acts of external the second on those of internal sensibility. 
The sensations of our external senses are non-spatial in them- 
selves, and they are awakened by a non-spatial cause. It is 
the subjective co-efficient that shapes the mental act so as to 
give rise to the perception by which we seem to apprehend 
extended objects outside of the mind. Similarly our mental 
states are presented to us by the internal sense — inner con- 
sciousness — as occurring in time. This, too, is an illusion 

I due to a purely subjective factor in cognition. We have no 
reason for supposing that these states are not timeless in 
themselves. We can only kaov/ phenomena^ or the appearances 
of things as shaped and coloured, by these subjective con- 
ditions; to noimemij or things-in-themselves, we can never 
penetrate. Still the existence of a noumenon beyond con- 

! sciousness Kant maintains as requisite to account for our 
cognitive acts. He is thus a Hypothetical^ Dualist, denying 
an immediate appfeEensidn“6fan extefifal reality , But asserting 
its existence as a necessary supposition. 

Deferring to a later chapter^he examination of Kant’s 
^tem as a whole, we may here indicate a few of the objec- 
tions suggested against his treatment of the subject-matter at 
|present under discussion. In the first place, it has been 
fcrged that Kant’s attempted proof of the existence of a priori 
fcgredienfe in all our knowledge is invalid, (a) “ Space,” he 
fargues, ‘*is not a conception which has been derived from 
outward experiences. For in order that certain sensations 
may relate to something without me .... and that I may 
represent them not merely without and near to each otlier, 
but also in separate places, the representation of space must 
exist as a foundation. Consequently, the representation of 
space cannot be borrowed firom external phenomena through 
experience, hut, on the contrary, this external experience is 
only pc^ible through the said antecedent representation.” 
Space is, therefore, a purely subjective a priori form, inherent 
in the constitution of the mind, and imposed on the material 
filament given in sensation* 

This Hi^od of r^qning was employed by Plato to show 
that alTTnowledge is' fejilly innate. It sins by nrovirtp* ton 
Sffldhr If it were true that we could not'appreKSSa^^ 

|ps emended unless ive had a previous representation of ex- 
Ijtosioa, then it would seem to follow that we could nevei 
. I a sound, or snell, unless we had antecedently 
, I % s miiil ai y ©ognition. of the nature of the taste, sound, or siuelL 

Mmklejohn. p. 24. 
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If there are in existence extended material bodies, and if we 
are endowed with the faculties of touch and sight, there is no 
reason why we should not immediately perceive the spatial 
qualities of these bodies when they act upon our senses. 
The perception may of course be at first vague, but frequent 
experience can perfect 

(b) “We never can imagine or make a representation to 
ourselves of the non-existence of space, though we may 
easily enough think that no objects are found in it. It must,/, 
therefore, be considered as the condition of the nnspibilitv 
of phenomena, and by no means as a determination ceTicndvid: 
on them, and is a representation a priori, w^hich necessarily * 
supplies the basis for external phenomena.” (p. 25.) Thfs 
difficulty is solved by distinguishing between actual or real 
space, and possible or ideal space. The former is identical 
with the voluminal distance or interval enclosed by the 
surface-limits of the entire collection of created material 
objects, the latter is simply the possibility of extended 
objects. Now, although all material things wk'e annihilated, 
the possibility of their existence, and therefore possible space, 
would remain. Consequently, having once apprehended 
the extension of existing bodies, we can never think them to 
be impossible, although we may abstract from their existence. 
The conception of ideal space, or the possibility of material 
bodies, is thus indestructible, not because it is merely a 
condition of thought, but because it is a condition of cor- 
poreal being. 

id) “ Space is no discursive or, as we say, general con- * 
ception of the relations of things, but a pure intuition. For,* 
in the first place, we can only represent to ourselves one " 
space, and when we talk of divers spaces we mean only parts ' 
of one and the same space. Moreover, these parts cannot 
antecede this one all-embracing space, as the component '' 
parts from which the aggregate can be made up, but can be * 
cogitated only as existing in it.” Again, {d) ‘ ‘Space is repre- 
sented as an infinite given quantity.” To these arguments 

In maintaining that our developed knowledge of space is a , 
result of experience, a distinction not always realized by Kant 
should be made between the abstract concept or notion of space in | 
general and the concrete perception of an individual object as extended\ 
The former is an elaborate intellectual product reached by abstrac - 1 
tion, reflexion, and generalization, and presupposes many individual 1 
perceptions of concrete extension. The perception, on the other I 
hand, is given, vaguely indeed at first yet truly, in the immediate 
experience of an extended surface affecting the sense of contact 01 I 
of sight 
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we may again reply that a general conception of the relations 
of material things, or an abstract notion of the possibility of 
extended objects, may be formed from many perceptions 
of different parts of space. The fact that such an idea of 
possible space represents the latter as infinite, or rather 
indefinite, one, and all embracing, in no way proves that this 
representation is given a priori, 

Kant further holds that the necessity and tmiversaUty which 
characterize geometrical judgments establish the subjective 
OTgin of our cognition of space. This must be denied. 
Objects without the mind may have certain modes or rela- 
tions of a contingent and others of a necessary nature. But 
if such were the case there can be no reason why the mind 
incapable of apprehending both with equal truth. 
I The expiration put forward by Natural Realism is that there 
i are certain essential and certain other accidental conditions 
I of material being, and that these are reflected by necessary 
j and contingent features in our thought. This is a simple and 
j adequate account of the problem without the gratuitous 
I assumption of innate forms.^ 

^ Stiil even were it true that our knowledge of external 
cmjects in no way repreriited them, the doctrine of Kant, 
that our apparent cognition of our own mental states as they 
are in- them selves is deceptive, would be erroneous. In this 
region, at least, ^e distinction between phenomenal knowledge 

I and nonmenul existence is utterly invalid. A conscious state 
cannot have any existence-in-itsdf apart from what it is appre- 
hended to be. Its esse is percipi. Since, then, mental states 
are as they axe apprehended, and since they are apprehended 
^^successive, they must form a real succession in-themselves, 
IThey^ cannot be timeless as they are non-spatial. But if so 
|Kant s “ form of the internal sense ** — the intuition of time — ^is 
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extinguished. According to him time, like space, is merely a 
subjective condition of our internal consciousness imposed on 
realities timeless in themselves. As, however, there is a real 
succession in our ideas, there is a true correlate to the notion 
nf time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot 
be denied to the external reality which acts upon us, and so 
we are justified in maintaining the objective yalidity qf ihe ‘ 
notion. The whole growth and evolution of each mac's 
mental life, and its connexion with the development of hia 
organic existence, affords the most cogent conceivable evidence 
of the real truth of the conception of time. 

Further, the arguments already put forward against Phe- 
nomenal Idealism show that neither space nor time can Be a i 
purely" subjective form. Physics and astronomy, for instance, 
are irreconcilable with such a view. Thus, the latter science * 
by a series of elaborate deductions from (a) abstract geometrical 
theorems dealing with the properties of pure space, and {b) ' : 
dynamical lo.'ws describing the action of unperceived /orres in- ^ 
an orderly manner in time, foretells a transit of Venus a - 
century hence, and the result verifies the assumptions. Now! 
the introduction of the second element is peculiarly in- 
compatible with the alleged subjective nature of space. 
A consistent system of pure geometry might perhaps be 
worked out in such an a priori space, but there would be 
no reason why its theorems should exactly apply to the 
operations of extra-mental non-spatial agents. Accordingly, 
the orderliness of the universal force of gravitation, which 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and produces 
regular movements in certain intervals of time, establishes 
agreement between the supposed mental forms and the 
reality beyond consciousness.^® The physicist also teaches 
ns that the external causes of our sensations of colour and 
sound are vibratory movements of ether (in extra-mental 

1$ ‘i Physical phenomena find throughout their most complete’ 
explanation in the supposition that things-in-themselves exist in 
space of three dimensions as we know it. It is at least ver;^l 
doubtful that any other supposition could be so brought intm 
agreement with the facts. We have, therefore, every ground foil 
believing that our conception of substances extended in space on 
three dimensions does not in some way symbolize things which exist 
in themselves in quite another way, but truly represents things as ^ 
they actually exist in three dimensions.” (Ueberweg’s Logic, § 44/ 
note.) The above line of argument is urged with great force both 
in Ueberweg’s Logic, §§ 38 — ^44, and in his History of Philosophy, 
Vol. II. pp, 160— 166. 
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t space) occurring in succession (in extra-nienta.1 time), 

I ft ii’ther informs us that the quality of the sensation is deter- 
S mined by the size and rapidity of these waves. Now tiii^ 
i teaching is irreconcilable with the view that the suppose dl 
i space and time are merely subjective forms of outer and inner 
i sensibility. It implies that the so-called noumena, the extra. - 
I mental causes of our sensations of colour, occupy a real spao^ 
iof three dimensions, antecedent to and independent of 
obseivation of the percipient mind.^^ 

In addition to these objections a number of other defects 
in Kant’s system have been exposed. He assumes without 
investigation the false representationalist theory in vogu^ 
since the times of Descartes and Locke, teaching that wes 
have no immediate knowledge of things affecting us, but only 
^of our own mental states. He illogically postulates an ex- 
jternal noumenal world as the cause of our conscious states > 

I whereas he has no ground for asserting its existence, espe- 
^cially since he teaches that causality is another deceptivo 
lintellectual form with no objective value. Fiuaily, he is con.-* 
fused and inconsistent in expounding the nature of the sni> - 
posed a priori forms, frequently appearing to conceive then i 
as complete representations, ready made from the start and 

Some defenders of Kant assert that he never really intended 
to make space and time purely subjective, and Mr. Mahaffy replies 
rather brusquely to Trendelenburg that Kant “ never denied theia^ 
objectivity unless in an absurd sense.” (Critical Philosophy^ p. dS.) 
Undoubtedly it is often very difficult to make out Kant's meaning', 
but if there is a single point on which he seems to be uninistakal>ie 
it is that space and time are formal, or purely subjective, Wheren^ 
sensations of sound and colour are frmn without, space and 
he holds to be subscribed from within. ” Space does not represent 
any property of objects as tMngs4n4hemselves, nor does it represent 
them in th^ relations to each other; in other words, space does not 
r^jresent any determination of objects as attached to the objects 
themsdves, and which would remain even though all subject ive 
conditions of the intuition were abstracted. . . . Space is nothing 
else than the/orm of all phenomena of the external sense, that is, 
the subjective condition of the sensibility under which aiono 
external intuition is possible.” (Cf. Critique, Transcend, j^sih. § ^ . ) 
Such passages could be multiplied indefinitely. It is a summa-r’y , 
but not very convincing disposal of opponents to sim;|^y assert thnt 
any other view of space than this is absurd. If it is still maintain eeci 
that Kant allowed the existence of a mmmnal space which suflSices 
for the demands of science, then under the shadow of this obscu. nc 
and elastic term we have admitted an ^tra-meotal extension of 
three dimaisiaDs conditicming the uimbserved causes of oiar 
sensatKms, and the chief cxmtention oi the Tmmcmdental Msth^ti4 
' ' ' 
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fitted with perfect accuracy on to the first act of perception, 
whilst at other times he seems to look on them as slowly 
and gradually realized with extended experience. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, starting firom the same assumptions as * 
Hume and Mill, nevertheless rejects Idealism, substituting in i 
its place a species of Hypothetical Dualism which he calls \ 
Transfigured Realism. With him, as with them, we can know! 
nothing but our own feelings; yet he affirms that there is out- 
side of the mind an Unknowable Reality, the objective cause of 
our sensations. But beyond the fact that such a noumenon 
exists, we can assert nothing of it. “ What we are conscious 
of as properties of matter, even down to weight and resistance, 
are but subjective affections produced by objective agencies, 
which are unknown and unknowable.” ^ His defence of this 
theory is based on an analysis of our mental operations akin 
to that of the older Associationists, supplemented by an argu- 
ment against the Idealism of these writers extending over 
some nineteen chapters. The chief proofs which he urges 
against Idealism are these : (i) Priority. — In the history of 
the race, as well as in the history of every mind, “ Realism is 
the primaiy conception,” and Idealism is merely derived from 
and subsequent to the former. (2) Simplicity. — ^The chain of 
reasoning establishing Realism is simpler and shorter than 
that proving Idealism. The latter, too, depends on the 
former. (3) Distinctness. — ^The doctrine of Realism is pre- 
sented in distinct and vivid terms, whilst Idealism can be 
apprehended only in a vague and obscure manner. (4) 
Realism is established by the criterion of the Universal 
Postulate. We must accept as true what we are obliged to 
think, and we cannot think away the existence of the objects 
which we perceive. 

We can only touch on one or two points of this theory 
here. In the first place, though Mr. Spencer’s arguments 
are undoubtedly valid against the idealist, they are not less 
efficacious against his own system. All the proofs firom 
simplicity, priority, the application of the Universal Postulate, 
and the rest, tell equally in favour of Natural Realism against 
Transfigured Realism as expounded by himself. In the second 
place, Mr, Spencer’s Transfigured Realism is little, if at all, 
fitter to meet the demands of science than Kant’s non-spatial 
noumena or Mill’s possibilities of sensation- Accordingly, for 
disproof of the new hypotheses, we refer the reader back to 
the arguments we have been just expounding. Physical 
science asserts much about the intemal relations of the 
extra-mental causes of our sensations, which implies the 
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existence of a real time, and of a space of three 
apart from our consciousness, yet truly miiTored by 
features of that consciousness. Mr. Spencer’s own s'fcsLto- 
nient, too, that there are variations in the modes of 
asserted Unknowable corresponding to our consciousafis^® 
changes in space and time, abandons his most important 
that we can know nothing about the Unknowable excoj>“fc 
existence. The same difficulty which proved fatal to 
theories of Mill and_ Kant tell equally against Mr. Spoxxoor*.. 
Neither the assumptions nor conclusions of Physical Scionoo 
can be confined within the territory of phenomena. 
notions of “energy” and “force” lying at the root ^ ox 
mechanics and physics, and the laws of their action 
science professes to expound, imply that the mind has ^ irosal 
valid knowledge of the sujjposed uoumenal or 
causes of our^ sensations. Finally, Mr. Spencer’s redixotioxx 
of the material world, which we appear to perceive ^ ixxto 
groups of feelings is based, like that of Hume and Dr. Ba-ixx, 
on the false assertion that we cannot have an immo<3.i3.to 
knowledge of external reality. 

Readings. — The First Principles of Knowledge, by John Riolc:SLt>y' » 
Pt. II. c. ii. ; Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought, c. iii. ; On UT , 

cc. vii — xi. ; Dr. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I. pp. 

214; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xxv. — ^xxviii. ; Professor Voitolx^Sf 
Hamilton, cc. v.— vii. ; Dr. M‘Cosh, Exam, of Mill, cc. y I 

Ueberweg, Logic, §§ 37 — ^44 ; R. Jardine, The Elements of the 
&f Cogmtwn, pp. 47—58, X25— 148. 
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DEVRT.OPMKNT of SF.NSli-FFKr.F.mOMt 
EDUCATION OF Tllli SENSES. 

'Phe true account of our cognition of the external 
world is that which maintains the doctrine of 
immediate perception — that in some of its acts the 
mind directly apin-c.lic.iuls a material reality other 
than itself; hut there is no inc.f)m|):itihiHiy hctvveen 
this theory and the admission that in tlie peredpient 
lets of mature life there are involved many results 
gathered by association, and numerous mediutf^ 
inferences of a more or less complic.ateil nature. 
The advocate of immediate perception is not com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the eye of itself imme- 
diately apprehends something presented to its view 
as a solid brick house situated at a hurulred yanls 
distance, nor that touch from the Ix-jpuuing makes 
known a particular sensation of pressure as dn<i to 
a squeeze of the foot. The apparently simple 
cognitions which succeed each other from mome nt 
to moment in mature life, contain certain primary 
data which have been immediately presented to the 
sensses; but a large fraction of the whole is, in most 
cases, built up out of contributions furnished by 
imagination and memory. The variidy of the 
elements involved, and the plurality of the stages 
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comprised in these brief acts of knowledge, have 
been dwelt on at copious length by many modern 
psychologists, and elaborate descriptions of the 
gradual development of apprehension by the aggre- 
gation,” segregation,” and ^integration” of sen- 
suous ** ingredients ” into the final product, the 
perceived thing, are very familiar to the reader of 
English philosophical literature. In spite, however, 
of the exhaustiveness of these analyses one all- 
important factor is almost invariably omitted. Intel- 
lect, in its old and proper signification, as a higher 
rational activity superior to sense, awakened, 
indeed, to exercise by the latter, but transcending 
its i^ge— Intellect, thus understood, is ignored. 
Yet it is precisely this faculty which makes intelli- 
ligibie the stream of change disclosed in sensation. 

Sense can never penetrate beyond phenomena, 
its formal object is the concrete quality of the 
individual thing, and it is percipient of successive 
changes and co-existing accidents; but it cannot 
m^e known the being or essence of things; it is 
blind to the causality of agents, and to the sub- 
stcmtmhty of objects; and of those numerous 
rekdtons of identity, similarity, unlikeness, depend- 
ence, and the rest, which form the universal frame- 
work, the rational tissue, of our knowledge, it can 
give no account. A creature endowed merely with 
sensibility could never come to know itself as a 
person, to apprehend itself as an abiding ego, and 
to ^t itself in contrast and opposition to an objective 
Hot it come to truly cognize ^y 

poftkit of tite mctemal universe ony 
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comprised in these brief acts of knowledge, have 
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itself 2 LS 3. Sense, it has been well said, 

can apprehend the suchness ” — ^the phenomena 
qualities — but not the being, the “isness” of 
things. Now in normal perception these sensuous 
and intellectual elements are closely interwoven, 
and it may require careful attention and reflexion 
to separate them ; but none the less are they radically 
different in kind. As, however, the plan of our work 
requires us to treat of intellectual activity by itself, 
we will in the present chapter devote ourselves 
mainly to the exposition of the development of the 
sentient factor in the process, although, of course, 
in man*s actual experience sense and intellect are 
not thus isolated. 

Before beginning, an example may be useful to 
show the reader unfamiliar with psychological 
analysis, that seemingly simple perceptions are 
really complex. Walking in a field, I become 
suddenly conscious of a familiar sound, and exclaim, 
"M hear my big, white dog barking in the road on 
my right about eighty yards away.” But a little 
reflexion will convince me that the sense of hearing 
contributes only a small share to such a percipient 
act. Of the distance, direction, size, and colour of 
the agent which has caused the noise, my ear of 
itself can tell me nothing. It merely presents to 
me an auditory sensation of a particular quality, 
and of greater or less intensity; the remaining 
elements of the cognition are reproductions of past 
experiences. Similarly in other cases, unnoticed 
inferences, and faint associations furnished by the 
rest of the senses, attaching to the direct testi- 
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many of each particular faculty, simulate after a 
time the character of immediate revelations of the 
latter. These indirect or inferential cognitions may 
be styled the acquired perceptions of the sense in 
question. It is the office of the psychologist to 
carefully analyze these into their primitive elements, 
to ascertain what are the ultimate data afforded by 
each sense, and to trace the chief steps in the 
l^ocess by which the elaborate result is reached. 

Development of Tactual Perception. — 
Although in describing the general features of the 
different senses viewed as mental powers, the order 
ctf treatment adopted was unimportant, here in 
tracing the development of perception it is a matter 
of great moment to follow as closely as possible the 
natural order in which de facto the several faculties 
come to offer their contributions.^ Accordingly we will 


* To start -with perception by taste, smell, or hearing, or at all 
efwifcs to taks any of these as the true type of external perception, 
k a comitee inversioii of what is actually given in nature, and may 
kai into serious philosophical error. These are precisely the 
teito % which originiiy we do not obtain any direct percep- 
mskker. They are wanting in the most important feature of 
thagt species of cc^ition which they are supposed to exemplify. 
Ikey are cariginally of an almost purely subjective character, and 
tlierelore but Httle better suited than imagination or memory 
to illiystotle the maimer in which we come to know the materi^ 
universe. Hmring^ employed not for the illustration of indirect or 
acsquiredi perceptions, but as a typical representation of the per- 
c^nal process in general (Cf. Mr. Sully, Outlines ^ pp. 15 1, 15:2), 
uiaaleads the reader into the belief that since by far the greater 
part of the informatiou yielded by this faculty is of a mediate 
aiwl aaferential clmracter, testifying only to possibilities of other 
of SOTsatipn, therefore aU modes of perception are of a 
aaEsbjective character, and no percipient faculty gives us 
usMeihate presentation of extended matter. Hearing 
c aihfliil^alwBidantly the force of associated or acquire 
perceptkai they do not illustrate. 
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commence with the sense of touch, including under 
it tactual sensations proper, feelings of pressure, 
and muscular sensations, whether of resistance or of 
movement. It seems to us a mistake in this con- 
nexion to endeavour to separate the consciousness 
of pressure from that of mere contact. The isola- 
tion is purely ideal. The difference between them 
is one of degree, and in the actual experience of 
the child sensations of touch, so far as they are 
of any psychological significance, involve feelings of 
pressure. The consciousness of resistance to active 
effort put forth, indeed, implies a new element, 
and facilitates the apprehension of something other 
than self given in the recipient sensation of passive 
pressure, but even this latter state makes us directly 
cognizant of extra-mental reality. Starting then 
with the sense of touch, naturally the first question 
which meets us is : How do we come to know the 
spatial relations of the several parts of our own 
person ? 

In mature life we instantaneously localize an 
impression in the point of the body^ irritated; 
and some writers maintain that the affirmation of 
consciousness is of such a character that this 
reference of a feeling to the part excited must be 
a natural endowment possessed from the beginning. 

* This ^ms true in the case of sensations of surface pressure, 
not so, however, as regards the organic sensations, or those of the 
other special senses. We project or externalize the cause of 
the auditory^ or visual sensation, but unless the impression is 
markedly painful we do not in mature life advert to the point of 
the organism affected by the stimuli of these senses. It is in fact 
the organic or tactual element involved in these sensations which 
•nahles ns to localize them. 
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But what precisely is meant by saying, feel a 
pain in my foot ” ? The statement at once calls up 
a visual image of the member affected; and it 
further presents this image at about five feet in a 
nearly vertical line from my eyes. However, as 
distance cannot be directly apprehended by the 
eye, but is known primarily through muscular 
sensations of movement, and as the visual image 
of my foot is certainly not given in the painful 
feeling of pressure, the first consciousness of such 
a sensation could not have been similar to this. 
We are not born with an innate idea or representa- 
tion of our person. Aristotle, long ago, taught ^that 
all knowledge starts from experience, and the topo- 
graphy of our own body is no exception to the rule. 
By observation and experiment, and not through 
any a priori endowment, we have come to learn the 
shape and appearance of our organism, and to know 
the definite locality on the visual map to which a 
particular tactual stimulation is to be referred.® 


* Dr. Gntberlet, who maintains the doctrine that an original 
local reference of a very vague character is attached to sensa- 
tions of contact, summarizes the arguments against the extreme 
nativistic " or a priori view: (i) We appear to localize impressions 
in parts of the body demonstrably incapable of sensations, in 
our tx>nes, teeth, hair, &c. (2) We also misinterpret the locus of 
known imprei^ions, assigning them to wrong places, e.g., pressure 
of the elbow is felt in the fing^s, irritation of the brain is referred 
to the extremities. {3,) Irritation of the stump of an amputated leg 
causes us to assign Uie sensation to the locality originally occupied 
by the lost limb. (4)^ We sometimes project sensations ontside of 
the body, the feeling of pressure to the end of a walking-stick 
or a pen. (5) The definiteness of localization varies considerably 
fn parts of the body, and decreases in proportion as the 

afect^ is beyond the range of the eye and of the hand, e.g.^ 
in within the oiganism. {JDw Psychologic, 
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Tactual Cognition of the Organism . — Although the 
extreme nativistic ’’ theory is thus erroneous, 
exaggerated empiricism rushes into an equally 
false opinion when it refuses to admit the 
presence of any element of local reference, or any 
presentation of extension in our primitive sensa- 
tions of contact. The true doctrine, as usual, lies 
between the extreme views. Impressions of extended 
objects are given from the beginning as extended, 
and bearing a local reference, but of an extremely 
vague and indefinite character. From the appre- 
hension of purely unextended sensations the notion 
of extended matter cannot be formed, and in this 
respect the cognition of the spatial character of our 
own body stands in the same situation as the rest 
of the material world. The extended nature of the 
organ is given simultaneously with that of the 
extended surface pressing upon it, but as we have 
said, this primitive presentation is very ill-defined. 
Of the shape or quantity of the surface covered our 
knowledge is at first almost infinitesimal, whilst of 
the local relations between the point affected and 
the rest of our person we necessarily as yet know 
nothing. Nevertheless the character of an impres- 
sion is largely dependent on its situation; the 
pressure, for instance, of the same object across 
the fingers, the palm, the fore-arm, on the head, 
and on the calf of the teg, possesses in each case a 
certain distinctive feature. Further, this variation 
in the aspect of the mental state is in proportion, 
though not in a constant proportion, to variation in 
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two points on the arm, separated by a short 
interval, the sensations aroused will contain a 
certain difference of character, which will increase 
if the intermediate distance be increased ; similarly 
with impressions on the fingers, though here change 
in the sensation is more rapid in proportion to 
variation of locality. Assuming the faculty of 
apprehending extended impressions over the surface 
of the body, and this “local colouring,”* which 
marks the sensibility of the different parts affected, 
if an object is moved along the skin from one locality 
to another, the capacity of the intermediate region 
for tactual sensations is discovered. 


It is probably, however, the experience of double 
contoa, which contributes most to the definition of 
the relative situation of the several parts of the 
organism. If a child lays his right hand upon his left 
th^e is awakened a double tactual feeling of exten- 
sion. If he then moves the right palm along the left 
arm np to the elbow or shoulder he becomes con- 


sdoQS of a series of muscular sensations in the right 
arm, and also of a series of extended tactual 


impressions both in the right hand and along the left 

T ^ terms, leaU sign, and local colour, have been used by 
to designate a pntely snbjective quality varying with the 
of toe organism affiacted, and attached to the purely subjective 
^^laJpi^tatioiB of sense. These become symbols 

of^ mnscuto sensaboos of movement required to pass from one 
wiother, md by thmr means out of mental states. 

“‘“Sion, the notion of space 
“S' ■ thus advanced beyond the empiri- 
teB^^K^^by Dr. Bam, Mill, and other EngUsh sensaUonalists, 
,, ltoi»yti pgjhe Mce^ty of more than mere tactual and muscular 
It - gaterale, though they may be 

•f Bot^ of qiace. A direct presentaticm 

ii he s«3«ndio*affi*ded as material to twk upon. 
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^ value, in iefmmg our notioii of space. A direct presentation 

. ii Hfettsa aSocdod as tnatpriai to work 
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.'irtn, which vary in cluirarfcr an thrv *lr}Kirt farthf’r 
front the ori^'iiial acnsatinn in thr lefl liaml, 'I hiH 
ittovfiiicnt may be then rcverseil ami the tactual 
sensations gone t!inui;;ii in the opjMJsite direction; 
and finally by laying the left arm along a flat surface, 
or vice versa, the series of tactual imprcfudonfi, 
formerly given in sucr.fssiou, will now Iw ptwenteii 
as co-existing outside of each other in Sjtacc. When 
these or kintlred experiments have heen excctited a 
few times, the dilTerence in character of the tJictua! 
impressions on two points of the arm awaken hy 
association a represent:ition of the nuiiilter of tactual 
sensations and of the duration of llie series of 
muscular sensations n-ipiirrd to sj'an the interval, 
and tiaar relative situations are su f.o di iitted. 

In this way a blind child would lapuHy gather 
by ('xi)ci i<'iic<' a toli-raldy accurati- knowledge of 
the coiiliguration of its body, and of the relative 
positions of its varying forms of tactual sensi- 
iiility. The localisation of ituprc.si' riis would 
become more definite in the parts capable of tieiig; 
easily explored by rncans of sensations of double 
contact, while the outlying districts wouhl Iw 
known in a less perfect way. Still, it is sight 
which, normally j-.p.-akiug, presents to us the rich 
realities of space. Apprehending in a .simulfaneona 
act a large space of the surface of the body, the eye 
far surpasstis in efBciency the consciousness of double 
contact, while it supplements the latter exp. i iem <• 
as a third witness in a multitude of observations. 
As our education advances the visual image of the 
point of the organism stimulated becomea more 
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intimately associated with the local colourixig of 
the tactual sensibility of that point, and the map 

of the sense of touch is translated into tixat of 
sight. 


Tactual Cognition of External Objects . — Togrether 
with progress in our knowledge of our own body 
proceeds our education as regards the material world 
outside; every increment of information in the one 
department is a corresponding gain in the other. 
Abstracting again from vision, when the child lays his 
^and flat on some object before him, suppose a book, 
he becomes conscious of an extended impression. 

y moving his hand he experiences two concomi- 
tant series of tactual and motor sensations. When he 
reaches the edge of the surface the tactual sensations 
cease, then reversing the operation he may repro- 

duce them m the opposite order. After a few such 
expenments, he would come to know in a rough 
way the number of units of tactual or motor sen- 
sations necessary to pass from the first to the last 
impression of contact, and he would thus have a 
^axe of the length or breadth of the book, 
bup^ he then takes the volume between his two 
Ws or fingers, he wfll discover that it presents 
sarfeces, and some further experi- 
muscular feeHngs 

defi» his biowle^e of its solidly and weight. 

He^ as before, to the normally endowed 
being the v^ual images presented by sight of the 

progress, aiwl graduaUy enable him to infer the 
temperature, magnitude, sohdity. and weight of 
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things at a distance. This mode of education is 
going on in one shape or another every moment 
of his waking existence, and consequently his per- 
ception of the objects in his immediate vicinity 
very soon becomes tolerably accurate. The several 
members and parts of his own body permanently 
present as the centre of his pleasures and pains, 
and the subject of his sensations of double contact, 
are known to be very different from all other 
objects. These latter by their repeated recurrence 
to his notice in like circumstances, by the frequently 
confirmed experience that he can renew his acquaint- 
ance with them at will, and by their regularity in 
producing their effects, whether observed or unob- 
served, first evoke a dim belief, and then a rational 
conviction as to their abiding existence when 
beyond his view. Consequently, at a very early 
stage in his existence he' becomes alive to the fact 
that his nurse, his bed, his food, and other objects 
of interest are not annihilated every time he closes 
his eyes. 

We have spoken so far of the essential capabili- 
ties of touch: a word may be of interest now on 
the special or accidental acquirements of this per- 
cipient faculty. The degree to which the sense of 
touch can be cultivated, and the fineness of the 
caj^city of both muscular and tactual sensations 
for being discriminated appear truly amaang when 
thoughtfully considered. The miller can by the 
sense of feeling distinguish variations in the quality 
of flour utterly invisible to the ^e. The clothier 
can recognize subtile differences in the texture of 
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silk, linen, or velvet, of an equally minute character- 
In such universal attainments as those of speaking, 
reading, writing, playing the piano, shaving, and 
indeed in all mechanical arts, the most delicate 
sensibility is exhibited. These actions involve a 
complicated series of movements under the guid- 
ance of muscular and tactual sensations which 
are distinguishable by differences so faint that we 
are fairly lost in astonishment at the infinitesimal 
forces governing thus infallibly the seemingly easy 
process. 

It is in the blind, however, that this sense reaches 
its proper perfection. By them space is known and 
remembered solely in terms of tactual and motor 
experience. Their attention is concentrated on this 
field of cognition, and their powers of memory 
devoted to its service. The increased exercise and 
cultivation of the remaining senses when sight is 
in abeyance, has the effect of developing these 
faculties in an extraordinary manner, and none of 
them more so than that of touch. The blind, for 
instance, who have been taught to read, can de- 
cipher the contents by passing their fingers rapidly 
over type not much larger than the print of the 
present work, with a facility that seems incredible 
to their more fortunate brethren who make the 
attempt. Dr. Carpenter relates of Laura Bridg- 
man, the well-known deaf and dumb mute, that 
she unhesitatingly recognized his brother after the 
lapse of a year from his previous interview by the 
of his hand.”^ She estimates the age and 
* Mmtal Physiologv, § 127. 
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frame of mind of her visitors by feeling the wrinkles 
of their face, and it is said that she can even 
perceive variation in intensity and pitch of voice by 
feeling the throat.® John Metcalf, the celebrated 
blind road-maker, was deemed an excellent judge 
of horses. When a lad he was a favourite guide 
through the lanes and marshes of his native county. 
As a young man he followed the hounds on horse- 
back across country, and on one occasion won a 
a three mile race round a circular course. These 
latter feats, however, were performed rather by the 
sense of hearing than of touch. To guide him in 
the race, he placed a man with a bell at each post ; 
and in the hunting-field the cry of the hounds, the 
intelligence of his horse, and his knowledge of the 
country enabled him to keep a leading place in the 
field.^ 

Visual Perception. — As the formal object of 
sight is merely coloured surface, the eye cannot 
originally inform us of distance. This faculty, even 
more than that of touch, has constituted a battle- 
ground for the ‘^nativistic” and ‘‘empirical” theories. 
The more thoroughgoing naiivists have held that the 
eye, or rather the visual organ consisting of both eyes, 
has from the beginning the power of immediately 
or intuitively apprehending the distance and relative 

6 “Pressing thus on the throat of several per^ns successivMy, 
she sometimes sportively attempts to imitate their voice with her 
own in a way which shows that she does distinguish differences 
of both loudness and pitch (paradoxical as the language may be) 
■without any conception or sensation whatever of sound,** (Cf. Mindi 
1879, pp. 166, i6y.} 

^ S^es, Lives of Engmeers, Vol. I. p. aio* 
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situation of objects, just as well as the ability of 
perceiving differences of colour. Empiricists, on 
the other hand, deny to the eye all native capacity 
of cognizing extension in any form. According to 
their view, it is only by experience and association 
that ocular sensations, which in themselves bear no 
more reference to space than feelings of sound or 
smell, are gradually construed into extended solid 
objects. Here again, as before, it will be found 
that truth lies in the mean. The primary percep- 
tion of the eye is simply colouvsd suyfcics ; ® neither 
distance, solidity, nor absolute magnitude is origi- 
ginally presented to us by this sense. These are 
secondary or acquired perceptions, gained by 
associating in experience various shades of colour, 
and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles, with 
different motor and tactual experiences. Surface 
space, however, is originally perceived directly. 


» Xhe original presentation of superficial extension iis 
vague. The central point of the retina is most sensitive, and the 
shape of an external surface, of a triangle, is defined by movmg 
the line of direct vision round its outline. The relative situation 
of the parts subtending different points on the retina, and the 
intervals of space between them, vaguely presented by the quantity 
of intermediate distinct sentient points, similarly receive accurate 
determination by means of the muscular sensations involved m 
bringing the central axis of the eye to bear on them. In sight, 2 s 
in touch, Lotze amends the empirical doctrine by the hypothesis 
of “local signs.” Though the sensations of different points of the 
retina are qualitatively different, he holds that there is originally no 
presentation of extension. By association the qualitative mark of 
any spot awakens a representation of the quantity of muscular 
sensation requisite to direct the central point towards the object 
subtended by that spot, and this is all that spatial distance means. 
Greater or less space is, in fact, merely the possibility of more or 
fewer muscular feelings. (Cf. Metaphysic, Book III. c. iv.) 1 he 
recognition of a local character in sensation is again ^improve-, 
ment on the theory of Dr. Bain, but th^ fundamental difi&cuities to 
Idealism remain untouched. 
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The argument us/mI to establish the direct percep- 
tion of extension by D’ Alembert, Hamilton, and 
Olliers, has never been really answered. We will 
adopt Dr, Porter’s enunciation of the proof: ‘‘If 
two or more I)an(Js of colour were present to the 
infant which had never exercised touch or move- 
ment, it must see them both at once; and if it sees 
them both, it must see them as expanded or ex- 
tended; otherwise it could not see them at all, nor 
tlic line of transition or separation between them. 
Or if a disc of red were pinj.sented in tlie midst of 
a.nd surrounded by a field of yellow or blue, or if a. 
briglit band of red were paint(id so as to return as 
a circle upon itself, on a field of l>lack, the band 
could not be traced by the eye without requiring 
tliat tlte eye should contcunplate as an extended 
percept the included surface or disc of red.”*^ 

This (lemonstration is reinforced by the direct 
tividcncc of a number of experiments tried on per- 
sons who had late in life been couched for cataract. 
Ilie testimony from this line of investigation is 
unhappily not yet in as satisfactory a condition as 
ciHild be desireeb It is a significant comment on 

» Thi Humm IntdkM, p. rss* Cf. alfso Balmcis, Fundamental 
Phikmiphy, Bouk ILc. xii.,aiKl Hamilton, Melaph. Vol. ll.pp. 165, X72. 
This arKUincnt is restated in uu mauiuir by Mr. Muhuffy, 

The Critimi Phikm>phy, pp. 115— issi. It is no reply to say that the 
extent of colour porcaivod by a motionless eye is very small and its 
outline vague. This is true, though not to tlie extent that Mill 
and i>r. Bain would make out. It is concede, sd by them that the 
retina is extended, and that a small circle of colour can be originally 
apprelieiwled l)y night alone. This admits at once the hxuling con- 
nmtioti of the intuitive school A circle of tlie one-tenth of an indi 
in diameter is as truly extended as the orbit of a planet, whi!(‘ no 
micririeiUK', can rfwwal space in a sound or an odour, and no iuim« 
maiioti thesi! Iat'io*r sensations can result In a surface or a solid. 
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the lofty claims of some physiological psychologists 
to find that the experiments on Cheselden’s patient 
still receive a leading place among the most recent 
text-books. In spite of the supposed enormous and 
fruitful advances of physiological psychology, that 
venerable and oft-recounted incident, now nearly 
one hundred and seventy years old, and claimed by 
both sides, is still amongst the least unsatisfactory 
cases we possess. The best experiment, however, 
on the whole, seems to be that of Dr. Fran^, of 
Leipzig (1840). In the operations of both Franz 
and Cheselden the subjects were intelligent boys 
of seventeen and eighteen years of age. When, 
after the cataract had been removed, the eyes of 
the patients were sufficiently healed to be exposed 
to the light, a series of observations and experi- 
ments were instituted in order to ascertain exactly 
how much they could directly perceive by their 
newly-received faculty. The points of importance 
best established were: (i) that the newly-acquired 
sense presented to the mind a field of colour ex- 
tended in two dimensions of space ; (2) that it did 
not afford a perception of the relative distances of 
objects, all being apprehended in a confused manner 
as in close ptoximity to the eye ; (3) and that^ 
consequently, no information was given as to the 
absolute magnitude of things. (4) In Franz’s case, 
where the investigation was more skilfully conducted 
than on the earlier occasion, the patient recognized 
the identity between horizontal and perpendicular 
lines now seen by the eye and those formerly known 
by touch. He could similarly recognize square and 
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round figures, though he could not distinguish these 
from solid cubes and spheres.^® 

Perception of Distance . — That the human eye has 
not originally the capacity of estimating distance 
is shown by such experiments as those just cited ; 
and by the fact that in mature life in unusual cir- 
cumstances, as for instance, at sea, we feel at a 
ereat loss when we attempt to judge the length of 
considerable intervals of space. The simple experi- 
ment of closing one eye, especially when entering 
an unfamiliar room, also shows how imperfect is 
our purely visual appreciation of distance. And 
tne various illusions of painting, of the diorama, 
and of the stereoscope, all go to prove the truth 
that the apparently immediate apprehension of the 
third dimension of space by sight is really an 
acquired perception, which involves a rapid process 
of inference from numerous visual signs. 

in developed perception there are engaged many 
factors whose presence and action are commonly 
Ignored. Starting from an originally indefinite 
appreUension of extended coloured surface, we find 
that different perspective appearances, shades of 
colour, and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles 
are associated with longer or shorter distances to be 

These two cases, and others of less value during the interval, 
are reported in the Phil. Trans, of the Royal Society. Dr. Carpenter, 
Mental Physiolop, §§ 161 and 167, alludes to some other instances, 
and others again are cited by Helmholtz, but the two given above 
are among the best. A large portion of the account of Franz’s 
case is transcribed from the Phil. Trans. 1841, into Mr. Mahafly's 
Critical Philosophy, pp. 122 — 133, and in briefer form into Dr. M ‘Cosh’s 
Bjmm. of Mill, pp. 163 — 165. ' Hamilton’s Metaph. Vol. II. pp. 177-— 
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moved through in order to touch the coloured 
object. After a sufficient number of experiences the 
visual appearance suggests the appropriate amount 
of movement, and the former becomes the symbol of 
the latter. The chief elements in the process seem to 
be the following : (i) Focal adjustment?’'^ The single 
eye is subject to different muscular sensations ac- 
cording to the varying distance of the object up to 
an interval of twenty feet. This is due to the self- 
regulating action of the ciliary muscle, which in- 
creases or decreases the convexity of the crystalline 
lens so as to adjust the focus to a shorter or longer 
range. (2) Axial adjustment. The muscular sensa- 
tions awakened by converging the axes of both 
eyes to meet in a point, vary according as the object 
is nearer or farther within a space of two hundred 
yards, (3) Mathematical perspective. The size of the 
retinal image and the apparent size of an object 
change with the distance of the latter; consequently, 
if its real magnitude is already known, we have the 
means of determining how remote it is. It is for 
this purpose the painter is accustomed to introduce 
the figure of a man or of some well-known animal 
into the foreground of his pictures. (4) Aerial 
pmr^ecUm. Finally, changes of colour, and the 
greater or less haziness in the outlines of objects 
tecome by experience the signs of a longer or 
Sorter intervals between them and us. 

Oar visual perception of the magnitude of an 
is an inference from its apparent size and 
distance^ and most of the steps just given 
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may enter into tlic estiinntt'. IIhik, in juilf^infi the 
height of an unfamiliar ohject, such as a rock, or 
a mound of eartli aiar off, we are led to form an 
idea of the length of sjrace intervening by the 
number and ajiparent inagnitudc of known objects 
between us and the point in question, by the 
apparent size of other known figures, such as those 
of men or animals situated in its virinity, and by 
the clearness or mistiness of the outlines of the 
object and of its neighbours. 

The education' of the sense of sight proceeds 
concomitantly with that of tlu; faculty of tactual 
and motor sensations. Mutually aiding each other 
their i»rogr(;ss is very rapid. The ailvantages gained 
hy touch through tlu; conseioiisiKiss of dunhlc-con- 
tact arc now largely incveasiul hy the addition of a 
power which can appr('hi*nd in an instant the entire 
contour of the hotly, aiul the situation of the various 
agents acting upon it. The length of the sweep of 
the arm or leg arts known not merely in the dim 
terms of subjective motor feelings, but through the 
line visual perceptions of space. The wide range 
of tlie e.yc, and those other numerous excellences 
which have been detailed in describing this sense, 
confer upon its acts the power of arosising with 
marvellous facility and sjuicd the n;pi’esentalion of 
associated tactual and muscular sensiitions. By this 
singularly perfect appropriation of the ac<juisitions 
of touch, vision is enal»le<l to inform us in an easy, 
rapid, and admirable manner of a rnnltititdc of the 
tangible properties of tilings which wc- could never, 
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through actual contact. At the same time, the 
Gontrol of the organ of sight is secured by the 
ciliary muscles ; and while we watch the movement 
of the arm, the muscular sensations of the eye 
reveal the quantity of change in its own direction, 
the degree of convergence of the optic axes, and 
the increase or decrease in the convexity of the 
crystalline lens. In this way by the mutual co- 
operation of the two faculties our knowledge of the 
most important attributes of matter is elaborated.’^® 


Auditory Perception.— The 'ear gives us origi- 
nally no knowledge of the spatial relations of the 
external world, por even of the nature of the objec- 
tive cause of the sensations of sound. Of the 
acquired perceptions of this faculty the most re- 
markable are the sense of the difection of a sounding 
body, and the sense of its distance. Both are due 
to association, and neither of them reach in man 
a very high degree of perfection. If while our eyes 
are closed a noise is produced near us by the con- 
cussion of two objects, such as keys, we shall find 
it almost impossible to localize the sound, especially 
wImh the experiment is performed above our head 
OT near our feet. In mature life we estimate the 
distance of a femiliar sound by means of its in- 
If it is of a rare character, such as that 
<M thunder or of the explosion of gunpowder, we 

05^^ ®>eU.does not seem to be 

2^^ refcement beyond what it 

^ the Indian can foUow a 

* ^>€cial education of this sense. 
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feel completely at a loss. The discrimination of 
direction is dependent on the difference in the 
effects produced in the two ears, and also on the 
variation in the character or intensity of the sound 
brought about by moving the head. An object on 
the right side makes a stronger iiuim-ssif)n on the 
right than on the left ear, ami the sound is intensified 
by bringing the head or body to that side, or by 
setting the ear in a more direct line with the 
sonorous object. Hares and other animals endowed 
with large movable ears far surpass man in iliis 
respect. Careful cultivation may extend consider, 
ably the power of distinguishing faint sounds, and 
we find certain uncivilised tribes, as wcdl as some 
species of the lower animals, in which this sense has 
been developed to a surprising dt^gree as a means 
of ascertaining the advent of their foes or their prey. 
Its imperfection as an informant regarding sjwce 
is partially redeemed by the fineness of its aiiiue- 
ciation of time lengths, and to this tjuidily its value 
not merely as the musical faculty, but as the instru- 
ment of social communication, is largely due. 

Gustatory and Oi-factory I’i-.rckftion.— 
Neither the sense of taste nor that of smell affordcil 
us originally an immediate perception of external 
reality. If we make the exi>erimcnt of tasting a 
liquid of moderately sweet or sour flavour, which is 
at the same temperature as the organ, we shall find 
that even in mature life the resulting sensation is of 
a vague ill-defined character, and contains little 
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headaclie, or a general feeling of depression. In 
experience, however, special tastes have been found 
to be invariably excited by objects possessing par- 
ticular tactual and visual qualities, and therefore the 
three classes of sensation come to be associated so 
that either may recall the others. By cultivation 
this faculty can be developed in a very surprising 
degree, and the expert can detect variations in the 
flavour of tea, wine, and other articles so faint as to 
be utterly imperceptible to the ordinary mortal. The 
first odours which assailed our nostrils probably 
awoke us up to an indefinite pleasurable or painful 
feeling, and to nothing more. But after a time 
we grew to associate certain smells with particular 
objects known by touch and sight, and as the 
higher activities of the mind unfolded themselves 
we began to apprehend the former as the cause of 
the latter. To the circumstance that this sense is 
stimulated by effluvia of distant bodies, much of its 
superiority to taste, both in point of refinement and 
of cognitional importance, is due. As revealing 
future gustatory experiences, and giving timely 
warning of poisonous or unwholesome food, olfac- 
tory perception becomes an instrument of con- 
siderable value. This faculty, like that of taste, is 
susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and in 
the absence of some of the other senses it has 
reached a remarkable degree of acuteness. 

The account we have just given of the gradual 
growth of perception obviates various difficulties 
urged against the doctrine of Natural Realism. Mr* 
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Bain, for instance, objects afjainst Hamilton that 
tin; terms “external," “imloiiemlent,” and “reality” 
“ are not simple and ultimate notions, but conn>lex 
and derive<l," and coiua-cpicntly that “it is in- 
atlmissible to regard any prfjposition involving them 
as an ultimate fact of consciousness.” Un- 
doubtedly these terms in ordinary language imply 
a variety of elements which it would be absurd to 
assert are all given in the “primitive unanalysable 
dictum of consciousness.” Accordingly, to main- 
tain that the first sensation of pressure or sight 
revealed to tlie infant a material world as external, 
independent, and real, in the full sigailieance of 
these words, would be as unjustiliablii as to hold 
(hat the first glanee at a triangle or circle presents 
tons all its geometrical properties. Starting from 
impressions of sight and tfuich which vaguely present 
to us extended reality other than our i)c-rce.iving 
mind, our pre.sent well-defined knowledge of our 
own sentient organism, and of objects external to 
it, be(X)mc8 gradually elaborated. The continuous 
existence of these realities when unperceivt'd, which 
csjx'cially esliddishes their indi'pendmce of the /tge, 
is guaranteed by nuunory, rellexion, and inference, 
and not by direct intuition. I'‘inally, through the 
same means we learn to distinguish between the 
illusions of the imagination and the fymiinc deliver- 
ances of the external .senses, and so come to com- 
prehend the full meaning of 

The objection that we cannot have an immediate 
kijowledge of an “ external reality,” that “ it is 
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impossible to understand how the mind can be 
cognizant of a thing detached from itself/’ is 
equally futile. It is at least fully as impossible to 
understand how the mind can be cognizant of itself* 
How mind and body are united, how either can act 
upon the other, or indeed how any one thing can 
move another, are to our present faculties insoluble 
questions ; but the fact that there is interaction can- 
not be denied any more than the growth of plants 
or the existence of gravitation, merely because we 
cannot imagine how such an event is possible. If 
the living body is informed and animated throughout 
its whole being by a spiritual soul, why should not 
the sentient organism so constituted be capable of 
responding to a material stimulus by an immediately 
percipient act ? A priori dogmas as to what is or is 
not impossible are here out of place, especially in 
the hands of empiricists. To experience we must 
appeal, and this testifies that in sensations of 
pressure and sight we are immediately percipient 
of something other than our own mental states. 

We have in the present chapter confined our- 
selves to the development of the sensuous factor in 
apprehension. During mature life, however, even 
the simplest acts of perception usually involve 
intellectual activity, and it is virtually as impossible 
to assign the exact date of the first awakening of 
rational cognition as it is to point to the birth of 
the primitive free volition. In both departments 
lower grades of consciousness, sentiency and spon- 
taneity, precede as necessary conditions the higher 

** M&nial P- 209. 
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forms of mental and to the child during the 

years of early infancy the existence of the external 
world is given as an instinctive and indestructible 
belief, and its reality is for him little more than 
that of sensations and possibilities of sensations. 

It is through a confusion between the spontaneous 
faith embodied in the primitive percipient act and 
the rational conviction evoked in the developed con- 
sciousness by intellectual perception, that Reid and 
others were misled into describing our assurance 
of external reality as an instinctive belief irresistibly 
suggested by the sensation. Instinctive belief stands 
opposed to intelligent cognition as being blind and 
irrational. No grounds can be assigned for its 
existence, and no cogent reason can be adduced 
for its validity. The mere fact that a mental 
state of this character is indestructible does not 
alone afford it a sufffcient philosophical guarantee, 
while the appearance of idealist philosophers would 
seem to imply that such a faith can at all events 

^ Dr. Porter very aptly remarks : ** It is quite conceivable, as 
has been already suggested, that before those percepts (perceived 
things) and sensations (qualities apprehended by sensations) are 
connected under the relation of substance and attribute, they 
should be known as constant attendants, co-existent or successive, 
and that, simply as conjoined, the presence or the thought {i.e. 
sensuous image) of the one should, under the laws of association, 
suggest the thought of the other. It is under this relation that 
things and properties are known to the animal. It is obvious that 
the animal cannot and does not distinguish the relation of con- 
junction from that of causation. If he has experienced one 
sensation or sense-percept in connection with another, the repe- 
tition of the one brings up the image of the other, and the pain 
and pleasure, the hope and fear, which are appropriate to it. The 
dog connects with the whip in the hand of his master the thought 
(image) of chastisement and pain ; with the sight of his gun or his 
valkmg-stick, the excitement of a ramble or of sport/" {The Huimn 
intellect t 1 166.} 
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suffer temporaiy eclipse. But our knowledge of 
material objects is not of this kind. However- 
blind and unintelligent may be the trust of tho 
infant or the brute in an external world, deve- 
loped cognition in man is essentially other than 
impulsive faith; and his certainty of a materia.1 
universe, an assurance in which rational intuition^ 
abstraction, reflexion, and inference are involved^ 
and which is based on reasons as solid as those 
we have already advanced, is most erroneously 
described as an instinctive belief. 

Binocular Vision. — A large district of the spatia-l 
scene apprehended by sight is common to both eyes , 
but the outskirts on either side extend beyond tlxo 
binocular field of vision, and can be reached only by 
a single organ. In the perception of distant objects 
within the common field there is ordinarily formed on 
each of the retinas a similar picture, but things seen in 
our immediate neighbourhood offer a different appear" - 
ance to the right and to the left eye. This fact has given 
rise to the problem of single vision. Why with two 
eyes do we not see two objects instead of one ? Varioirs 
explanations have been suggested. One view siipposos 
that we originally saw double, but by experience liavo 
learned to assign the two images to a single causes* 
Another maintains that the two eyes form really bnt 
one organ. There are, it is held, ‘‘identical or corre- 
sponding points” on the two retinas, and pairs of 
nerves running from these to the brain coalesce, so thsit 
the two stimuli are fused into a single final excitation 
awakening but one sensation. Other writers havo 
asserted that although the two eyes see different 
pictures yet, at any given time, we attend only to one. 

As regards the last hypothesis it is undoubtedly tme 
that one eye is commoiily more active than the other*, 
and most people will find that the right is more efficient 
the left ; still it is going beyond the evidence to 
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assume that our ailentian is uoiriial!yst> enneeulrated 
upou the activity oi one eye that the uthiT ruay he 
thrown out of account. In favoiir of the stxond Vk‘W 
may he nrgt:«l the authority of sevt.'ra.l distinguished 
Gcjrman phys!ul(.;.;l-.ts stalling with MlHler fifty years 
ago, who consider ifie anatomical eviri<'itce to be on the 
whole ill support of the filiysicrd explanaiion. it is 
also niaintamed ^that if the two reiiims were renJIy 
subjects of two^distinct sensations, careful rctlexion aiul 
examination of our consci<.iUsness ought to enable us 
to distinguish them. Finally, it is held that the analogy 
in the case of young animals constitutes a fordlile 
at^jument. If the two eyes are co-ordinated so as to 
onginate a single perce|;)tion from tlu! Ixginning in 
these latter, as is undoubtedly thc^ ease, it is rcaisonafdc 
to suppose, where there is no positive (widcnce to tlie 
contrary, that thci same holds for the young iufantd^ 

On the ollu‘r side it is argued: (a) 11iai mort! 
accurate kuo\vl<‘< I; of anatomy does not iKiar out the 
nutivistic position, (h) That points |diysiologicalIy not 
“com,*s|K)nding ” sometim<‘.s give rise to a, sw^lc per- 
ceiition, whilst on other uccasitais |K)ints tliat ought to 
corrtespund <‘xcit«! doubie vision. J n idmormal conditions, 
such as squinting, where the derangenumt is permanent, 

** Mr. Spaldhij^ established iuiuitivt! percej'S i rms in the cast; of 
chickens by cov<Tlrig{ht;ir eyes with IkkkIs m seon as tla‘y left: thv. 
shell, and s<» jucvoiiinK ell vianal <;xpei it‘u(:e until they wttre strong 
tmoiigh for various t-xperitMtag;;. VVhm the hoods were removed 
they immediately ^showed their appmdation of spatird relations. 
** Often at p'.he end of tw<j mirmt<,:s,*‘ says Mr. Spalding, “they 
foll(JW<;d with their (;y<;s the inovtaueiUs t)f crawling inseclH, turning 
their head with all the precision of an old fowl In from two t(j 
fifteen minutes they pceke.ti at sonu* s|'>ec,k or insect, showing not 
merely an instiiicdive perception of tlir, lance, Imt an original ability 
to judge, to maasuro distancis with something HI;*' iiiralhbK'ar.etirac.y, 

. . . Tlmy never mifised l>y rnora than a hair*s bnsidth, and that 
too, when the 8|:»cki turned at ware no bigger, and Ivnn visible, than 
the small dot of irn iP {VI, MmmilMs Fob. 1873.) He 

ihowia similar power of intuitivajserception to be poss.*v;rd by 
yotmg pigs iwd soma other animals pliyiiciilly well devchi|:>ed at 
bIrtiL rids rmmtiva proof of the existence of intuitivs: appodemat mi 
of space of ilirtw dimensionH demonstrates lit a fitrlking manner thf, 
abHiirdiiy td the implicit misumptkm iiiiissociatioiiiat accounts td ilm 
sab|iict ihai imnietfiato vision ev«sn of surfaoe oatwsioii m rmtmiM* 
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vision is single, in spite of the non- correspondence of 
identical points, and when the irregularity has been 
removed by surgical means, so that the two axes get 
into a normal position, double vision arises for a time, 
but by continued experience passes again into single 
vision, (c) Some writers contend that the conflict or 
rivalry of the retinas,’’ which takes place when the two 
eyes are made to contemplate different colours, is in 
favour of the empirical theory. If there was a real 
physical fusion of the nerve currents from the retinas 
to "the brain, then we ought to have a sensation of an 
intermediate character and not alternative struggling 
sensations of each. A modification of this experiment, 
however, is held by others to support the nativistic 
theory (d) It is also urged that the illusion produced 
by the stereoscope, where two dissimilar pictures pre- 
sented to the different eyes give rise to the perception 
of a single object, confirms the empirical theory. 

On the whole that view seems to us to be nearest 
to the truth which, while admitting a certain degree of 
natural harmony in the structure of the two instru- 
ments, yet assigns to experience the development and 
perfection of binocular vision.^^ 

The importance of binocular vision in the perception 

cf. Wyld, Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, pp. 226, 227. 

1* The stereoscope is an instrument, invented by Wheatstone, 
and improved by Brewster, in which slightly dissimilar pictures, 
such as would be presented to the right and left retinas by a neigh- 
bouring solid object, are simultaneously set separately each before 
the appropriate eye. The result is an irresistible conviction of a 
single solid object The empirical school hold this fact to establish 
that single vision is really an interpretation of two mental images 
attained by experience. Their opponents, however, would argue 
that though illusory in the present case, the single apprehension is 
due to native disposition and not merely to association. 

^ The reader interested in the question will find the empirical 
doctrine supported by Carpenter, op, cit. §§ 168 — 171, and Bern- 
stein, The Five Senses, pp. 128, seq. On the other side, cf. R. S. 
Wyld, op. cit. pp. 221 — 227. P. Ssdis Sewis, Della Conoscenza Semi” 
tiva, pp. 483—486, opposes the physiological explanation which 
he traces back to Galen. La Psychology AUemande Contmporaine, 
pp. 118—145, by M. Ribot, gives an account of the dispute between 
Nativists and Empiricists in Germany. However, this book, which 
is written entirely from an emprical standpoint, is very nnielis^^e. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SENSE-PEECEPTION, 


of solidity and distance is very great* The muscular 
tension involved in the convergence of tlie axes of the 
two eyes, and the dissimilarity in the two retinal 
impressions, confer an immense advantage on the 
<.loul)lc organ. Somewhat analogously to the case of 
the two hands in the sense of touch, ard to the two 
ears in hearing, the twin members of the visual faculty, 
l>y means of tlKiir different standpoints, are enabled to 
bring forward valuable contributions of a new character. 
Moreover, though double-contact aids us by two distinct 
and separable eXj)eri(ncos, while ordinarily in sight but 
one sensation is consciously realized, yet the effect of 
tlie second visual orgau, whether due to expcricuct^ 
or connate aptitude, is such that we obtain an instan- 
taneous perception of the third dimension of space-*® 

Frimaky and Secondary Qualities of Mattek.— 
Our kiKwlctlge of the smell, sound, taste, or t(‘.un>erature 
of an ol)ject cliffors widely iij character from our cogni- 
tion of its extension, figure, or number. The latter are 
call(Rl pfimmy^ the former setwndary qualities of matter. 
The significance of this difference has played a 
prominent part in the history of the Philosophy of 
I^^u'c^!plio^ in modern times, especially in England, 

In addition to binocular vision, a second ** anonxaly ** of sight 
in found in tlm perception of objects as mci while the iniagtj on the 
retina is immied. Some writers refuse to admit the existance ol 
any spncii'd difficulty. We do not, they point out, see the retinal 
irnugts’luU tin, 5 object, and it i» simply a law of out nature that an 
inv<trtcd itn:ig<5 awakens thus ptu-cep( um of an erect oljject. Others 
acceutuat <5 the fu.ci that during tlm transmission of tlie rt‘tinal irnpres 
mm to tht; brain in tin; form of a neural tremor, the original 
spatial relations of tlui parts must be lost, arul so there is no reason 
why the resulting mental state should redistribute them in their 
old position. The erection of the object will then be due either to 
innate disposition or acquired halnt. Dr. Carpenter holds that 
‘*one of the most tdementary of our visual cognitions Is the sms af 
dimtim, whereby we racognixe the relations of the points from 
whie.h the rays issue and thus see the objcicts erect, though their 
piiU.tires on the retina are inverted." (Mmtal | X65.) Jiy 

this *' extradition, rays of light falling from above or oelow 
will i)e rtjferred back to their source. He appeals to the operations 
for cataract as confirming his view. The question is, however# of 
no great philosophical significance. 

tr 
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but the distinction was clearly grasped in its most 
essential bearings by Aristotle and St. Thomas. Aris- 
totie distinguished between common” and “proper 
sensibles,” and further between the latter in a state 
of formal actuality or energy {iv lyepyeta, m actu), and 
in a dormant or potential conditional ( 0 / 8wd/xa, in 
poientta). The “proper sensibles” are the qualities in 
bodies which correspond to the specific energies of the 
several senses — colour, sound, odour, taste, temperature, 
and other special tactual qualities. U nder the ‘ ‘ common 
sensibles” v^ere included extension, figure, motion, 
rest, and number. They are perceived through, but 
simultaneously with, the sensihilia propna^ and by more 
senses than one. Moreover, the sensibilia propria do not 
exist in a state of actuality except when perceived, but 
only virtually as dormant powers of matter. To this 
latter most profoundly important distinction, erroneously 
imagined to be a discovery of modern philosophy, we 
will return again. Aristotle’s doctrine on both points 
was adopted by St. Thomas, who reduced the various 
forms of common sensibles to that of quantity. This 
was conceived to be the most fundamental attribute 
of matter, and the various qualities which give rise to 
the special sensations were looked upon as properties 
inhering in it. From this to the modern division into 
primary and secondary qualities the transition is obvious. 

There was also another distinction recognized by the 
Peripatetic school, that of sensihiU per se and sensibile per accidens. 
That is semibiU per accident which is apprehended indirectly 
through being accidentally conjoined with someLhing which is 
sensibile per se; and in this signification individual corporeal sub- 
stances were said to be sensibile per accidens, ** ut si dicimus quod 
Diams vel Socrates est sensibile per accidens, qnia accidit ei esse 
album.” (St. Thomas, De Anima, Lib. II. 1 . 13.) Both sensibilia propria 
and sensibilia communia were held to be sensibilia per se ; the former, 
however, being classed as per se primo vel proprie, the latter as per se 
secundo. The several '^proper sensibles*' (per se primo), were defined 
to be the formal object, or appropriate stimulus of the different special 
senses. The common sensibles** (sensibilia per se sed non proprie), 
extension, figure, &c., manifest themselves through, but simultane- 
ously with, the smsibilia propria. They are thus not mediate acqui- 
sitions derived from the former, but forms of reality directly revealed 
through them. 

38 Cf. Smn, i; q. 78. a. 3. ad 2. and iii. q. 77. a. a. 
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Descartes, between whom anil Lockit the cre^.dit of 
the discovery of the andi^nt distinction lias boon 
supposed to lie, tau|,d^f tbeit tlie attributes, Miundtude, 
Pigtire, Motion, Situation, Duration, and the like, are 
ckarlf perceived# We have an idm of theun as tlK‘.y may 
be in the object. On the other hand Colour, Pain , Odour, 
Taste, d ceiem^ are not thus ajipn^licauled. W(:; liave only 
a confused andoliscure knowledge of sonmihing or other 
in the external body which causes these stmsi'itions 
in us. Locke, who borrowed from GnJiha:,) the tcjiius 
Pfimmy (w Red and Smndiwy QualUm to mark tlu! c,)ld 
distinction between tlui common and proper semibies, giv<‘H 
solidity, extension or Imlk, figure, motion or rest, ami 
numlict, as included in tlie first class. Tliese attributes 
we cannot conceive as scjiarabk* iVom matter, and, more- 
over, tliey an; Uh thf^ ideas hj? which we repr<':'a‘nl them. 
The secondary or imputed qualities, colours, scaunds, 
tastes, smells, and the; rest, are not, esse.ntial U> the idea 
of matter. Wln,a*e pnasent in bodies tlu^.y exist. ni<!n.dy 
as powers to |>roduc<i sensaticins, pnipritirs rmcuginj», 
out of occult modifications of the prima,ry a,ttril)nles, 
and capahki of awnloanug in us feelings in no way 
like thcanselves. Bcaiu'ley and Hmina pvocrt;<hng from 
Locke's most fundamental doctrine iliat we can only 
know our own ideas, cpuckly demoliBhed the distinetioiu 
Hume even demonstrated that, on Locke’s ptim'.ipics, 
the primary qrialities, extemsion, and the rest, art^ ie!>s 
real and objective tlian the secondary, for tin; fornnsr 
art' merely t:.t anpk ‘X subjective products da! a,ira it h 1 
out of the laltr.r, and so the purest of mental fictions# 
In the Kantian ]>hiIi>;-.ophy, althou|,jh the subject is 
not (^Kidlcitly treated, the; objective r.ignifieance of 
the two i^roups is similarly reversed. As Space is 
an exclusively sulijective mnn, while the sensations 
of smell, sound, e$ eekm^ have; some sort of an 
external correlate, however remote from them in 
kinsliip the latter would seem to be of a less purely 
ideal cliara.ctttr* 

Siiy W. Ilmriilton from a psychological point cd 
view distinguishes three classes: (i) Primary ux objedm^ 
(**) or mbmUtHi^obmim- f t) 
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Dcscfartes, betwec.n whom and Lock<i the credit 
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Hume even demonstrated that, on Lockers ptinciples, 
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or subjective qualities.^ The primary qualities include all 
the relations of matter to space whether as containac 
or contained. These are (i) Extension, (2) Divisibility, 
(3) Size, (4) Density, (5) Figure, (6)^ Absolute Incom- 
pressibility, (7) Mobility, ^ (8)^ Situation. These attri- 
butes are completely objective. They are percepts 
proper, implying no reference to sensation in their 
meaning, though involving sensation in their first 
apprehension. They are, he holds, absolutely essential 

» These grotips have been also styled the geometrical, mechanical, 
and physiological properties, and Mr. Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Psychology, Pt. VI. cc. xi. — still further enriches our already 
exuberantly wealthy terminology by the invention of the terms, 
statical, statico-dymmical, and dynamical, to mark substantially the 
same distinctions. In the dynamical or secondary attributes the 
external body is active, the mind is wholly passive. These qualities 
are objectively occult properties in virtue of which matter modifies 
the forces brought to Imr on it, so as through these forces to 
awaken sensations. With the exception of taste, they act across a 
distance ; they are accidents cognizable apart from the body, and 
manifested only incidentally. In experiences of the statico-dynamical 
kind, both subject and object are simultaneously agent and patient. 
These attributes are known through some objective re-activity 
evoked by subjective activity. **In respect of its space (statical) 
attributes, body is altogether passive and the perception of it is 
wholly to certain mental operations.'’ Unlike the other attri- 
iMtes, ‘‘extosion is cc^nizable through a wholly internal co-ordina- 
tion im|»essions ; a process in which the extended object has no 

Some distinctive features of the diiferent groups previously 
rec<^[nized are hmre p<^ted out, but there are also some errors. 
Tlie mind is never purely passive, even in sensations like those 
of c«Awr, la^e, et cet, the mmital reaction is as real as the physical 
Omsequemtly the distinction between the dynamical 
«wl ^^o^ymmiml faib, Mr. Spencer is right in holding that 
'pmmy are mA the direct object of the special senses in the 
same maamer as the secondary qualities. In the words of St.Thomas 
the semihUia cmmiama do not constitute formal objects of individual 
sraises. St^l ^ey are not, as Mr. Spencer’s exposition implies, 
purely subj^tive products, but forms of reality revealed through, 
yet concomitantly with, certain of the proper smsibles. Surface 
exteusioa m smk do^ not of course stimulate the retina or the 
twch; it is made Imown in experiences of pressure and 
ootour. Stiil it is not a mediate inference from the latter, nor a 
nnexteoded fe^ings of any kind. Cognition 
. IMrd ci spsa::e results, as we have already described, 

warn a,ieap ptc aliagi . d the same faculties in a new direction. 
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or subjective qualities.*® The primary qualities include all 
the relations of matter to space whether as containar 
or contained. These are (i) Extension, (2) Divisibility 
(3) Size, (4) Density, (5) Figure, (6) Absolute Incom' 
pressibility, (7) Mobility, (8) Situation. These attri- 
butes are completely objective. They are percepts 
proper, implying no reference to sensation in th^r 
meaning, though involving sensation in their first 
apprehension. They are, he holds, absolutely essential 
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awaken sensations. With the exception of taste, they act across a 
distoce; they ^e accidents cognizable apart from the body, and 
^if^t^ only incidentally. In experiences of the sfatko-dynamical 
kma, both subject and object are simultaneously agent and patient. 
^ known through some objective re-activitv 

^eoUve Mtivity. "In respect of its space (statical) 
attata^ body IS altogether passive and the perception of it is 
*0 certain mental operations.” Unlike the other attri- 
^^"ertenaon is cognizable through a wholly internal co-ordina- 
impressions; a process in which the extended object has no 

Some distinrfve features of the different groups previously 
are h«ie pointed out, but there are^so toL errors^ 
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to body; depriverl of thvm riiattf'r m incoBceival)lu. 
The secundo - p rimary fjiialii !■•*•■. cmnpvrhend ^pavity^ 
cohesion, ropiiiiUuM, and lUciUa. Vii'\v«Hi as oi^jective 
they are forces resisting onr iomnolm faculiyox inuscular 
energy. As Mibjoctive they arc revealed’ through the 
varying affections of prensure in the sentient organie.ni. 
Involving in their meaning th(!se subjective .sensatioinu 
they do not [xjssess tlic oi)jective inde,pendence of the 
primary qtudities. They are, moreover, not essential 
to mattcir, Bmmdafy qualiticiS are not in proj)riety 

qualities of bodies at ail. As appre.hemh'tl they are 
only sensations which lead us to infer olqcctive pro- 
perties in the external thing, Tliey are ex|K‘ri(mced 
as idio|nitliic affections of our organism, indeiinitt* in 
nnnibtn:, end producible by a variety of stimuli, 
Besitliis iht't sensations of the special senses, Ifamilton 
includes in this class a number of other hidings, such 
as shu<ld<ifing, titiilatiuu, and sneexing. They arc of 
course in no way essential to matter,-^ 

Tlu; recognition of thti distinction in kind beiwetm 
the pmuiry and the smnuhirj/ (iurditi<.is, or between the 
common and pnipor scnsihla^ is jnslifi(id niefcaphysically 
by the more and less fundamental character of the 
two classes respectively, and psychologically l)y the 
numerous differences in the mode of thiijir^ ^'^ppx'u- 
hension, Among these latter enough attention has 
not l)een directed to the ancient distinction basecl on 
the fact that secondary and sccundo-primayy qualities 
ar(i disclosed only throtigh a single sense, wliik the 
primary attributes are rewealed througli a plurality of 
mdepcnd<,jnt^ sources. This circumstance, as well as 
their more intelligilde nature, makes our cognition o/ 
them clearer, more convincing, and more com|ire- 
hensive, The perfect identity of ratios subsisting 
between parts of space, $4.^ the relation of the side 

^ As regards Hamilton’s tt»mtmant of the subject i (t) Tlwro i» 
no wamitu oithar Mitaphpiml or psycholofiiad for th© intc^rjnedinte 
class. On both groundilt belongs to tb© third, (a) It Is iitisurd to 
speak of locoudary qualltlas of matter as not being pwpmiin «/ 
tmtUf at all, but uunady conscious states. Hamilton, moreover, 
is peculiarly Inconsistent in this respect, since he (il‘.rwliore ttfdtbs 
I'll t ■ n /'.nr ' rt* ' »ia til Cif fhll UOU-CgO 
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to the diagonal of the square, known through visual afid 
tactual sensations, the mathematical jK:wer of tlie blind, 
and the recognition of circular and square figures by 
those just receiving sight for the first time, present an 
irresistible testimony to th<! reality of what is allirnutl 
by such diverse witnesses. In addition to tliia, the 
manifestation of extension in the two dilTn'ent ex|)e- 
riences of colour and pressure enables us to delardi in 
a singularly perfect manner the common elemeul, ami 
so to form an abstract idea of extension, far surpaf;fftng 
in clearness those derived from any single semmoiis 
channeL 

The Relativity of KHOWLEurrie— ^TI us expression 
has been used in a gnmt variety of meanings* (i) The 
plirase RdaiwUy of Kmwkdgs^ or ratfier the Law or 
Principle of Relatimiy^ has been used to si|;nify a leading' 
tenet of Dr. Bain— that knowledge aiuf feeling arc 
possible only in transition, that we can kmvw anything 
only by knowing it as distinguished from stmiething 
that in feet all consciousness is of dtfemmi* Tliis 
doctrine, however, is not that ordinarily intmaleil when 
we speak^of the Relaimiy of Knowledge, (a) llu^ Rrk- 
Uvity of Knowledge in its ruost important sense refers not 
to the nature of the relations between one known abjeel 
and another, but to that between the known ofijcjcl and 
the knowing mind All systems of i>hil<n;ophy which 
reject the doctrine of imnualiatc peret ptiou of cxtericlcd 
reality must maintain that our knowledge is relali'vc to 
the mind in the sense that we can never know ariyllitiig 
but our own subjective states. The mogt corisisterit 
thinkers, as we have already argmxl, are the idealists 
proper. They logically maintain that if we have no 
knowledge of anything beyond consciousness, it is tin* 
philosophical to ^ suppose^ that anything else exists^ 
This thoroughgoing view is nqircsmittxl by Hiimei and 
by Mill at times. The great majority of modern pliilo* 

; sophers, however, shrinking back from this extreme,, 
nave adopted some intermediate position akin to that 
of Kant or Mr.^Spenc^, They mamta.iii that while all 
, our knowledge is relative to our own 
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in no way ro})res(!nis or reflcctvS n^ality, y(‘t: therc^ is 
de facU sonu^ sort of r<;ality outsidi*. of onr luinds. Onr 
imaginary c<>gnitums al sp.nu!, tinm, and causality mv 
universal subjective ilhc.ions inherited or elabo- 

rated l>y thcniind; consequently, since these fictitious 
elements mould or blend with all our (‘xi><‘ri(mce, we 
can have no knowledge of things in tlu-rnse-lvc^s, of 
mumma, of the al)solute. i»ut notwitlistanding this, 
and in spite of the fact that the principle of causality 
lias no more real validity than a continuous halluct- 
nation, these pliilosophers arc curiously found to main - 
tain the existcmcc^ of a cause^ and evt.m of an external, 
non-mental cause of our sensations. 

( 3 ) Another, and wliat we maintain to l)e the true 
<‘xpr(‘Ssiou of the RdcUdviiy of Ktiowleige^, and one which 
is in liarmony with the llniory of inuiu‘diate or pre» 
sentative perception, hohhr- (A) that we r.;ui only know 
as much a.s our faculticis, liiniicd in nvuulirT and rang<s 
can reveal to us; (n) that these faculti<‘s can inform us 
of ol)j(‘-cts only so fiir, and according as llu' latter mani“ 
fest thems(.ilves ; (c) that accordingly [a] there may 
remain always an indefinite number of qu.'iiiiie.s which 
we do not know, and {b) what is known must be set in 
relation to tlic mind, and can only be known in such 
relation**^® 

So much relativity is necessarily involved in the 
very nature of knowhulgii, but it in no way ^ destroys 
the worth of that know1(‘dg(!. If knowk^dge is defint^d 
to imply a relation betweeii the mind ami the known 
oliject, and if the mnmmon or thing^in4kdf is (hdined to 
signify some rcjal tilemcnt of an olqect wliich never 
stands in any nfatiou to our eof^nilivr^ powers, thmi 

What is given in one or more rclatioiiH may necessarily 
implicate other rdatums, and tlumti may submsf uoi im'ndy hetwtum 
the mind and otlnu* objects, but betwisen the nttvtn.d nbjrc.tji tlnnu' 
selves. Still, mediate cognitions of this sort are knowladga only in 
so far as they are rationally coimectisd with what is Immecllaliily 
given. Our knowledge of the nmtual dynamical irifiuenco of two 
invisible planets, which faithfully reflects ihr.Ir o'cijjrocal rehuionj}. 
is but an dabor.nle evolution of what is appreUrndo-d by nc-tuif. mid 
intellect in experiences where .subjiict and abject sltuad in immodiiUf 
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a knowledge of noumem or things-in-themselves is obviouslv 
an absurdity, and we must be satisfied with our 
epsting capabilities.26 But if by noumena, are under- 

sensationalists 

l^e Mr. Spencer on the other seem to mean, hvno- 
thetical expmal causes of our sensations, which vet 
somehow do not in any way reveal their character 
though these sensations, then we must, in the first 
place, den 3 r the assumption that we can only know our 
ovm conscious states, and, in the second, we must 

contradiction common to 
toth schools of disputing the objective or real validity 
of the principle of causality, whilst in virtue of a 
surreptitious use of this rejected principle they affinS 
ther^h^ of an unknowable noumenal cause. 

Aamrttmg aU knowledge to be relative in the third 

rlko of cognitions gained through diverse 

chann^ ; and here the distinctions both between sense 

primary and secondary 
dAT+Wn-a i-w assume great importance. The 

^^ne that colours, sounds, and the other secondary 

we3'^1ri, psychological dis- 

wide^^p^PA^ ^ complete mistake. The 

amditum of sou^^^rol objective or material 
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a knowledge of nmmena or things4n4hemselves is obviously 
an absurdity, and we must be satisfied with our 
existing capabilities,^® But if by notmima are under- 
stood, as Kant on the one side, and sensationalists 
like Mr. Spencer on the other seem to mean, hypo- 
thetical external causes of our sensations, which yet 
somehow do not in any way reveal their character 
through these sensations, then we must, in the first 
place, deny the assumption that we can only know our 
own conscious states, and, in the second, we must 
point out the fundamental contradiction common to 
both schools of disputing the objective or real validity 
of the principle of causality, whilst in virtue of a 
surreptitious use of this rejected principle they affirm 
the reality of an unknowable noumenal cause. 

Admitting all knowledge to be relative in the third 
sense defined, there yet remain grades in the compara- 
tive perfection of cognitions gained through diverse 
channels ; and here the distinctions both between sense 
and intellect, and between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, assume great importance. The 
doctrine that colours, sounds, and the other secondary 
qualities do not exist in objects as they are in the mind 
has been often cited as a modern psychological dis- 
covery.^ This, however, is a complete mistake. The 
wide difference which separates the objective^ or material 
conditions of sound, colour, and the rest from the cor- 
responding subjective consciousness was, as clearly, and 
as firmly grasped by Aristotle, and St. Thomas, as by 
Locke, Hume, Kant, or Herbert Spencer. The acute 
minds of the sensationalists and sceptics of Ancient 
Gr^ce had, in fact, raised in one form or another ail 
die forcible difficulties now urged by their modern 

* ♦•Tospeak of * knowing,* ‘ things in themselves,’ or * things as 
they are,* is to talk of not simply an impossibility, but a con- 
tradktioaa ; these ptoses are invented to denote what is in the 
of hmng and not in the sphere of thought^ and to suppose them 
bmmm to take away this character. The relativity of 

(I.#., in the sense defined) imposes on us no forfeiture 
ih> humiliation of pride; there is not any conceivable 
exctate us." (Cf. Martmeaa, 
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representatives, and the Stagirite was necessarily led 
to answer them. He did this by pointing out the dis- 
tinction between the potential condition and the completed 
realization of the secondary properties. Sound and 
colour in apprehension he describes as having reached 
their full perfection^ actuality, or energy, whilst when 
unperceived they exist in the object merely in a 
potential or virtual state. In this stage he recognized 
them as simply powers capable of arousing sensation. 
He even called attention to the ambiguity arising from 
the frequent use of the same word — e,g,, “ sound ” or 
taste,” to designate both the physical property and the 
mental state; and he employs the two terms, sonation and 
audition, to bring out the difference. He thus successfully 
opposed the scepticism of the ancient empiricists, who 
denied all reality or differences of colours, sounds, and 
the rest apart from perception, by admitting their con- 
tention as regards the full realization of the qualities 
of matter, while refusing to allow its truth in reference 
to the potential conditions of these qualities. Neither 
light, nor sounds, nor odours would exist in their proper 
signification as actualities if all sentient beings were with- 
drawn from the universe ; but they would still remain 
as potencies ready to emerge into life when the recipient 
faculty appeared. Aristotle’s treatment of the subject 
was adopted and elucidated by St. Thomas, and we 
deem the matter of such importance that we cite a 
number of passages from both the Greek philosopher 
and his scholastic commentator below.^ 

“ Sensibilis autem actus et sensus idem est, et tmus ; esse 
aatem ipsornm non idem. Dxco autem ut sonus secundum actum, 
et auditus s^undum actum. Contingit enim auditum babentia 
non audire, et habeas sonum non semper sonat. Cuyn autem operetur 
potens (id quod potest) audire, et sonet potens sonare, tune secundum 
actum auditus simul fit, et secundum actum sonus. Quorum 
dice^ aliquis hoc quidem auditionem esse, hoc verum sona- 
tionem,’* (Arktotle, De Anima, Lib. III. Lect. 2.) “ Sonativi 

(rei souorse) igitur actus, aut sonus aut sonatio est. Auditivi 
autem, aut auditus aut auditio est. DupHciter enim auditus, et 
duplidter sonus. Eadem autem ratio est et in aliis sensibus et sensi- 
hilibus .... sed in quibusdam nomina quoque sunt posita, ut 
soUaiio ac auditio; in quibusdam caret dterum nomine; visio 
enim didtur actus visas, at coloris (actus) nomine vacat, et 
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Through its secondary qualities, then, an object is 
known by any sense only as something capable of pro- 
ducing a particular sensation in me. The primary 
attributes are, however, of such a kind, and presented 
to us in such a manner, that our knowledge of them, 
even when limited to the range of the sensuous faculties, 
is of far superior importance to that which we possess 
of the sensibilm propria. In themselves the primary 
attributes consist of extensional determinations uni- 
versal to matter, and independent of the nature of the 
sentient faculty. In relation to us the fact of their being 
revealed through the several channels of ocular, motor, 
and tactual sensations, gives our sensuous perception of 
them a clearness and d^istinctness far surpassing that 
of the proper sensihles. 

But it is as aj6fording material for inUlleciiM know- 
ledge that their true value is to be estimated. Disclosed 
through distinct channels the common presentation is 

gustativi gustatio est, at saporis nomen non habet.” {ii, Hf.) 
“ Necesse est quod auditus dictus secundum actum, et sonus dictus 
seeuTidum actum, simul salventur et corrumpantur ; et similiter est 
de sapore et gustu, et aliis sensibilibus et sensibus, Sed si dicantur 
secundum potentiam, non necesse est quod simul corrumpantur et 
salventur. Ex hac autem ratione (Aristoteles) excludit opinicaam 
antiquorum naturalium .... dicens, quod priores naturales non 
bene dicebant in hoc, quia opinabantur nihil esse album, aut 
nigrum, nisi quando viditur; neque saporem esse, nisi quando 
gustatur; et similiter de aliis sensibilibus et sensibus. Et qm& 
non credebant esse alia entia, nisi sensibilia, neque aliam virtutem mgrns- 
citivam, nisi sensum, credebant quod totum esse et veritas renm esset in 
apparere. Et ex hoc deducebantur ad credendum contradictooa 
simul esse vera, propter hoc quod diversi contradictoria opinantur. 
Dicebant autem quodammodo recte et quodammodo non. Cum enim 
dmpliciter dicaiur smsus et sensibile, scilicet secundum potentiam etsecmdme 
actum, de sensn et sensibili secundum actum accedit quod ij^i dicebant 
quod non est ^nsibile sine sensn. Non autem hoc verum est 
sensu et sensibili secundum potentiam, Sed ipsi loquebantur sim- 
pHciter, id est sine distinctione, de bis quse dicun tur multi pliciter.” 
(St. Thomas, Comm, de Animas Lib. III. 1 . 2, ad finem.) Previous 
to Hamilton, Aristotle^s doctrine on these questions wa« uttodj 
msksown in this country. In his Notes on Reid, pp. 826 -830^ 
Hatton gives a very valuable historical account of the presait 
sot^ect; imt as he does not notice there the Commmtmy cd St. 
Thomas, no English writer seems to be aware of how the 

problem was ap|»reh^ded by the greatest of the schoolmeii. 
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instinctively detnchc^l by th<‘ liigln^r abstractive ;ictii.ity 
of the mind; and since it is llius given to us unol'mcurtn! 
by any subjective allectiojis of sensibility, it is |>ei Ci;iviHl 
in a very perfect and cmnpn'lumsivi'. manner. Chving to 
this fact onr simphest intrllecttial cognitions of sp«atial 
relations arc enabled to imagt* with distinctness and 
lucidity tlie most fundamental laws of the physical 
world. Finally, i)y observation, r<‘asoning, and abstrac- 
tion we conu! to discern in tln?se primary attributes 
nnivt‘rsal extensional relations coiulithmiug the mutua! 
comn‘xion and inlcrde.peudcncti of material objects apart 
from their perception l)y the knowing s|nrit. We are 
assured that, although ttie realization of tins secondary 
qualities rtjquires the pri^stiuce of the sentient faculty, 
yet tlie most important |)art of the niie.aning of the; 
primary attributes holds in its al^smiec; wc see. that 
while piu'ception is essentia! t<'» the ont^ it h accidental 
to the otlier. Remott^ and com]')licated, iiednetions from 
a few primary luminous intuitions of spaer and number, 
t<ig(dhe.r witli emtain assuin)>lious as to the action of 
H'^al fbrci!, are fotuul to accura,tely <lera*i'il'ie the hiture 
conduct of the uuiversi^ Astronomy and f’hysics, the 
Law of Gravitation as well as the Undulaioiy Theory of 
liglit, imply llic CKtra-numtai validity of our notions of 
space, motion, and real cu(U’gh‘s, and assume tlieir ex- 
istence and action apart from observation* The.; vttrifo 
cation winch suhs(a|iu;nlly observed results afford to 
our reasoned deductions must, conseipmntly, be held to 
c'StablLsh that conc<;pt'ions are neither inte- 

grations^' of purely subjiuuivc ft;elings, nor ^mental 
forms,*’ whicli in no wayr(’pit's<*.iU the iivpmb<'li<*al,um 
knowabh;, exierna,! noiimmm, but true ciJgniuons wliich 
mirror in a veracious manner the genuitu; camditions 
of real or ontological being. Our knowledg<‘, tlmn, 
of the primary attrifjutes does not relatr; (exclusively to 
our own mental states, as is asserted in the prevjilent 
crewed of relativity. Still in the case of these, as well 
as of the secondary cjualitif's* we can never know the 
object imlesB in so far as it re.v(*als itself directly or 
indirectly to our faculties, and in tlui simp!^•^;t crisature 
^hmm wdl always remain beyond our ken an indcliuitf 
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number of secrets which a higher intelligence 
scrutinize, so that the perfection, range, and penetration 
of knowledge is, in truth, ever relative to the knowing 
mind. 

Readings, — For an analysis of sense-perception and a defence of 
Immediate Perception, cf. Pere Chabin’s Cours de Philosophies o. ^ » 
also Dr. Porter, The Human Intellect, Pt. I. cc. iii. — vi. ; Balniez, 
Fundamental Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 267 — 324, 339 — 360. On tlie 
localization of sensations, cf. Gutberlet, op. cit. pp. 59—84 ; On tlie 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter, cf. St. Thomas, 
Anima, II. 1. 13 ; Hamilton, Metaph, II. 108 — 115 ; Notes on Retd, 
pp. 825, seq.; On Relativity of Knowledge, St.Thomas, De Anima, XIX- 
1. 2 ; Martineau, A Study of Religion, Bk. I, c. iv. ; M'Cosh, Exct^n. 
of Mill, c. X. and IntuUum of Mind, pp. 340, seq. {and Edit.) ; X>r. 
Mivart, On Truths C. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INTERNAL SENSES. 

In addition to those sensuous faculties by which wc 
are enabled to perceive external objects, the mind 
is endowed with the capability of apprehending in 
a sensuous manner, facts of a subjective order. 
This power or group of powers constitutes those 
modes of mental life styled by the schoolmen the 
Internal Senses. The Aristotelian doctrine elaborated 
by the medijcvnl thinkers distinguishes four such 
faculties, the sensus communis, the vis cestiniativa, or 
vis coifitativa, the imagination, and the sensuous 
memory. They were termed senses, or organic 
powers, because they operate by means of a 
material organ, and have for their formal objects 
individual, concrete, sensuous facts. The word 
internal marks their subjtictivc character, and the 
interior .situation of the physical machinery of their 
operations. 

The sensus communis or common sense has also 
been styled the internal sense, and the central sense. 
It has been described by St. Thomas, after Aristotle, 
as at once the source and the terminus of the 
special senses. By this faculty we are conscious 
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of the operations of the external sensuous faculties, 
and we are made aware of differences between them, 
though we cannot by its means cognize them 
different. Apart then from intellect, by which we 
formally compare and discriminate between objects, 
some central sense or internal form of sensibility 
is required, both in the case of man and of the 
lower animals, to account for the complete working 
of sensuous life. In the growth and development of 
sense-perception described in the previous chapter, 
the action of this internal form of sensuous con- 
sciousness is implied. Antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of intellectual activity, the revelations of the 
several senses must be combined by some central 
faculty of the sensuous order, and it is this interior 
aptitude which has been called the sensus commtmis.^ 
The vis cestimativa, or sensuous judicial faculty, 
was a name attributed to those complex forms of 
sensuous activity by which an object was appre- 
hended as fit or unfit to satisfy the needs of animal 

^ It bas been held by St. Augustine, St. Thomas (cf. Sum, i. 
q. 78. a. 4. ad 2. and 87. 3. 3), and other philosophers, that no 
sense can know its own states, and that, not merely for the co- 
ordination of the different senses, but for the cognition of any single 
sensation, an internal faculty in addition to the special sense is 
rajuisite. Aristotle Anima, III. 1. 2) decides against this view 
on intelligible ground that such a doctrine would involve an 
infinite series of sensuous faculties. Elsewhere however, [De Somno 
it VigUia, 1. 2), he appears to adopt the contrary theory. Suarez 
argues cogently s^ainst this multiplication of faculties as imneces- 
^ry, and his teaching appears to us sound. No sense can have a 
njltz knowledge of its own states, but this does not prevent a sens© 
finom haymg concomitantly with the apprehension of something” 
aff^ting it an implicit consciousness of its own modifications. A. 
I«ng endowed with the sense of touch or hearing ought to be cou- 
pons, it would seem, of auditory or tactual sensations without the 
Instaiiseastality of any additional faculty. (Cf. Suarez, Di Anima^ 
tib. HI. c, il and Lahousse, op. cit. pp. 160 — 163.) 
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nature. It thus denotCvS that capal>ility in the lower 
animals which is commonly descixbed as instinct. 
The term vis cogitativa was sometimes employed 
to designate the aptitude for analogous operations 
in man, at other times to signify a certain mode of 
internal sensibility operating concurrently with the 
intellect in the perception of individual objects.* 

The tQxm seniimento fondamentah, oi f, ndainenUil 
feeling, was employed by Rosinini to denote an 
assumed faculty, or form of sensuous consciousness, 
by which the soul is continually cognizant of the 
body in which it is present.* The soul, and not the 
living being compose<l of both soul and body, is the 
true principle of this feeling. It is by their modili- 
cation of the smlimento fondmnmtak that the im- 
pressions of the special senses reveal theinsclve.s 
to the soul. The hindanuintal feeling, unlike the 
smsus communis of the scholastics, is held to have 
been ever in a condition of activity, even antecedent 
to the exercise of the special senses. “ It bc;gins 

* It was urged that intellect, the formal object of which m tiie 
univenal, cannot dmctly apprehtmtl individual siil)staueeH m %mh. 
Neviirthek^ss, we have iutanectual knowledge of IhtMU, for we form 
singular judgments, : “This jdaul is a rose,'' *' is a negro/' 
Cousequently, it was infcrnxl, th<*i‘<^ is a special form of internal 
sensibility through whicli the concrete ohjtict is so aiiju'oheuded 
that by refltsxion iifion this sensuous prestmtation the iuiellect can 
cognize the singular nature of the object. St/rbom;iH thus descailHa-i 
the operation : “ Anima conjuncta corpori per iutelkf.tum cogiuhu ii. 
singularo, non qnidem directe, sed per (piandam ndh^xiontTU. in 
quantum scil, ex hoc* quod npprehendlt Buum int<']ligihiht, reverl ilur 
ad^ coiisiderandum suum actum at speciem intelligJhilem, qmr e»i 
principium ejus operationis, at ajus »p<jciei originem, ta sic veiiil in 
considerationem phantaf;matum at singularium quorum .Hunt 
phaniasmata. Sed hax. rtjlexw compUri non potest, nisi per adjumikman 
virtutis cogitatim et ima}*miiiva;d' {Q, Un. de Aniota, a. 20, ad 1.) 

^ By the fundmnmtal failing of life we feel all the stmsilive 
parti of our body." (7'*Ar Origin of I dim, Eng, lVan». § yosd 
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with oTir life, and ^oes on continuously to the end 
of it/' Nevertheless it is rarely adverted to, and 
considerable power of psychological reflection may 
be required to discover its existence. By this 
feeling we have a subjective perception of our 
organism; through sight and touch, on the other 
hand, we apprehend it in an extra-subjective manner. 
Finally, the union of soul and body consists in an 
immanent perception of the activity of this faculty. 

Tongiorgi uses the term sensus fundamentalis in 
a kindred meaning to denote an inferior form of 
the semus intimm. By the sensus intimus^ he under- 
stands a perpetual consciousness both of its own 
substantial existence and of its acts, with which he 
maintains the soul to be endowed. This actual 
cognizance of itself is essential to the soul and 
independent of all special mental modifications. 
It is, moreover, natura if not tempore antecedent to 
them ; yet, as the soul exists always in some 
lOTticular state, it can never apprehend itself unless 
as determined by an individual affection. The 
smsws intimus exerts itself in a higher and a lower 
form,, as rational, and as sensuous consciousness. 
By the inferior order of activity the soul con- 
fe presence in the body which it 
informs, and thus apprehends the various impres- 
sions which occur in different parts of the organism. 
This ^nsuoiis cognisance of the body he styles the 
mmus Jundmmniulis^ inasmuch as it is the common 
root or principle of the external senses/ 

^ .St. TiKmas applies the lemt smsm JundamentMis to tiie faculty 
oi fyftsdk.: ' Wbet as Ue^ribed by and 
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Tongiorgi uses the term sensus fundamentalis in 
a kindred meaning to denote an inferior form of 
the semus intimm. By the sensus intimus^ he under- 
stands a perpetual consciousness both of its own 
substantial existence and of its acts, with which he 
maintains the soul to be endowed. This actual 
cognizance of itself is essential to the soul and 
independent of all special mental modifications. 
It is, moreover, natura if not tempore antecedent to 
them; yet, as the soul exists always in some 
particular state, it can never apprehend itself unless 
as determined by an individual affection. The 
semm intimus exerts itself in a higher and a lower 
form,, as rational, and as sensuous consciousness. 
By the inferior order of activity the soul con- 
tmuOT^y its presence in the body which it 
informs, and thus apprehends the various impres- 
sions which occur in diferent parts of the organism. 
This ^nsuons cognizance of the body he styles the 
mmus fundamentalist inasmuch as it is the common 
root or principle of the external senses/ 

* TitoBEias. appli^ tiie term semm JundamentMis to tiie faculty 

ol ■ *11116 mtsm a® described by and 
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Accepting the doctrine of Snnrez, that there is 
neither a real, nor formal distinction 1)(;itween the 
internal senses, it does not appear to us to be of 
any very profound ini{K)rtance what classification 
of faculties we select, as best fitted to mark off 
the various phases of mental life which have been 
allotted to internal sensil>ility. Moreover, the brain 
seems to be the common physiciil hash for all these 
different modes of consciousness, so that tliere is 
no differentiation of organ corresponding to special 
operations which might tell decisively in favour of 
any particular scheme of division. 

The term inUrml smse has had a variety of signifi- 
cations in the liistory of Philosophy. In the Pcripat(;tic 
system, smsus mkmu$ designated gem.M'ically the four 
racnUi<js, smsus communis^ vis irstimailvti vcl co^ikdimf 
phmUtsia^ and mmoria sGnsUiva; hut also at times it 
indicated more specifically the smsus mnmmk. ^ In the 
Cartesian school, the smsus inUmus or consdmiia, signified 
all consciousness of our own states, whether sensuous 
or intellectual ; and the latter term has retained tlie 
same connotation with modern scholastic writers.* 

Tougiorgi, hjis been objected to by modern scholastic writara m 
various gronncls. (i) Internal sensibility^ since It is an organic 
faculty apprtdiending concrete sensuous facts, must, Wka external 

sense, pertain not to' the soul alone, but to the whole being tlu^ 

compnsiium hmanum, (2) The primary function of internal »enw is 
the apprehension of the modifications of the external iwinws, its 
exercise must thus follow, ami not anticipatt% tlmt of the latter, 

(3) There i» absolutely no evidence for the axistunce of a perpetual 
cognition of our own body independent of all special activities. 

(4) ' The constitution of the union of body and soul in the pdrctptlon 

of the former by the latter would reduce their connection to that of 
an accidental alliance, Cl Libamtoro, 0#i UnivmmU (Tranp, by 
E. During), pp, 130, scq., also Psyrhotogia, i| lAhoiiW!, 

Psph, §1348—355. Contra: 'I'ougiorgi. JKsyek 271—280; Krwrnini* 
The Origin 0/ Idms, Vol. II. V. c. iii., and Psy^k&kgy 
Trans.), Bk. 1 . c, vil 

** Cf. Tongiorgi, PsyMogU, lib. III, «. i, 
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With Locke, internal sense is equivalent to the int^^ 
lectual faculty of reflectmi^ by which our mental stat^ 
are observed. With Kant, it comprises the sensua^ 
intuition of our mental states, not, however, as th^X 
are in themselves, but as modified by the a priori ^ 
of time. The term internal sense^ legitimate in its origir^.^ 
signification in the Peripatetic system, is very inapp^"^^ 
priate in its modern usage as expressing the intellect 
activity of self-consciousness. That activity is 
neither in point of object, of nature, nor of physic^ 
basis to the senses. 

The scholastic classification of four internal sen 5 ^^ 
was grounded on the existence of generic differences 
the formal oljects of the several faculties. The fonfi^^ 
object of the sensus communis consists of the actu^^ 
operations of the external senses ; that of the imagination 
is the representation of what is absent; the functiox'^ 
of the vis edimaiiva is the apprehension of an object 
remotely suitable or noxious to the well-being of 
animal ; that of the sensitive memory is the cognition ox 
past sensuous experiences. Some writers reduced theso 
faculties to two, others augmented them to six. Th-O 
nature of the distinction between these senses was also 
disputed. Suarez,® after a careful examination of tlxo 
various opinions on the point, decides against thio 
existence of either a real or a formal distinction, aixci 
contends that Aristotle is with him in looking on tlao 
internal senses as merely diverse aspects or phases of 
a single sensuous faculty 

Commm smu is also a very ambiguous term, (i) Ixx 
the Aristotelian Psychology, it meant only the intern 
sense above described. (2) It has been since used to 
express certain universal and fundamental convictions 
of maakmd. It is in this signification that it has been, 
appealed to as a philosopiiical criterion of truth by tli o 
Scotch school. (3) In ordinary language it implies 
gmd smsct sound practical judgment, (4) Common sens^^ 


® X>e Amma^ IH. c. 2, 

^ ^ Cl also LaiK>®s^ S| 221— -223 ; aiid cm otlxoi 
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hility^ and also commtm seme, have.; !hh*!i soin< ’times ns<‘d 
l>y |)Hych<,)Io|^1sts to irulica.to [n) th«! faculty nf Uutek, and 
{b) canimsthesis or the vital sense, and the various idiiiis 
of organic sensibility. 

Readings. Thomas, Sum. i. q, 78. a. 4 ; De Animtt, 111 . II, 2, 3; 
Suarez, De Anima, 11 T. c,c, 11, 30,31: Lahousse, c. ^ 

furt. I ; Sanswerhio, Dj/na^mlo^U, m* iii. Wm 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IMAGINATION. 

The rhanfa!ty or fftta/:;ittalim was classerl as »n 
internal sense by tlu; philosophers of the Peripatelir 
^hool. This view was based on fhe facts that the 
imagination operates by means of a physi<!}il organ 
-—the brain; that it rejnesents paifitnii'ar eoncrete 
objects; and that these have only an interna! or 
subjective existence. It was accor<lin.t;ly defined 
to be an internal power of the sensmuis order. It 
was distinguished from the semm cmimnnh, by the 
circumstance that while the function of that faculty 

‘‘PPr^iiension and di.stitJctioii 
® ® actual operations of the several senses, and 

ot the qualities of objects hie ei nnne perceived by 
em, the formal object of the imagination ConsJisis 
0 representations or images of abamt objects. 
Modern writers commonly describe this aptitude 

on.-nJn intellectual power, but that this 

P n IS erroneous will become evident later on. 

defined as the faculty of 
obiert<f ^ ^®P'^‘^®cntation8 of absent material 
nSroii^^® representation so formed is called in 

ThisLnLa?“* iiterature an idm. 
Pphcafaon of a term, which in the old philo- 
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The rhaniany or hnapmlim was classed as an 
internal sense by tin; philosophers of the Peripaletic 
school. This view was l>as<!d on the. facts that the 
imagination operates by means of a physi<’!il organ 
— the brain; that it rt;pt('scn)H particniar rniuTete 
objects; and that these have only an internal or 
subjective existence. It was :u:cor<!ini;ly defined 
to be an internal power of the seusnons order. It 
was distinguished from the sensm ammiinh, by the 
circumstance that while the functitm of that faculty 
was held to be the apprehension and distinction 
of the actual operations of the several senses, and 
of the qualities of objects hie el nnne perceived by 
them, the formal object of the imagination consisls 
of representations or images of 0b$mt objects. 
Modem writers commonly describe this aptitude 
of the mind as an intellectual power, but that this 
opinion is erroneous will become evident later on. 

Imagination may be defined as the faculty of 
forming mental representations of absent material 
objects. The representation so formed it called in 
neariy all recent psychological literature an itka. 
This application of a term, which in the old philo' 
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Sophies invariably expressed the nniversal repro 
sentations of the intellect, is imfortnaate ; but it has 
become so general that there is little hcspe of 
restoring the word to its ancient and proper signi- 
fication. Accordingly, to avoid confusion, when 
(Jinploying the word idea to denote the general 
concept or notion, we will add the epithet intel- 
lectual to mark its supra-sensuoiis character. The 
term phantasm, by which the schoolmen expressed 
very concisely the acts of the imagination, has been 
employed in the same stnise by Dr. M'Cosh, and 
occasionally also by Hamilton, and Dr. Porter, and 
we will use it along with the word image to denote 
this sensuous represeutation- 

The idea or phantasm of the imagination differs 
in several rcispects from the act by which we 
perceive a real object, such for insttince as a house. 
The former is almost invariably very faint in 
intensity as compared with the latter. The out- 
lines of the one are obscure and its constituent 
parts confusedly presented, while the other i.s 
realized in a clear and distinct manner. Still 
more striking is the contrast between the unsteady 
transitory character of the representation and the 
permanent stability of the perceived object. The 
image, too, is normally subject to our control, and 
can be annihilated by an act of will ; the sensation, 
on the contrary, so long as the sense is exposed to 
the action of the object, is independent of us. The 
imagination, moreover, may vary the ptjsition of 
its object, and our own movements do not force ns 
to leave behind us the idea. With the percept of 
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the external sense it is otherwise ; every change in 
our situation produces an alteration in its appear- 
ance. Depending on these lesser differences is the 
most vital distinction of all, the reference to objective 
reality, the belief in external independent existence 
which accompanies the act of sense-perception but 
is absent from that of the imagination. The contrast 
between the creations of fancy and the objects of 
the material world is thus the most impressive 
which manifests itself to the human mind. 

Several forms of the activity of the imagination 
have been allotted special names. The most 
commonly accepted division of the faculty is that 
into Reproductive and Productive Imagination. 
The former term is employed to designate the 
power of forming mental pictures of objects and 
events as they have been originally experienced/ 
while the Productive Imagination signifies the 
power of constructing images of objects not pre- 
viously perceived. The epithets constructive and 
creaMve^ are frequently applied to this activity, 
especially when the product is of a noble or 


^ Tlie term Reprodnctive Imagination has been used by Mr. 
SnUy to demjte the faculty of memory in general. This usage is 
obJecUonaMe, The differentia of memory is not reproduction, but 
Ail imagination, as we urge above, is essentially repro- 
dnc^ve. T^e chief features in which remembrance differs from mere 
cf images are : (i) The freedom of the imagination as to the 
number and variety of its acts, the limited character of our recol- 
tectioas ;^ la) the casual and variable order of the former states, the 
sttial hxity and regularity of the latter; (3) the isolated nature of 
wagmary evea^ the solidarity or relatedness of remembered 
whfah are inextricably interwoven with multitudes of 
refr^ntations; (4) finally, the peculiar reference to my 
'■ cacp ysnce . involved in the act of identification or 

^ recollection but is absent from 
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beautiful kind. Strictly speaking, however, th«‘ 
imagination does not create or jiroduce anything 
coinpIid.<;ly new; it merely comliines into novel 
forms elements given in [last sensations. These 
fresh combinations are effected under the guidance 
of will and judgment, and accordingly Hamilton has 
styled this aptitude, the “ Comparalive Imagina- 
tion,” and the “ Ibiculty of Relations.” It has also 
licen asserte<l that its range is not limited to olijects 
of sense. This view is gravely erroneons. Th(j 
scope of imagination is rigidly confined to the 
reproduction of former data of sense, and the 
congenital absence of any faculty correspondingly 
limits the field of the phantasy. The imagination, 
monuiver, shouhl not any more than exttu'ual sense 
be calle<l a, JacuUy of rdaimtx, since both alike are 
equally incai)al>lc of appnthcuding such snpra- 
sensuous realities. It is the intellect which in one 
ca.se as in the otht^r perceives al)straot relations, 
and it is as serious an error to confuse rattontd 
activity with the power of forming sensuous images 
as with the caisahility of exptadeneing semsations. 
The Imagination plays an important part in the 
fine arts, in mechanical contrivance, and in tht^ 
more concrete branches of phy.sieal science. In 
the creation of works of art the fancy of the poet, 
painter, sculptor, or musician, i.s (unployed in 
grouping and combining his materials so as to 
awaken admiration and satisfaction in the mind. 
At times his aim will be to hold the mirror up to 
nature, in order to delight by th(j exquisite skill ami 
fidelity with which he reproduci s an actual experi* 
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ence recalled by the memory. At other times he 
assumes a nobler part, and seeks to give expression 
to some thought embodying an ideal type of beauty 
or excellence, which is never met with in the 
commonplace world of real life, but is dimly shadowed 
forth in rare moments by our own imagination.^ 
This faculty is said to be rich, fertile, or luxuriant, 
when images of great variety issue forth in spon- 
taneous abundance. Taste, on the other hand, 
implies judicious or refined, rather than luxuriant 
fancy. Great genius in any of the branches of art 
presupposes a fertile imagination, but true excellence 
is attained only when this power is controlled and 
directed by good judgment. 

The importance of Imagination in mechanical 
contrivance and invention is obvious. The power 
of holding firmly before the mind a clear and 
distinct representation of the object to be formed 
is one of the most necessary qualifications of con- 
structive ability. The relations between imagina- 
tion and science have been the subject of much 
dispute, some writers holding that a rich and 
powerful imagination is adverse rather than favour- 
able to scientific excellence, while others consider 
this aptitude to be as indispensable in the abstract 
scim:es as in the poetical and plastic arts.” And 


. of the Imagiiiatioii is caUed Idealization, Intel- 

iectaai and volitional activity, however, are involved in such 
ideals formed may be artistic, scientific, ethical. 
Analysis of past experience and synthetic recombina- 
eteieats ccBistitute the essential stages of the process 
a eaca departing. op^ations involve attention, abstrac- 
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**^J*S. that the highest powers of the soul are 

la |Cf. Dr. Dorter, op. cat, ^ 355 — 37-^-) 
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that “it may accordingly be reasonably doubted 
whether Aristotle or Homer were possessed of the 
more powerful imagination.”* 

To answer the question satisfactorily we 
must distinguish between different branches of 
science. In departments of concrete knowledge, 
such as geology, botany, animal physiology, and 
anatomy, the imagination is exercised almost as 
much as in history, oratory, or poetry. The 
acquisition of information, and the extension of 
our command over any of the fields of physical 
nature involve careful use of our powers of external 
sense-perception ; and progress is measured by the 
number and quality, the clearness and complexity, 
the readiness and precision of the ideas gathered. 
Fresh species, new properties, novel modes of 
action, must be more distinctly apprehended, more 
firmly retained, and more easily reproduced in 
imagination with every successive advance. The 
native efficiency of this faculty must, consequently, 
largely determine the rate of improvement and the 
limit of excellence attainable by each individual. 
In the region of original research, and especially 
in the construction of hypotheses, fertility of 
imagination is an essential element of success; 
and the leading men in the history of these 
sciences have almost invariably been endowed with 
a bold and teeming fancy. When, however, we 
approach the more abstract branches of knowledge, 
such as pure mathematics, logic, and metaphysics, 
we find imagination sinks to a secondary position. 

* Hamilton, Metaph. ii, p. 265. 
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The materials with which the mathematician or 
the metaphysician deals are not representations of 
phantasy, but of intellect. They are devoid of those 
impressive concrete qualities which distinguish the 
sensuous image from the abstractions of thought; 
and the chief difficulty of the beginner is to turn 
aside from the obtrusive features of the phantasm, 
and keep solely in view the delicate but vital 
relations which constitute the essence of scientific 
knowledge. 

It seems to us, then, to be the very reverse of 
truth to say that imagination holds a place in 
abstract science similar to that which it occupies 
in poetry. As all thought is representative, the 
abstract thinker must, of course, be capable of 
forming representations of the subjects of his specu- 
lation ; and the distinctive characteristic of genius 
in this direction lies in the power to grasp vigorously 
some fruitful notion and to concentrate upon it for 
long periods the whole energy of the mind. Still 
it is a grave error to confound the rational activity 
of the intellect with the operations of the sensuous 
imagination. It is indeed true that elastic and fertile 
pwers of fancy often accompany great intellectual 
gifts, and even in the abstract sciences discovery 
times materially aided by the power of 
O dmg steadily before the mind concrete images ; 
but ft IS the intellect and not the imagination that 
^prehen^ the universal relations which form the 
taework of science. It is needless to point out 
^ e^y richness of imagination may prove 
rather than beneficial to sciitific 
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progress. In Ethics or Metaphysics, no less than 
in History or Biology, exuberant and prolific fancy 
may divert attention from the essential to the 
accidental, may pervert and mislead the powers 
of judgment, and may so confuse the reason that 
fiction is substituted for objective reality, and 
brilliant poetic hypotheses are preferred to the 
prose of commonplace truth. 

The term Fancy is sometimes used to mark the 
activity of the imagination as exercised in the 
production of comic, or even of beautiful images, 
provided they be of a minute or trivial type. 
Fancy, too, is confined to the sphere of the unreal 
whilst imagination may represent the actual. The 
epithets merry, . playful, weird, which are applied 
to the former, indicate the various kinds of action 
in which it manifests itself, and it is with that 
aptitude wit and humour are mainly connected."* 


* Intellect, as well as imagination, is involved in the exhibition 
and appreciation of wit and humour^ but the happy suggestions of 
the. fancy are the essential materials which go to make up the 
amusing picture. Wit and humour agreeing in some respects are 
distinguished in others. Both aptitudes imply the power of noting 
and manifesting unexpected points of agreement between apparently 
disparate ideas, but wit excels in brilliancy and pungency. It is, 
too, of a more intellectual character, while humour appeals rather 
to the moral side of human nature. The witty man is quick to 
perceive incongruous associations of every kind, the humourist is a 
close observer of the foibles and weaknesses of his fellow-men. 
Humour is mainly innate, wit is to some extent amenable to 
education and culture. Humour, implying the power of sympathy 
with the feelings of others, is commonly associated with good 
nature, while wit is frequently sharp and unpleasant. This distinc- 
tion is admirably expressed in Thackeray’s saying that “ Humour 
is wit tempered by love.’* The most degraded form of wit ia 
exhibited in puns, where commonly there is merely an accidental 
similarity in oral sound. The felicitous apprehension of a hidden 
connexion between incongruous ideas, which constitutes the essenc* 
of true wit, is almost invariably absent. 
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Illusions. — As the activity of Imagination is tlie 
chief source of certain abnormal mental phenomena, of 
an important character described as illusions, halluci’- 
nations, dreams, and the like, this will be, perhaps, tiie 
most appropriate place to treat of them. In ordinary 
language the terms illusion, delusion, and fallacy are 
frequently used in the same sense to denote any 
erroneous conviction. In a more limited signification 
fallacy means a vicious reasoning, an intellectual iri- 
ference of a fallacious character, whilst illusion signifies 
a deceptive or spurious act of apprehension, and delusion 
implies a false belief of a somewhat permanent natirre, 
and of a more or less extensive range. These states 
of consciousness have in common the note of untrirtli- 
fulness; and we may, from a psychological standpoint, 
define a mental act to be untrue, which disagrees from 
its object as that object is known by the normal human 
mind. An illusion is thus a deceptive cognition whiioh 
pretends to be immediately evident, and it can refer to 
mistaken memories and erroneous expectations, just as 
well as to false perceptions of the external senses.^ * 

The causes of illusion we may in the first place 
roughly divide into two great classes, according as tlncy 
belong to the subjective or the objective worlds. Oxar 
mistakes may arise either from mental influenoos, 
or from irregular conditions of the material univerae, 
including among the latter the state of our own 
organism. The wide range of the first group 
become evident if we recall the various elements 
which we have shown in a previous chapter to "he 
involved in apparently simple acts of sense**p>or- 
ception. The material directly presented to us, e-ven 
by the power of vision, is extremely small. By fjar 
the greater part of the information given throngh 
each act of apprehension is due to memory, inference, 
and associated sensations of other faculties faintly ire- 
vived in imagination. Accordingly, the condition of 
the mind immediately antecedent to the impression of 
any particular object has a most important influence 

® Cf. Mr. Sully’s Illusions, cc. i. ii. Many of these phenomena 
are very skilfully analyzed by that writer. 
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in determining how this object will be perceived. If 
the imagination is vigorously excited, and if we have 
a lively expectation of beholding some special occur- 
rence, there is a considerable probability that anything 
bearing even a distant resemblance to it will be mis- 
taken for the anticipated experience. As the physical 
concomitants of the activity of the imagination are 
similar in kind to those of real sensation, and as even 
in normal perception a large part of the mental product 
is furnished by the phantasy from the resources of 
previous experiences, it is not surprising that where 
anticipation of an event is very strong, and its repre- 
sentation very vivid, the mind may perceive an occur- 
rence before it happens, or apprehend an object where 
none exists. This species of deception, in which a 
mental state is excited without any external cause, is 
called a subjective sensation. Such simulated cognitions 
may work very serious effects on the organism. The 
pain or pleasure, according to the agreeable or dis- 
agreeable character of the illusion, may be fully as 
intense as if the appearance were a reality.® 

In addition to expectation, desire, and fear, are 
the mental states which have the largest share in the 
production of illusion. The strength of the inclination 
to believe in that which we like, manifests itself in every 
department of human life. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
at first sight appear, dislike can also contribute to the 
generation of an illusory belief. The most important 
constituent in the emotion of fear is aversion, but it is 
a matter of frequent experience that a lively fear of 
anything tends to create in the mind a counterfeit 
perception of it. The timid wayfarer, travelling by 
night, sees a highwayman in every gatepost, whilst the 

® “ A butcher was brought into the shop of Mr. Macfarlan, the 
druggist, from the market-place opposite, labouring under a terrible 
accident. The man on trying to hook up a heavy piece of meat 
above his head slipped and the sharp hook penetrated his arm so 
that he himself was suspended. On being examined he was pale, 
almost pulseless, and expressed himself as suffering acute agony. 
The arm could not be moved without causing excessive pain, and 
in cutting off the sleeve he frequently cried out ; yet when the arm 
was exposed it was found to be quite uninjured, the hook having 
only traversed the sleeve of his (Carpenter, op. cit. p. 158,) 
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cWd who has just been listening to ghost stories con- 
verts the foniture of his moonlit bed room iStofafrios 
and hobgoblins. Inordinate anxiety generates all^orts 
<rf doubts and suspicions, and— ® sort 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong, 
effect of.botl 

ima^ation, a lively picture of the desired or dreaded 

be ^olgSr/esSTd^LToTmlJ^^^^ iSvideS 

nervous system as a whol/ apa 

b the composition of the medium inter^ning befweeS 
the orgasm and the object apprehended. ^ 

A sense may be suhiw-t tr^ very numerous- 

partial deafness, short-si'ghteE^Scd 

Wa„S2t S“«poX“ ‘^aTS 

employed m a particular perceotfon St ^ f ® 
gazing at a small disc of a Llhant r«l steadily 

see a similar snot of a colour, the eye will 

hnmediately afterwards cmentary hue if directed 
Intmise sti^SS 

a time insensihle to iS LdLtt ® "Anders it for 

dncescolour-blindnesstoviolpt i °if' f^^bnin in- 

other modes of sendbiUt^'^ deaden 

sometimes gives things a v^nw jaundice 

e«obral and nervouTd4^°S„J:”^"- 
Men pcraounced and extr^e form ® ^ 

mf not only misaDDrel^nri®, 'S’ °iind 
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iiiOMiIy icjrnuHl a hdlltmnaimL Tht^ who, in 

a Loiuiun inistiikt-H n lani|> ftjr ii pnliri'niiiu, 
m said to bo uiulor an illnsion. I'hc; fevor'^paiiout who 
ux^s his onipty room t:r<nvik*<l with pr,n|>lo, aritl the 
hinaiio who ijc.lioves lu* is the I'hriju/ror of Cliina, are 
pusia:sso.d by hallucinations^ Ida* pa.Hsagc, laiweV'cr, 
from ll’K.i one step to the other is tn'arinaf, and there is 
no rigid line of demarcath.m j;<’p;n'a(ine, thetn. Hit; 
cans<j of these aberrations scents to lie iii tlic iilmonnaJ 
working of the interior physical processes which 
nsnally givtt rise to sensations, ox which Inivat accotn- 
paniisl paiticrilar cognitions in tin; |)ast, a,nd so cause 
these latter to I)e reproiJmaul from meuKjry with such 
vividness as to he confomuled with rt?al imprttssinns. 
Thi^ illusions of deliyium imnens^ and of many iiams 
(*f mentai d(‘rang<‘ment, arc |md>ably eaus<ai i>y mis- 
inking intcnmal iri'itatlon of tin,; nerves for (,!Xtcrnal 
natural stmsations. And romplcle. lunacy may aris<* 
it her from <lis<jrderof the functi(.>ns of the cis'i.'bruni, 
caiised hy tin; presence of pchsouous matiaia/is in the 
UliHHh or from sonn* organic disease which has alrt;ady 
seized on the snl^staiie.e of tin; l)rain, 

(/;) The dece|>lions tniginaled Isy irrcjpil.ir conditions 
of the environment are very fa,riiiliar. If w<,’ gaze at the 
sun tlir<a,igh a j:nece of red or gremi glfiss, only rays of 
these colours will be allowed to pass, and his surface will 
appear of a ccui-<'r.p<Jinling huCi A dull wintry landBcu}m 
oi)served tiiniugh a transpa,rent substance of a sliglitly 
y'ellow tint assumes a goldtm autumnal a.ppraian(;e. 
The magic etiVsds of tluj tra,nsfonna;tiou sci^nc; at llui 
paEtornime are the result of the skilful mau.:irn‘nienl of 
coloured ligltts, and spectral a,ppa.ritiuns are; cuiummily 
produced by the nianii>ula.ti<m of concave ijiirrors at 
the sides of the stage. In operations of this nature, 
howevcjr, the sense is perfectly truthful as ri^garcls its 
own revelations. It resptinds in an appropria.t(,; manner 
to its i'lroximale stimuli, imd the error is due to the 
alinormid ^relations between the latter and t!ie remote 
object wjiich they ordinarily present to^ the mind. 

Illusion ill the strictest sense of the term cxmics into 
Ijditeiw wliei'i we pass from the immediate data of 
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the senses to their indirect or acquired perceptions. 
Here, when the customaiy character of the environ- 
ment is changed, the imagination excited through past 
association may induce complete deception. Our esti- 
mate of distance and magnitude may thus be altogether 
invalidated. A figure seen through a fog is enlarged 
because the vagueness of its outlines causes us to 
exaggerate its distance. The perspective appearance 
of landscape paintings and of stereoscopic pictures, as 
well as the ingenious contrivances .to which the diorama 
owes its success, are designed to awaken through the 
imagination by means of the laws of suggestion an 
illusory belief as regards the spatial relations of the 
several parts of the perceived object. Akin to this 
class of illusions are some others due to the unusual 
presence or absence of materials for comparison. The 
empty rooms of a house in the process of building 
always look smaller than they really are, because we 
have not the customary furniture to call our attention 
to the capacity of the space. Similarly, a dispro- 
portionately large table diminishes the size of a 
chamber. On the other hand, a multiplicity of small 
objects magnifies a given amount of space. A field 
with hay-cocks scattered over it, a harbour with ships, 
or an orchard studded with apple-trees, seems far 
larger than the same space when empty. The other 
senses are subject to an^ogous mistakes. The illusion 
produced by an echo is similar to that of the looking- 
glass. In a rarified atmosphere the force of sound is 
lowered in a surprising degree. De Saussure judged 
the explosion of a pistol at the top of Mont Blanc 
to be about equal to that of a common cracker below. 
Want of homogeneity, moreover, in the intervening 
medium can interrupt, reflect, or change the charactar 
of sound just as of light. 

Dreams. — ^A sp^ially intarestii^ form dt illudon, 
or rather hallucination, is that exhibited in dreaming. 
Dreams are mental processes which take place during 
and are in ^me respects akin to states of 
whkii oqcnr dndi^ wakmg In 4^eamin|^ the 
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imagination assumes the part played in waking life 
by the external senses. During sl(!f:’p the activity of 
these latter falls into abeyance; volilionai control over 
the course of thought ceases; the power of rcllexion 
and comparison is susprujded; and the fancy of the 
dreamer ^rnoves along automatically under the guidance 
of association. Consideration of these circumstances 
will help us to partially account for the peculiar features 
of the dn*am. its chief characteristics are, (a) its seem- 
ing reality, {b\ its incoherence and extravagance, (r) its 
possession oi a certain colierence amid this incon- 
sistency, and (d) the (;xngg( ‘.ration of actual impres- 
sions# 

(a) The appmont reality of the dream is, in great 
part, a conse(|ucna:,t of tltc cessation of the action ol 
the ext<‘rnal In shn^p the images of the fancy 

wliic’.h may arise within us are not subject to the cor- 
rection which tlu't presentations of the senses iini cvet 
furnishing tlnring waking life. Hvm in the most pro- 
found reverie, when our thoughts move along at random, 
there is always, so long as w<j are awake % a plentiful 
stream of sensation flowing in upon the mind ilirough 
the scv<5ral faculties; and aith<.)ugh we scarcely advc.jrt to 
them, these scmsatioiis exert a steady counteracting in- 
fluence on the flights of fancy. The objects which we 
<limly see around us, the tactual and auditory impres- 
sions of which we are vaguely conscious, all conspire to 
kr!ei> UH in constant collision witli reality; and when we 
imagine ourselves at the hviui of an army, or in the 
jaws of a tiger, the oliscurc^ly apprehcmtlcai table and 
chairs of our ninm i'xerfc a silent check upon the 
credence we are inclined to give* to all vivid ideas. 
In sleep it is otherwise; the corrective action of the 
external senses being cut off, we are cnuiplt?fely at the 
mercy of the phantasy, and place implicit confidence in 
each new illusory cognition/ 

following Hartley, ox plain* the apparent reality of the 
plKutla'inin of the dream, mainly by tht of Iho cor- 

rc-.(,:tiv«t acibn of the external mnifiim. Cf Phpint&gy pf Cmm^ IJfi, 
pp» Carpontef. Mmki | 4^2* in a<H-,iutlaut'.o 

with tl» important part ho to Will in mwitlU Ufo. Uk« 
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(J) The inconsistency of the dream seems to be due 
to its course being left entirely to the guidance of 
fortuitous associations modified by the interference of 
accidental sensations at the moment. The absence of 
control over our thoughts disables us from reflecting' 
upon the ideas which arise spontaneously, and prevents 
us from comparing them with past experience, or witli 
each other: In reverie, on the contrary, voluntary 
power rarely sinks into complete abeyance, and on the 
suggestion of some flagrant absurdity, the mind tends 
to exert itself against the illogical train of images, and 
even if it permits the incongruous series to take tiieir 
course at least reserves its assent. The casual entranoo 
of the few external impressions which penetrate to the 
mind during sleep, and the action of the systemic sensa.- 
tions are probably fertile sources of new lines of thought* 
But since self-command no longer exists, although we 
may feel a vague surprise at the chaotic groupings of 
ideas thus effected, we are yet unable to elicit the reflec- 
tive act by which the inconsistency may be brought 
home to us, and accordingly thought follows thought in. 
an arbitrary manner. 

(c) The coherence of the dream, in so far as it 
occasionally exists, probably results in part from nn 
orderly succession of previously associated ideas, in- 
part from a faint power of selection exerted by a. 
dominant tone of consciousness at the time, which ma.y 
be able to reject striking eccentricities. 

(d) The exaggeration of occasional real impressions 
is accounted for by the fact that while the great 
majority of external sensations are excluded, those whioh 
do find entrance are thereby in a peculiarly favonr- 
able position. They are in novel isolation from tlieir 
surroundings ; their nature is vaguely apprehended ; ® 

Stewart, lays chief stress on “ the entire suspension of volitiona -1 
control over the current of thought *' during sleep. To us it seeixis 
that both factors co-operate in the general effect of the drea.m, 
thou|fh probably its vividness is chiefly due to the former, 
varjing and inconsistent character to the latter. 

* Mr. Sully (lUiisions, pp. 147 — 149) ascribes the magnifying 
agency of the dream chiefly to the obscure manner in wbddb tbiift 
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and they cannot be confronted with otlier experiences. 
Accordingly they usurp tlie whole availal)l<,i resources 
of consciousness, and so assnniti an utterly inordinate 
imper(;inc<;. A slight sensation of cold or pressure, if 
it accidtnitally fits in witli the current of our dream, 
may tlius give rise to the illusion that we are lost in a 
snow-storm, or crushed and smothered under a falling 
house- 

Another striking feature of dreams is the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with wliich trains of thought some- 
times pass throngli the mind. Dreams involving long 
and complicated series of events, coloured with joy 
and sorrow, have frc^quently occurred within the space 
of a few seconds — from the first sound of tlie hour or 
of the caller until the final note by which the sleeper 
is awakened to real life.^ 


SomnamhuUsm moms to ho merely a more vivid form 
of tlic dream. The chi(^f difference seems to lie in 
iho circumstance that the somnambulist, or rather his 
thoughts are capable of eliciting movmnents. Some of 
the channels of sensation, moreover, ordinarily remain 

nature of the stimulus In Apprcheiuled— j^ro magnificfh The 
force of a novel impre^ssion even in waking hfe is usually ovex- 
estimated. In sleep the Ktintital lethargy of the higher centre-t: 
engaged in cognition pnjventa propter rccogrution of even familial 
stimuli, mid so converts them into strange or hirmidable |)lumonu*na. 
Aristotle and St, Tiionuis, who also noticed this property of exaggo- 
ration, Ciousliltvred it to ho due to the suaptniHion of the external 
faculties and the couc<»ntration of sentient energy in the interior. 
Cf. St. I’lujmas, CmummL im Arist.^ De SommtSf l-ect. iv. 

» *«The only iihase of the waking state in which any such 
intensely rapid succt^saien of thouglits presents itself, is that which 
is now well attesitKl as a frequent occiirnmca, under circumstances 
in which theta is Immincmt danger of death, especially by drowning, 
thtvwlu>hi pn^vious life of the individual seeming to foe presanted 
insiantaiicously to his view, with its evesry important incident 
vividly im|>rcs8Bed on liis cousciousnoas, just as if all were comhiiWHl 
in a picture, the whole of wbicli could bo taken in at a glance,*' 
((h,irt')enter, op. cit, | 484, note.) The teleological aignificama’ of 
this fact is obvious. It is, moreover, not easy to #ao how such 
rapidity of thought is to fou rtreoneilcvl with those roatorialistic 
conceptions of the mind wliich look on all mental states as dotor-^ 
miaate Mpeettf ’* or fuuciioM ** of 'definite neural changes. 
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open, and the agent is generally unable afterwards to 
recall his somnambulistic experiences. 

Readings, — On the Imagination, cf. St, Thomas, Comm, De Anima^ 
Lib. III. Lect. 4 — 6 ; Carpenter, Menial Physiology , c. xii. ; Hamilton, 
Metaph, Lect. xxxiii. ; Porter, op. cit. Part. II. cc. v. vi. ; Gut- 
berlet, Die Psychologies pp. 83, seq. The subject of Dreams is treated 
by Aristotle in a special tract, cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De Somniis. 
The rude notions on physiology prevalent among the ancients told 
very seriously on the value of this work, but nevertheless it contains 
many strikingly acute observation*. Carpenter, op, cit. c# xv, is 
good on the same sukyect* 
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CHAPTER X. 

MEMORY. MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

The term Memory, in ordinary language, designates 
the faculty of retaining, reproducing, and recognizing 
representations of past experiences. These several 
features of memory vary in degree of perfection in 
the same, and in different individuals. Viewed as 
the capacity for preserving our mental acquisitions 
this power has been called the Conservative Faculty. 
It is an essential condition of all knowledge. The 
simplest act of judgment, as well as the longest 
chain of reasoning, necessarily implies retention. 
But acquisition plus conservation is not enough. 
During the whole of our life the greater portion 
of our mental possessions lie below the surface of 
consciousness, and exist only in a condition of 
potential resuscitation. It is the power of recalling 
and recognizing these dormant cognitions which 
completes and perfects this instrument of know- 
ledge. The act of recognition is radically distinct* 
from the mere reapparition of an old mental state ; 
but both have been sometimes comprehended under 
the Reproductive Faculty^ We will devote some con- 

^ Aristotle (De Mmoria et Rminiscmtia) distinguishes between 
m$mofy the passive faculty of retention, and rminiscena 
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sideration to each of the three elements involved^ 
beginning with that of reproduction. 

Reproduction. — A little observation of 
minds reveals the fact that thoughts and recolleo- 
tions of past events do not occur completely stt: 
random. Our fancy can, it is true, move in a very 
rapid and seemingly arbitrary manner, whilst widely 
remote actions and episodes often reappear in ima--* 
gination in an unexpected and disconnected way- 
Still, closer attention to the reproduced states will 
usually disclose faint and unobtrusive connexions 
binding together the links of what at first looked 
like a haphamrd series of thoughts. 

But it is in the act of reminiscence, in the sustained 
effort to recall some past experience, we perceivo 
most clearly that the current of representations 
which pass before our consciousness do not proceed 
in an entirely casual and lawless manner. Starting: 
from a vague notion of the event which we wish to 
remember, we try to go back to it by something 
connected with it in time, in place, or by any other 


tfee power of active searcU or recall. The division, 
is aualc^cws to of modem writers into spontanmus or automatic 
mesmwft aad meiaory» or tlie power of recollection. The 

c^peraUoa of remiaiscmce is compared by St. Thomas to that of 
^ syUc^ising, a progress frcmi the Imown to the nnknown, firom the 
wemembeM to the focgott^. As it involves volitional and rational 
activity it is restricted to man, whilst memory is common to the 
taites, Hamilton confines the name memory to the retentive or 
mn^rmti&e caj^writy of the mind, whilst under the reproductive faculty 
he includes teth reproduction and recc^nition. The imagination 
he describes as the r^r^entative faulty. Mr. Sully 
adl fbcms of activity which pertain to our power o£ 
the R^roimtm ImagimUon. This he 
cttBtrasfes with' Use ext Imagination prc^per. 
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kind of affinity. We notice in the operation that 
by fixing our attention on any particular occurrence 
we bring it into greater vividness, and numerous 
attendant circumstances are gradually recalled. 
Our ordinary procedure is to seijze upon, and 
intensify [by attention] the force of that one of 
the newly-awakened recollections which we judge 
most likely to lead to the desired end. When our 
ga^e is focussed on this fresh centre a new system 
of related objects begins to emerge from obscurity, 
and here we repeat our process of choice, picking 
out again the most promising train. By reiterated 
selections and rejections of this kind we get 
gradually closer and closer to the object of pursuit, 
until it finally flashes upon us with a more or less 
lively feeling of satisfaction. Throughout our in- 
vestigation we must have had some vague idea, 
some general outline of the experience of w’'hich we 
are in search, in order to direct us along the most 
likely paths. That we necessarily have some dim 
notion of the forgotten occurrence is made evident 
in the final act of recognition, for in this stage we 
become conscious that the rediscovered fact fits 
precisely into the vague outline still retained. The 
accompan5dng pleasure is due to the perception of 
agreement between the new and the old, together 
with the feeling of relief occasioned by having the. 
undefined want satisfied. 

The study of such an operation as that just 
described convinces us that our recollections succeed 
each other not arbitrarily, but according to certain 
laws. Careful observation of our mental processes 
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have enabled psychologists to reduce such laws to 
a few very general principles. These principles 
which condition the reproduction of phenomena of 
the mind have been called the Laws of Mental Sugges-- 
iim or the Laws of the Association of Ideas, The chief 
of these are : (i) the law of similarity or affinity in 
character; (2) the law of contrast or opposition in 
character; and (3) the law of contiguity^ comprising* 
association {a) in spaccy and ( 5 ) in time. 


The Law of Association by Similarity expresses the 
general condition that the mind in the presence of any 
menial state tends to reproduce the like of that state in past 
experience^ or as it is sometimes enunciated, mental 
suggest or recall their like in past experience. The 
previous form of expression, however, possesses the 
advantage of calling attention to a point frequently 
OTerlooked by English psychologists, namely, that it 
is in the mind, and not in the transient phenomena, 
the binding or associating force dwells. An im- 
pression or idea, viewed merely as an individual 
phenomenon, contains no reason in itself why 
Mother mental event like or unlike it should be 
its successor. It is only the permanence of the 
snbj^ which renders association of the states 
possible. The mind, retaining as habits or faint 
modifications former experiences, resuscitates on 
the occurrence of similar or contrasted events 
the latent state, and recognizes the likeness which 
suh^sts between the new and the old. The vicious 
of sensationalist writers who explain both 
ite u^d and the material world, including the 
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character; and (3) the law of contiguity^ comprising* 
association (a) in space^ and (i) in time. 

The Law of Association by Similarity expresses the 
general condition that the mind in the presence of any 
menial state tends to reproduce the like of that state in past 
experunce^ or as it is sometimes enunciated, mental 
dales si^gesi or recall their like in past experience. The 
previous form of expression, however, possesses the 
advantage of calling attention to a point frequently 
overlooked by English psychologists, namely, that it 
is in the mind, and not in the transient phenomena, 
the binding or associating force dwells. An im- 
furession or idea, viewed merely as an individual 
phenomenon, contains no reason in itself why 
another mental event like or unlike it should be 
its successor. It is only the permanence of the 
subject which renders association of the states 
possible. The mind, retaining as habits or faint 
modifications former experiences, resuscitates on 
the occurrence of similar or contrasted events 
the latent state, and recognises the likeness which 
subsists between the new and the old. The vicious 
of sensationalist writers who explain both 
^ and the material world, including the 
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human organism, as a product of the association 
of ideas is thus obvious. 

Examples of association by similarity are innu- 
merable. A photograph recalls the original, a 
face that we see, a story that we read, a piece 
of music or a song that we hear, all remind us of 
similar experiences in the past. Even the less 
refined sensations of touch, taste, and smell, cause 
us to recollect like impressions in our previous 
life. Painting, sculpture, the drama, and the rest 
of the fine arts, seek to please by their success in 
imitation. The pleasures of wit and humour, the 
charm of happy figurative language in poetry or 
prose, and the admiration won by great strokes of 
scientific genius, are in the same way largely based 
on the satisfaction of the tendency by which the 
mind is impelled to pass from a thought to its 
like. 

The Law of Contrast enunciates the general fact 
that the mind in the presence of any mental state tends 
to reproduce contrasted states previously experienced. Or 
it may be formulated in the proposition that mental 
states suggest contrasted states of past experience. The 
idea of prodigal wealth recalls that of needy poverty, 
cold suggests heat, black white, virtue vice, and so 
on. From the beginning, however, this law has 
been felt to be reducible to more ultimate principles. 
In fact, to declare broadly that mental states are 
inclined to revive former perceptions both like and 
unlike them would approach paradox, if not actual 
contradiction. The truth is, this law in so far as 
it is mental and not an effect of organic reaction is 
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a result of the combined forces, similarity and 
contiguity. This will be made evident presently- 
The Law of Contiguity formulates the truth that 
ths mind in the presence of an object or event, whether 
actml or ideal, tends to recall other objects and events 
formerly closely connected in space or time with that now 
present. It is often impossible to draw a rigid line 
between associations due to close connexion in time 
and those founded on contiguity in space. When 
looked at from the mental side, we say the subjective 
impressions occurred simultaneously, or in close 
succession; viewed from the opposite standpoint, 
we say the perceived objects were locally Contiguous- 
Suggestion by contiguity whether in space or time 
is the most important and far reaching form of 
association. It is not confined to cognitive acts, 
but includes emotions, volitions, and external move- 
ments as well. It is the principle upon which every 
system of education both mental and physical is 
based; and by the sensationalist school in this 
country it has been erected into an omnipotent 
agency through which all knowledge and belief 
regarding space and time, mind and matter, have 
l^en created. We have pointed out in treating of 
sense-perception how the taste, smell, touch, and 
aght^ of objects mutually suggest one another. 
Contiguous association is also a leading source of 
our pleasures and pains. The process of learning to 
v^k, to speak, and to write, and the acquisition of 
^ various manual arts, rest upon the tendency 
^ acte winch are repeated in succession to 
BeoHne so united that each impels to the repro- 
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duction of the next. Language is possible because 
auditory sounds grow to be associated on the one 
side with the visual image of the object, and on 
the other with the complex cluster of motor or 
muscular impulses involved in the utterance of the 
name; and literature is intelligible only through 
the marvellous command which repeated associa- 
tions have given us over the innumerable combina- 
tions of individual letters which cover the page of 
a book. 

Although, as we have said, associations in space 
are often intimately related to connexions in time, 
there is one important feature in which these 
latter differ from the former. Owing to the 
permanent coexistence of the separate parts of an 
extended object, and to our visual power of simul- 
taneously apprehending these parts, no particular 
point becomes endowed with any special priority; 
consequently we can in imagination, as in the 
previous reality, pass in any order from each point 
to every other. But in serial states, where each 
separate impression has dropped out of conscious- 
ness before the appearance of the next, the whole 
force of the association is to reproduce the mental 
states in their original order of occurrence. 

Contiguous suggestion is an agency of such 
extensive range in mental phenomena that some 
psychologists hold similarity, contrast, and all other 
forms of association, to be merely special applica- 
tions of this ultimate principle. Others, on the 
contrary, consider contiguity to be a particular case 
of similarity — ^likeness in space or time. That the 
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law of contrast is resolvable we have before stated. 
Contraria smt ejusdem generis. Contrast presupposes 
similarity in genus. There is no disposition in the 
mind to pass from the idea of civilization to that 
of liquid or of black, because there is no relation 
of similarity between them. But there is an easy 
transition in thought from civilization to barbarism, 
from solid to liquid, and from black to white, 
because each pair of terms refer to a common class. 
Still this does not quite complete the explanation, 
as there may be many species in the class, and 
there is no special inclination felt to pass to inter- 
mediate objects, such as from white to green or red. 
It is here the principle of contiguous suggestion 
supplements that of similarity. We are accustomed 
to meet in literature, in language, and in daily experi- 
ence, contrasted terms and objects bound together in 
pairs; and in fact the entire judicial function of the 
intellect consists in the discrimination of unlike 
things, and assimilation of those which are like, so 
that we naturally acquire a facility for passing from 
a notion to its opposite. 

The attempt to reduce similarity and contiguity 
to a single principle is not quite so satisfactory, 
though they are evidently connected. Psychologists 
who maintain that contiguity is the most general 
principle, explain suggestion by apparent resem- 
blance as really due to the fact that those features 
in the present object which also existed in the 
former object arouse by contiguity the parts which 
adjacent to them on that occasion. Thus, 
when the face of a stranger reminds me by simi- 
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larity of an old friend, it is held that the process 
consists of a deeper impression of the common 
features, which results from the fact of these 
features having been previously perceived, and 
then a consequent reinstatement of the Enea- 
ments, formerly contiguous, whilst our interest and 
attention is withdrawn from those adjacent in the 
present experience.^ 

Writers who look upon similarity as the ultimate 
law, describe contiguity as merely a particular 
case of resemblance. No part of the present repre- 
sentation, it is urged, can be common ’’ to the 
previous mental state in the strict sense of being 
numerically one and identical on the two occasions. 
Even the mental states aroused by the contempla- 
tion of the same object now and five seconds ago are 
two really different conscious acts. But it cannot 
be denied that an experience — a sensation, an intel- 

* Thte foUowing analyas of Similarity is given by the German 
psychologists Maas and Binnde : Let the face now seen for the first 
time be called B, Let the former face recalled through the 
resemblance of B be styled A. Let the points common to both 
be called m. Let the unlike features peculiar to B be named h, 
and let those peculiar to A be named a. Now, when B is observed, 
the familiar but unexpected feature m attracts notice, while the less 
interesting b is igaor^. But m has been formerly frequently joined 
with a constituting the total representation A, and accordingly 
bringing back its old associate it reinstates A. **When, for 
example, I look at the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, I am reminded 
of its likeness to the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, because of the 
ruff which is about the neck of each, which in this case is the only 
common feature, and attracts at once the attention. The ruff brings 
back everything besides in Her Majesty’s portrait — ^the head-dress, 
the features, the sceptre, the robes, &c., till the whole is restored/* 
(Porter, op. cit. § 247.) Mr. J, Ward on similar lines contends that 
it is in previous contiguity alone the associative or suggestive force 
lies, and that similarity is only an incidental relation recognized 
after the reproduction is accomplished. (“Psychology,” Mmyd- 
Bfii,) 
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lectual cognition, or an emotion often recalls ^ 
similar state that occurred amid completely different 
surroundings at a very distant period. There is, for 
instance, no connexion of contiguity between the 
present perception of a photograph seen for the 
first time and a friend’s face whom I have not met 
for twenty years. We must therefore, it is argued, 
admit as an ultimate fact this tendency of the mind 
to reproduce past experiences connected with the 
present by likeness alone. Moreover, cases described 
as contiguous associations are merely particular 
forms of similarity — ^likeness in space or time. 
When, for example, a bridge recalls the image of 
a house that used to stand hard by, the association 
is said to be one of a partial resemblance between 
the present and past mental states. The mind is a.t 
present in a state like that in which it was before.^ 

It seems to us that each of these principles (though 
they are usually allied in their operation) contains a 
separate element of its own. On the one hand, it is 
a fundamental irreducible law that present mental 
states tend to awaken representations of their like in 
past life. On the other, these reproduced representa- 
tions usually call up unlike adjacent elements, which 
formerly co-existed along with them. The second 
fact cannot be really resolved into the first, nor the 
first into the second. We may of course manage 
to include both forms of suggestion in one verbal 

* Herbert Spencer makes similarity the sole ultimate principle : 

The fundamental law of association is that each (mental state) , att 
the^ moment of prpentation, aggregates with its like in past ex- 
penoioe. . , , Jfojides this there is no other; but all further 
^smumem. association are incidental.” (Collins’ Epitome^ p. 21^* J 
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statement, but their radical difference will still 
remain. Tlieugh tlie adjectives ^^siinilar’' or same'’ 
may l)e used to mark agretmient of date a.s well as 
likeness of quality, we must not forget that coimi^ 
demc in time is something essentially different from 
(Affinity in mkm} 

The terms Compound, or Complex associations, 
are used to designate those forms of suggestion 
where two or more distinct lines of connexion 
co-operate in the rcpn)ducti<m of a mental state, 
or scric'.s of mental states. The word co-operative 
appears to us to dt^scribe more accurately the 
nature of this process in which several separat<j 
strands join togtdhcr to intensify the force of 
association. The phrase, canJUctini^ associatiom, 
will then desigmite with precision those contrasted 

♦ Hamilton ormlaally accoptofl the analysis of Maas, and 
anonneed m the, ane comprehensive, princiide of Association Iho 
I-aw of Hedintegralion or 'j'ntality*. T'hmif^hts viker 

whUh kme pnvhush emMukd pari s of th$ $mm mtin or total act of 
rngnition, {MHaph, VoL IL p. 23S.) Mortiover la: traced the recog- 
nition of lids primdple hack to St. Augustine {Confmmm, x* c. ttj), 
and even to Arintotle. Subsequently, however, in his work On RHd, 
Note 1 )***, Handiion abandoned tldv; view, and acknowledged liolh 
Simikmtf and Coutcruitv tm irredmable. tics thui formulates the 
two primaphjs; (1) 'I'he L/^w of HKin-rrmoN, or of OtuKcr 
EEMEMuaANr.K coMcntical in modifimiim {ij. similar as 

mis of the mind) Imi dif/rrinn in ttmCp tend to stoy,rsi each other, (a) I'he 
hm of KEOiNTicoHATion. of iNoiuiorr Kememhuamce, or of 
Reminiscence once co identical in time, am hoaroer 
iiffsrmi m$ mmM modes, attain sn-r/^lipc of mck other, and that in the 
mutmd ordif which they oriyJmUy held. The terms Direct and indirmt 
mark the fact tiuit a mental stata immediately or directly recalls its 
like In tlm past, and medialtdy the unlike states formerly coniiiiuons 
to this restored dioment. This latest lamition of i lannlton Is tho 
true one, ami is prciciwdy that of St, 'rhomas. This pkvsiokf^iml 
c.uanirjpart. of tlio kw 01 iimiknty probably lies in tho iiicroase*! 
tai-ihiy ol the smm m'.rvoaamtres to act a tit:scond tlmOi that of 
ctmiigmty in the tendency of groups which hav# acted iogiikcr to do 
|0 again. 
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phenomena in which the lines of suggestive 
force are divergent. Instances of co-operative 
association are abundant; in fact, we rarely find 
suggestion acting along a solitary isolated path# 
The recollection of a poem may be effected partly 
by auditory associations of rhyme and metre, 
partly by the succession of connected thoughts, and 
partly by the visual picture of the page on which 
the verses were printed# Most familiar acquisitions 
such as walking, speaking, writing, brushing our 
hair, playing the piano, are the result of the co- 
operation of parallel series of tactual, motor, and 
visual or auditory series of associated sensations; 
and the great assistance which local associations 
aibnd in resuscitating forgotten events where the 
otte links have become attenuated is well known. 

Cmflkting or obstructive associations illustrate 
*itM5 incidental disadvantages which we so frequently 
find attached to the working of a generally useful 
kw* Just as a desired recollection may be facili- 
tated by several convergent associations of similarity 
or contiguity, so may it be impeded by their 
divergence. A verse, or a word, which is connected 
k a |K>ein or speech with more than one context, 
frequently tends to shunt us off the right track. 
The auQ of the riddle or conundrum is this very 
resalt. The recollection of a name of which we 
possess the first letter may be similarly obstructed ; 
and the accidental presence of any strong counter- 
assoc^ioB connected with a present idea, may 
interfere with our power of remi- 
Ti» be^ method of procedure in such 
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cases, experience teaches us, is to secure a new 
unprejudiced start by turning away from the subject 
altogether for awhile, until the vivacity of the 
connexion between the obstructive word or idea 
and the divergent series has diminished, or until 
we can hit upon some independent line of sugges- 
tion when the pursuit may be resumed with better 
prospects of success. The sudden revivals of lost 
ideas, whilst we are immersed in a new occupation, 
after a vainly protracted search are in this way 
explained. Psychologically misleading associations 
were in the ascendant during our futile struggles, 
and physiologically the perturbed state of the brain 
rendered the reproduction of the neural correlate of 
the desiderated representation impossible. But the 
subsequent readjustment gave rise to the particular 
set of conditions psychical and physical which made 
resuscitation feasible, and which, either automati- 
cally or influenced by a lingering semi-conscious 
volition, disinterred the lost thought. 

In addition to these primary laws of association 
or suggestion, there are certain other general condi- 
tions determining the efficiency of memory and recol- 
lection. Some, or all of these, have been variously 
expressed under such titles as, the law of preference, 
the secondary laws of suggestion, and general conditions 
of acquisition and reproduction.^ However they be 
described, they serve to explain the varying force 

® Hamilton, by the Lm of Preference^ expresses the greater 
suggestibility of certain thoughts due to their superior interest, or 
to the order previously follow^ by attention. {Notes and Dissertations, 
pp. 913, 916.) Mr. Murray uses the second, and Dr. Bain and 
Mr. Sully the third term, tP indicate the laws here described. 

N 
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of associations not accounted for by the other group. 
The leading principles in this secondary class are : 
(i) Vivacity of impression ; (2) Frequency of repetition j 
and (3) Recentness, 

(i) Assuming the action of the otlicr laws to 
remain constant, the deeper, the more intense, 
or the more vigorous the original impression, the 
more permanent is its retention, and the easier 
its reproduction. The vividness of an impression 
is itself dependent objectively on the inherent 
attractiveness or force of the stimuli, and sub- 
jectively upon the energy, of our voluntary attention. 
The novelty, beauty, or overwhelming power of a 
single experience may give it life-long permanence ; 
and deep interest or intense application of atten- 
tion may largely compensate for the absence of 
the other conditions of reproduction. (2) The 
influence of repetition need not be dwelt on. By 
reiteration, especially at short intervals, the feeble 
association created by the first contiguous occur- 
rence of two events becomes gradually converted 
into an almost irresistible suggestive force, and 
a rm link of similarity is changed into an iron 
bond. (3) The third law is also familiar. The 
^ that has elapsed and the fewer 

+1,^ ^°^®i^ening impressions, the more easily a past 
ought or series of thoughts is recollected. The 
or more of these laws with one 

the account for variations in 

menS S". suggestibility of particular 

a name and £ associated terms, such as 

ame and its object, a sign and the thing signified. 
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a means and its end, one iriay have far more power 
of recalling the otlier than vice versa. This may 
1)0 due either to the ciisloinary movement of oiir 
attention in a regnltir order, as in the case of 
repeating tlie alplnibet, or to the direction wliithcr 
onr inter<;st naturally tends, as where symbols or 
means point to tlic ultimate object. It may also l>e 
due to the circumstance that one of the terms lias 
been met with more frcijiumtly, or more recently 
tlian the other, or to the fact that it is connected 
with a larger number of co-operative threads of 
association now present. 

RirriSNTiON. — The problem of the conservation of 
experiences has betm as ketmly dismissed as that of 
reproduction. That cognitions do dc facto pt^rsist, 
whilst not reali-^sed in consciousness, is indeed only 
a hypothesis, but yet one which is irresistibly forced 
upon us. We have continuous evidence tliat we 
can reca.ll familiar past events, and we are con- 
seqmmtly convinced that they have dwelt within us 
<Iuring the interval. The theory offered by Aristotle 
and tile schoolmen on tlris subject was summed up 
in the plinise which describes the memory as 
thesaurus spccicrum. By species^ as we have alrca.dy 
stated, the scholastic pliilosophers understood modi- 
fications which rcdlect in a psychical manner external 
objects, and winch have been excited in the soul 
by the action of these olsjects. These species or 
cognitional acts were classed as sensuous or intel- 
lectual according as they pertained to intellect or 
sense, and the mediae vad psychologists taught that 
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when experiences have disappeared from con- 
sciousness the soul is endowed with the capacity 
of retaining these modifications as faint disposi- 
tions or habits. But the retention is not solely 
mental; the organism co-operates. The soul is 
not a detached spirit, but an informing principle 
dependent on the body which it animates. Conse- 
quently the latter co-operates in conservation and 
reproduction, just as in the original perception. 
The physical impression, like the mental act, must 
persist in a habitual manner ready to be recalled 
into activity on an appropriate occasion.® 

Modem writers who have departed from this 
view have commonly erred by accounting for 
memory as a property of the soul alone or of the 
body alone. Sir William Hamilton looks on all 
physiological hypotheses on the subject as unphilo- 
sophical, and as affording no insight into the nature 
of memory, and he asserts that “all of them are 
too contemptible even for serious criticism.”’' This 
i«mark is perfectly just if the physical theory ^ itself 


«t mmem, et ^ corpore, possur 

ccmtraclata facere, quae latenter, cur 

TOluatatem iMeruat nobis agitantis et contractanti 

Si, Thomas: somnia,” Als 

iDtelHgEre sOiqnajn taiem passiSei^^^“*““ oporte 

« n argam corporis aniimti r^<f factam in anim; 

iKimrss esse qn4idam quasi haWtim memoriae 

qajedam pictura. . . qnidem passio est quas 

qw* cam hujnanodi ^ corPoHi 
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be advanced as an adequate explanation of memory, 
that is, apart from any retention by the permanent 
mind ; but that there is a subsidiary concomitant 
process of organic conservation, on which the mind 
is at least partially dependent, is rendered probable 
by a multitude of facts- (i) In youth, while the 
organism is most plastic, we are capable of acquiring 
easily the most enduring hahits and recollections. 
(2) The faculty becomes impaired in later life as 
the organism grows less pliable- (3) Injuries of 
the brain, fevers, and cerebral diseases, frequently 
act in a striking manner on memory whilst the 
other cognitional faculties remain unaffected. 
Determinate periods of life, special kinds of ex- 
perience, classes of words, particular languages, 
certain parts of speech, and even individual letters, 
have been suddenly erased by physical derange- 
ments of the cerebrum.® (4) Moreover, these losses 
have often been suddenly restored on the recurrence 
of abnormal cerebral conditions. {5) Finally, in 
ordinary experience health, vigour, and freshness 
of the brain are found to be most important con- 
ditions of the acquisition of knowledge. 

Hamilton’s own theory is that of many German 
spiritualist philosophers. He explains memory, in 
accordance with the doctrine of latent or uncon- 
scious mental modifications, as a result of the self- 
energy of the mind. Cognitions are not passive 
impressions, but spontaneous activities of the soul, 
exerted on the occasion of external stimuli. As 

* For copious (svlilcnca in favour of such cerebral rcKiatwring «/ 
«)t|X!rit;nc<w. cf. Carp<!iilor, Mtntal Physioloi^), 89 340—960. 
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modes of a subject one and indivisible they cannot 
be destroyed — a part of the ego must be detached 
or annihilated if a cognition once existent be again 
extinguished. The real problem with Hamilton, 
then, is not that of remembrance, but of obliviscence ; 
and this he explains as due to the gradual enfeeble- 
ment and obscuration of former states owing to the 
rise of successive activities into the limited sphere 
of consciousness. This delitescence or subsidence 
of the old energies is continuous, but they are never 
completely obliterated. 

Regarding this doctrine we have room here 
only to point out the erroneous idea involved in 
conceiving a past act of perception as persisting 
in a merely lowered degree of activity. In such 
a view consciousness would be but an accident 
and not an essential constituent of cognition. 
This error is traceable to the literal interpretation 
of metaphorical language regarding the surface of 
consciousness. A cognition cannot whilst retaining 
its redity as a cognition, sink into unconscious- 
ness, just as a balloon or a diving-bell descends 
mto denser or more profound strata. Its esse is 
pentpi; ana passing out of consciousness is cessation 
of existence, not mere diminution of intensity. Con- 
s^oentiy, the true conception of retention is the 
old on^ per mcdum habitus. An act of knowledge 

^ perished, 

the shape of a habit or disposition, 
« tbe lecanence of suitable conditions is 
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capable of giving rise to a representation of the 
former state. 

Far more seriously erroneous, however, is the 
theory which, exaggerating the capacity of the 
organic factor, would explain memory in purely 
materialistic fashion. Dr. Bain, Mr. Spencer, Dr. 
Maudsley, and M. Ribot, are well-known represen- 
tatives of this view. Memory is in this hypo- 
thesis, ‘*per se a biological fact — by accident a 
psychological fact.”® To eacli cognitive act, sen- 
suous or intisllectnal, there corresponds a dcdlnite 
disturltancc of some gronj)of nerve-libres and nerve- 
cells in the liniin. Such a cluster of neural elements 
vil)rating or acting togetlicr in any way retain a 
tendency to act in a similar way again. Lines of 
least resislance arc formed, and eveiy repetition of 
a conscious act with its regrouping of the appro- 
priate collection of cells gives greater stability to 
the cerebral registration. These organic modifica- 
tions are, however, according to the more recent 
lixponents, to be viewed, not so much in the light 
of mechanical im|>n!ssions stamped upon the 
substance of the brain, as “dynamical sympathies” 
or allianiuis, cremated between separate centres of 
activity by means of which simultaneous re-excita- 
tions of the original groniiings may be secured. 
The revival of the ohl neural tremor affords then, 
it is suppost'd, an abundantly sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon of recollection. “ Memory is, 
iti fact, the conscious phase of this physiological 
dispo.sition, when it liecomes active or discharges 
^ Kihal* IHsmm of th& Mmory, 
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its functions on the recurrence of the particular 
mental experience.” 


Recognition. — The weak point of this theory is 
that it simply ignores the essence of the problem — 
the mt of recognition. Apart from the insuperable 
difficulty due to the physiological law of metabolism 
—the feet of perpetual change going on in the mate- 
rial substance of the body — which remains un- 
touched, this hypothesis fails to distinguish between 
the reproduction of states like former ones and the 
Ueniifaaiion of this similarity. The problem to be 
solved is how some striking experience, such as 
tte sight of Cologne Cathedral, the death of niy 
fether, a friend’s house on fire, the first pony I rode, 
can be so retained during a period of fifty years 
that, when an old man, I feel absolute certainty of 
the fmrfect agreement in many details between the 
*“*^»eseatation of the event now in my mind and the 


A'=‘=e^dmgly. 

mind, 

tet ft fe repii^ . The physiologist answers 

•**««««» ^ ^ metaphysical entity of the 

of .hSch » a wlmtever, and of the need 

B«Je<:aivocaa « * wnsaous.” (p. 126.) This 
qaeries ; Wh-’ '3 tlu i>h suggests to the inquiring mind two 

to Wiat is the The 

eminent physiological 
‘ia«i*»».wehavcthea^?<£i™i^ feito. In reply to the second 
w«» of the nature m^rably from Dr. Mandsley ’s 
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original perception. The circumstance that the 
passage of a neural tremor through a system o( 
nerve-fibres may leave there an increased facility for 
a similar perturbation in the future, in no way indi- 
cates how this second excitation or its accompanying 
mental state is to recognize itself as a representation of 
the first. To account for the facts there is recpiired 
a permanent principle distinct from the changing 
organism, capable of retriining the old states in 
some form or other, and also in virtue of its own 
al>iding identity, capable of recognizing the resusci- 
tated imago as a representation of the formeu' 
cognition. Given such a princijile, the persistence 
of physiologif'id “traces ” or “vestiges ” may facili- 
tate its powers of reiiroduction, and may serve to 
account for difforemces in individual endowments; 
but without such an abiding mind the plastic 
properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
fact. 

Besides recognition, however, the spc:cial form 
of active or voluntary memory termed reminiscence. 
refutes the materialistic hypothesis. In this o()cra- 
tion the mind controls and directs the course of its 
ideas. The proccjss involves rellctxion, compai ir.oii, 
and active intellectual cognisance of relations, whilst 
the free acceptance or rejection of selected lines of 
thought constitutes its most essential feature. Now, 
at the very most, the purely physical theory might 
account for the awakening of roprcsenlations of 
former expt'Tiences by the accidental action of some 
external stimulus which sets the group of neives 
engaged vibrating in the old wtiy. Hut if tlnire L>« 
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no such external stimulus how is the recollection to 
be explained ? Undoubtedly, faint sense impressions 
coming from without sometimes resuscitate involun- 
taiy memories, but our every-day life assures us that 
long past occurrences are also deliberately recalled by 
the mind itself. It tells us that we can employ the 
laws of association to reproduce at choice special 
series of events, and that according as they arise we 
can again select particular individuals from these 
series to form new starting-points. But clearly the 
mere persistence of modifications in the cellular 
substance of the brain could not account for this 
operation.^ 


This third element of memory involved in the 
act of recognition introduces us to the question : 
Is memory a sensuous or an intellectual faculty ? 
^though recollection in man commonly involves 
intellectual activity, we have discussed memory here 
along with the sensuous powers of the mind because 
a large portion of the phenomena of this faculty do 
^ taanscend the order of sensuous life ; and it is 
of the utmost importance that mere increase in 
refeement or complexity should not cause sense 
to confounded with inteUect, a mistake which is 
» <^eB made m English philosophical literature.^^ 

Mtj ms. . itself originate 

Mtcoat, impjfisa from an inner cnh ® <i6fanlt of impulse from 
« activity proceeds under intellec- 

i“ connection with purely **tose which 

e/ M mi stxi Bram, action. (Calderwood, The 

** on The Senses and 

■ M 1 ^- Intellect to expounding the 

“ of suggestion oc association awt 
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Neither the acquisition, nor the retention of sen 
suous impressions, nor even their automatic repro- 
duction under the laws of suggestion, exceeds the 
range of sense. Nay, there is nothing incompatible 
with the nature of an exclusively sentient mind in the 
presence of a feeling that a revived image is familiar 
or has been presented to us before. A man whose 
intellectual activity is completely absorbed in some 
abstract train of thought may make a complicated 
journey through a city, or perform any other familiar 
mechanical operation, guided by sensuous memory 
and the hardly noticed impressions of various well- 
known objects. But besides such processes as these, 
man can acquire, retain, and reproduce rational 
cognitions ; he can recall past acts, sensuous or 
rational ; he can formally or explicitly compare the 
present representation with the past experience, and 
recognize identity or difference between them; he 
can form the notion of time; and he can by a 
reflective process of reminiscence localize an occur- 
rence at a determinate date in the past. In all 
these operations intellect is essentially implied, and 
consequently we must admit a rational as well as 
a sensuous memory.^ 

best exhibited in the purely automatic working of reproduction, 
and they account for the various operations of the brute con- 
sciousness; but they are in no way characteristic manifestations 
of the superior rational activity which constitutes intellect, though of 
course cognitions of an intellectual order may suggest each other. 

^ There has been much subtle discussion among the schoolmen 
as to the forms and modes of memory which are to be deemed 
sensuous or intellectual. St, Thomas, in a well-known passage 
(S^* lOisp- de Vent. q. x. a. 3. c.), says: ‘‘Cognoscere praeteritum 
ut pnsteritum est sensus,” but the “ ut preteritum may have more 
than one signification. ^ Suarez maintains that ** intellectus rem 
cognoscit cum affectionibus sen conditionibus singularibus per- 
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The estimation of time and the definite locali- 
zation of events in the past are executed mainly by 
the indirect reflective action of the intellect. We 
first measure time by the number and variety of 
changes through which our consciousness has 
passed. This is done implicitly rather than ex- 


fectius mnito quam sensus ; " also that ** Sensus novit prseteritum 
'tmtum materialiter, inteliectus vero formaliter.” {DeAnma, i-ib. IV. 
c. X. im. 3, 4.) Amongst recent text-books of note, Lahousse 
mmUs, “ Absnrdum est (dicere) memorize sensitivae proprium esse 
pmteritum determinahim, uti est prcsteritnm,*' (Psych. 
p*. 302), and he urges, “Ens prisons non apprehenditur a sensu 
tanquam prtesens ; apprehend! enim deberet ratio prtesentiae ut 
^c, qua ratio abstracta non attingitur a sensu.*’ (Ib. p. 301.) 
Sanseverino defends a somewhat different view. St. Thomas 
appears at times to say that past events are cognized as past per s$ 
by and ox^y per acciicns by intellect (loc. cit. Disp,de Verit.) ; 

efcwbfflre, however, he explicitly distinguishes between the remem- 
braace of a past object and of the percipient act by which it was 
apprehended. The memory of the former he considers as per se 
S£r.si;o.us, ihough per accidms it may belong to intellect. The proper 
tibjeci pif u of intellect is the being or nature of things without 
reference to present, past, or future. Time is a particular detei"- 
mipation merely incidental to an object, and is apprehended by the 
universal faculty only indirectly through reflexion. As regards a 
jrevicw percipient act, however, it can be known as past by the 
intellect not merely thus per accidem, but per se. Still even here; 
the definite chronological situation, like every other individual 
lieierBiiiiation, is only indirectly apprehended by intellect through 
t^exioa, and is accordingly merely per accidens the object of that 
iMSalty. St. Thomas thus seems to teach that the recurrence of a 
of an object may carry with it the feeling that 
i Mi iijttt hm hma apprehended before, and this feeling may even 
wig oggurrmce to a definite point of the previous time series, 
jlMl » exfewnal, sease may localize a body in space. The formal 
fec.ogiiitson, however, of agreement between a present repre- 
mm a past object or_ state must, on St. Thomas’ prin- 
cipte, oe deemed an act of intellect. This is the feature of 
m-mory most in Suarez’ mind, and Dr. Gutberlet (op. cit. p. 108) 
account for some of the differences of opinion 
wb|«t by the tym memory” being used by other writers 
rf^nction apart from recognition. The reader 
to stadj the question at length may consult St. Thomas, 

^ IV. c. x. ; Lahousse, Psych. Ill c x 

»i. Dfmm. e. vi a. a; Uberatore, Psych, c. i. a. 7. 
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plicitly. The child does not reflectively advert to 
its mental operations as to subjective modificationii 
of itself; but glancing back to some particular 
occurrence it has a more or less clear consciousness 
of the number of intervening states. That it is on 
the movement of consciousness the calculation of 
time is based is evinced by the different estimates 
we form of the length of periods equal in duration, 
but unlike in the number and variety of rethembered 
experiences which they contain. A week of exciting 
events, a month spent on a tour, and a sleepless 
night appear far longer than the same number of 
hours passed in our usual monotonous manner. 
For the same reason recent periods are exaggerated 
when compared with those more remote. But 
though the first consciousness of time is awakened 
by our becoming aware of change in our mental 
states, yet, from the naturally objective tendency 
of our minds, from our perception of the regular 
movement and periodic recurrence of certain events 
in the external world, and from thf'. irregular 
character of our own feelings, we are led to measure 
duration not so much by these latter as by the 
corresponding orderly changes of the physical 
universe, and the seasons and years become the 
milestones of our past life. 

The chief qualities which go to constitute a 
good memory are facility of acquisition, tenacity, 
and readiness of reproduction. These properties 
frequently exist in the same person in inverse 
degrees of excellence. The lawyer and the actor 
attain great perfection in the rapidity with which 
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they can commit to memory the facts of a new 
case or a part in a new play, but in a short time 
the whole subject is again erased from the mind. 
The capacity of memory varies much in different 
individuals, and history affords us many examples 
of powers that seem to the ordinary mind mar- 
vellous.^* 

In connection with memory some authors are 
accustomed to treat of expectatimi, but the two states 
are widely different in kind. In recollection the 
essential element lies in the recognition of identity 
between a present representation and a former 
perception, but this is, of course, absent when we 
look towards the future. Expectation may take 
either of two forms. The term sometimes implies 
nothing more than a vague sensuous anticipation 
■ of an event, a state of mind which is explicable by 
means of the law of contiguous association. Thus, if 
a smts of occurrences, A B C D . . . have fre- 
quently happened, or have left a vivid impression 
m the mind, the recurrence of any one of them 
tends to revive in imagination its successors, and 
the mere vivacity of such images tends to generate 
a bdief in their realization. The illusion of per- 
ceiving before it actually occurs an event eagerly 


** St is ataintaSaed, could repeat all tiiat lie had 

r** had said. Scaliger learned by 

tart the liutd antt in three weeks, and the whole o£ the 

months. Pascal, it is said, could remember 
Iw had ever thought Lord Macaulay could after a single 
several pages of a Lok. and discovered 
repeat the whole of Paradise Lost. 
fefU*®*** languages, and 

loi^i lE« of great memories, cf. Hamilton. 
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watched for, such as the starting of a race, is 
explained by the intensity of the suggested image 
which is taken for a real sensation ; and the readi- 
ness and rapidity with which we apprehend an 
anticipated occurrence is due to the predisposition 
of the excited nerves to issue into the appropriate 
movement. 

Besides sensuous presentiment originating in 
previous association, we are capable of a higher 
form of intellectual belief in future events based on 
rational deduction from experience. This con- 
stitutes expectation in its most proper sense. It 
involves rheniory, the notion of time, and inference 
from cause to effect ; but it can never acquire the 
certainty given in the act of remembrance. Hope 
expresses anticipation plus desire, while fear origi- 
nates in dislike of the expected future ; and both 
emotions, by intensifying the activity of the imagi- 
nation, increase the force of belief. In localizing a 
future date just as a past one, we estimate time 
by the number and duration of intervening im- 
pressions. 


Historical Sketch. — ^The phrase, Association of 
Ideas, has played such an important part in the history 
of English Philosophy that it appears to us advisable 
to make a few additional remarks on the subject. The 
reality of association as a principle governing the faculty 
of recollection is undeniable, and has been recognized 
by philosophers from the time of Aristotle. In the 
light, however, of a hypothesis put forward to account 
for certain peculiar intellectual states, it seems to have 
been first advocated in this country by Hobbes, and 
later on with far greater ingenuity by Hume. It is in 
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tliis second sense that Associationism has become the 
central tenet of the English school of thinkers which 
has thence received its titleA^ 

r^lental Association, as the universal condition of 
memory, was distinctly expounded and reduced to the 
three general laws of smilanty, contrast, and propinquity 
ui time, space, or some extrinsic relation, by Aristotle, 
In a very erudite article, Hamilton vindicates for the 
Greek philosopher the honour of having first discovered 
and formulated these laws. We can only afford to cite 
a few sentences freely translated by Hamilton, but the 
''v liOjie cnapter of the De Memoria, et Reminiscentia dealing 
with the subject is well worthy of study. ^‘Reminis- 
cence/* says Aristotle, takes place in virtue of that 
constitution of our mind, whereby each mental move- 
ment (modification) is determined to arise as the sequel 
of a certain other. . . . When, therefore, we accomplish 
an act of reminiscence, we pass through a certain series 
ot precursiye movements, until we arrive at a move- 
ment on which the one we are in quest of is habituallv 
^nsequent Hence, too, it is that we hunrthrS 

its or some other (time), and from 

ite or smirary or coadjacent. Through this process 

effected, for the movemeS Sal 
sometimes the same, 
Aa r* parts of the^«»*; 

» ajrmdv ^ Subsequent movement 

» atorndv more ^an half accomplished?” 

^^^^sntanes, develooes the dor 

Th. ultin„te cJ: 



■ Om Slid, note D*». 17 d .j 

«c*im aiten ,- 7 ? PP- 899, 900. 

‘I'jrelinqnnntnr- 
Pnmoapprehendimtrs .... 

**#■ ipilili *** Jnotns Mtqs ett pod 
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Aristotle’s treatment of the mode of reminiscence, and to 
expound more fully the general laws governing repro- 
duction. The process of recollection may advance, he 
observes, along a time series of events, from the recent 
to the more distant, and vice versa; or starting from a 
known object it may be guided by any of the three 
indicated relations. At times remembrance is awakened 
by force of similarity, as when thinking of Socrates we 
are reminded of Plato, who resembled him in wisdom. 
At other times the bond of connexion is contrariety, as 
when the thought of Hector recalls that of his opponent 
Achilles. Finally, the third principle of suggestion is 
vicinity in space, or time, or some other form of propin- 
quity. After illustrating by examples these three general 
laws, he goes on to indicate in a much clearer manner 
than Aristotle their further analysis and reduction : In 
all three forms of suggestion the ultimate ground of 
reminiscence lies in the connexion of the previous 
movements” of the soul. Association by similarity 
is due to identity in mental modification subsisting 
between the similar experiences. Contrast is based 
upon the simultaneity of the two terms in apprehension. 
Local propinquity and other modes of contiguity are 
merely cases of partial similarity; impressions pro- 
duced by adjacent objects overlap, and the common 
part in the revived state reproduces its ancient colla- 
teral features.^^ We have thus co-identity in nature 
and in time, or what Hamilton calls the laws of direct 
and of indirect remembrance, laid down by St. Thomas 

^ ” Hoc autem primum, a quo reminiscens suam inquisitionem 
incipit, quandoque quidem est temptcs aliqiwd notum^ quandoque rm 
aliqua mta. (i) Secundum tempus quidem incipit quandoque a nunc, 
id est a praesenti tempore, procedendo in praeteritum, cujus quaerit 
memoriam. . . . Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo aiio tempore . . . 
et procedit descendendo. ... (2) Similiter etiam quandoque remi- 
niscitur aliquis incipiens ab aliqua re cujus memoratur, a qua 
procedit ad aliam, tnplwi raiiom: {a) Quandoque quidem ratiom 
smilitudinis ; sicut quando aliquid aliquis memoratur de Socrate, et 
per hoc occurit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia. {&) Quan- 
doque vero ratione contfarietatis : sicut si aliquis memoretur Hectoris, et 
per hoc occurrit ei Achilles, (c) Quandoque vero mtmie propinqmtatis 
mjuscunqm; sicut cum aliquis est memor patris, et per hoc occunit 
ei filius. Et eadem ratio est de quacunque alia fropinquitate, vd 

O 
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id est a praesenti tempore, procedendo in praeteritum, cujus quserit 
memoriam. . . . Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo alio tempore . . . 
et procedit descendendo. ... (2) Similiter etiam quandoque remi- 

niscitur aliquis incipiens ah adiqua re cujus memoratur, a qua 
procedit ad aliam, tnplid raiione: {a) Quandoque quidem mtiom 
similitudinis ; sicut quando aliquid aliquis memoratur de Socrate, et 
per hoc occurit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia. {&) Quan- 
doque vero rations contrarietaiis ; sicut si aliquis memoretur Hectoris, et 
per hoc occurrit ei Achilles, {c) Quandoque vero ratione propinquitatis 
mjuscunque; sicut cum aliquis est memor patris, et per hoc occunit 
ei filius. Et eadem ratio est de quacunqm alia propinqmtaU, vel 
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as the two general principles of association. Accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the contempt which writers of 
the Associationist school have^ invariably exhibited 
towards the schoolmen, we find in these terse remarks 
of St. Thomas, now over six hundred years old, a state- 
ment and analysis of the Laws of Association virtually 
as complete and exhaustive as that given by any 
psychologist from Hobbes to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Of the later scholastics, Vives goes most fully into 
the treatment of this subject, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that there is no form of association 
viewed as a condition of memory which he has not 
expounded and illustrated.^® 

The chief interest, however, in the history of the 
doctrine of mental association centres in modern 
psychology; and it is there that we find association 
advocated not only as a general condition of repro- 
ductive memory, but also as a philosophic principle 
adequate to explain the constitution of numerous 
important mental states. Locke, in the Essay^ in 1685, 

smetaUs, ml loci, vel imports; et propter hoc fit reminiscentia, quia 
m/ius hofum se invicm consequuntuv. (a) Quorundam enim prse- 
mfesonnn moius smt idemt sicut prascipue similium ; {b) quorundam 
aiitCTi simtd, sciiicet contrariorum, quia cognito uno contrariorum 
simid cc^noscitur aliud ; {c) quaudoque vero quidam rootus habent 
partem alkmm, sicQt contingit in quibuscunque propinqms, quia in 
uaoquoque propinquoram consideratur ahquid quod pertimt ad 
iitomjw. et ideo, illud resUrnm, quod deest apprehensioni, cum sit 
iwrvum, consequiiur motvm prions, ut apprehenso prime consequenter 
oexurrat apprehensioni s^inindum.” (St. Thomas, De Mm. et Rem. 
i v.) 

Morrover, a practical «nbodiment of the laws of suggestion, 
b<^ primary and secondary, is given in the rules for memory 
etejfhere formulated: — I. {Similarity). Similitudinibus convenientibus 
miniis <»nsuetis res ahstractas tibi declara. II. {Contiguity). Cum 
dispone qnae memoria tenere cupis. III. {Attention). SolUciU 
ct mm ageetu addisce, quae cupis rememorari. IV. {Repetition). 
Quae rememorari tua mitum interest ea frequenter meditare. {Sum, 
2 a 2 » q. 49. au I. ad 2.) 

^ ^ (X Vives, De Anma, lib. II. c. De Mm, et Rem. We have 

BOt to quote, hut the reader will find a number of pass^es 
c^cd fem lum in Hamilton’s Not^ on Reid, pp. 892, 893, 896, 898, 
A very little study evmi of these extracts will show how 
scholastic philosophers were many of the supposed 
Hmne, and iater asspciationalist writer^. 
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contributed the phrase Association of Ideas, as the title of 
a chapter dealing with peculiarities of character, but 
did little more on the subject. Hobbes had previously 
made occasional observations on the power of associa- 
tion, but it is clear from the terms and phrases which 
he employs, that, in spite of his vigorously expressed 
contempt for the schoolmen, he silently borrowed from 
them on this topic. In this country, nevertheless, it 
was not till Berkeley's writings appeared (1709 — 13), 
and still more decidedly in Hume’s Essay on Human 
Nature (1728), that mental association was insisted on 
as a virtually omnipotent principle in the genesis of 
knowledge. But on the Continent, already in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Pascal, and after 
him Malebranche, had indicated the extensive influence 
of mental association ; and even Condillac was as early 
as Hartley, who is the recognized founder of the Asso- 
ciationalist school in this country. In his Observations 
on Man (1748), in connexion with a theory of neural 
vibrations, Hartley expounded a system of mechanical 
association, in which imagination, memory, judgment, 
reasoning, emotions, and passions, are all reduced to 
associations of sensations. Later on in the century, 
Associationism was advocated by Tucker in the science 
of Ethics, and by Alison in the sphere of ^Esthetics. 
Approval and remorse, good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, were all analyzed into pleasant and painful 
sensations associated in experience with certain actions 
and objects. 

At the beginning of the present century James 
Mill, in his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hwnan Mind 
(1829), re-expounded the doctrines of Hartley and 
Hume, and may be styled the second founder of the 
school. Sensations, and ideas, which are merely faint 
reverberations of defunct sensations, worked up in 
various ways by force of association, and especially 
by that form of suggestion included under the law of 
indissoluble association, account for the sum-total of our 
mental possessions. Sensations or ideas, repeatedly 
recurring together or in close succession, and never 
apart, tend to combine in such an indissoluble or insepa- 
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fdbh manner that one necessarily or irresistibly suggests 
the other.21 By a species of “ mental chemistry ” the 
contiguous states fuse or combine, so as to generate 
pmducts utterly unlike the constituent elements. The 
visual appearances of objects come thus to suggest 
irresistibly their distance, and we imagine we see an 
object to be hard, soft, hot, cold, rough, or smooth. 
By this means are created such universal illusions, as 
the necessity of mathematical judgments, the unity of 
the mind, and the externality and permanence of a 
materiai world. 

^ John Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain develope the same 
principles, and enrich their treatment with nume- 
rous ingenious iUustrations. The effect of hostile 
criticism from various standpoints has been to modify 
very considerably the treatment of Psychology by the 
more recent representatives of associationism. Dr. 
Bain’s chief contribution to the resources of the school 
was the allotment to the mind of a reservoir of sponta- 


T^e tenns indissoluhU and insspctfoMe are defective even as 
explosions of tlie associationist view. It is not maintained that the 
associated states are absolutely inseparable, since a reversal of 
previoo experience is always possible. The law of irresistible 
^vocated as a better title by Mr. Murray, would be a 
less objectionable phrase to indicate the element of truth contained 
The powerful influence of continuous association 
^ indisputable, and the acquired perceptions of the senses which we 
na’te moussed in an earlier chapter illustrate its action ; but mere 
as&c€iaUon is utterly unable to account for the unity of the mind, 
or Icrtae necessity of mathematical or metaphysical truths. The 
is also inappropriate and misleading. The 
caiet toi^of mental action to which this name has been applied 

creation of an imaginary material 
y ti® agglutination, scflidification, and externaiization of 
production of the alleged illusory 
pertamn§ to certain judgments, «.g., mathematical axioms. 

Nw snbjectove feelings do not soUdify or crystallize into a 
mmu^ed m^enal olject. The true process, as we have shown in 
^ perfection of our knowledge of 

S sensations reveal new qualities of the obj'ect, 

We cognition. Theobject, vaguely and obsciirely 
fiJ? *5® pnimtive tactual or visual sensation, receives 
by each subsequent impression. 
bearesuUaf association wiU 
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tabk manner that one necessarily or irresistibly suggests 
the other.^^ By a species of mental chemistry ” the 
contiguous states fuse or combine, so as to generate 
products utterly unlike the constituent elements. The 
visual appearances of objects come thus to suggest 
irresistibly their distance, and we imagine we see an 
object to be hard, soft, hot, cold, rough, or smooth. 
By this means are created such universal illusions, as 
the necessity of mathematical judgments, the unity of 
the mind, and the externality and permanence of a 
material world. 

John Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain develope the same 
principles, and enrich their treatment with nume- 
rous ingenious illustrations. The effect of hostile 
criticism from various standpoints has been to modify 
very considerably the treatment of Psychology by the 
more recent representatives of associationism. Dr. 
Bain’s chief contribution to the resources of the school 
was the allotment to the mind of a reservoir of sponta- 

The terms mdissolttble and inseparahk are defective even as 
expressions of the associationist view. It is not maintained that the 
associated states are absolutely inseparable, since a reversal of 
previous experience is always possible. The law of irresistible 
suggesiim, advocated as a better title by Mr. Murray, would be a 
tes objectionable phrase to indicate the element of truth contained 
m the doctrine. The powerful influence of continuous association 
is indisputable, and the acquired perceptions of the senses which we 
have di^us^d in an earlier chapter illustrate its action ; but mere 
association is utterly unable to account for tbe unity of the mind, 
or fcr the necessity of mathematical or metaphysical truths. The 
phrase, mental chemistry^ is also inappropriate and misleading. The 
chief forms, of mental action to which this name has been applied 
are: («) The asserted subjective creation of an imaginary material 
world by the agglutination, solidification, and extemaiization of 
sensations and ideas; (5) the production of the alleged illusory 
massity pertaining to certain judgments, mathematical axioms. 

Now, subjective feelings do not solicfify or crystallize into a 
simulated material object. The true process, as we have shown in 
chapter vii., is one of growth in the perfection of our knowledge of 
real tMugs. Successive sensations reveal new qualities of the object, 
aad grauiiially elaborate cogniticai. The object, vaguely and obscurely 
in the primitive tactual or visual sensation, receive 
deteonimticm by each subsequent impression. 

■ necomry Judgments c a itnot be a result cjf association will 

©ft M a toioe c^iapleir. 
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neons activity continually fed by the accumulation of 
superfluous muscular energy. By judicious manage- 
ment of this new fund, many deficits in the sensist 
theory of both the cognitive and volitional departments 
of mental life could, it was believed, be made good. 

In still greater contrast to the views of James Mill 
and the earlier writers of the school, is the exposition of 
the Associationist system offered by Mr. Sully in his 
Outlines of Psychology P The old doctrine of a purely 
passive mind, wherein sensations through a process of 
agglutination coalesce into all kinds of intellectual pro- 
ducts, is completely abandoned, and instead we have 
ascribed to the mind active powers of attention, 
comparison, and judgment. This last act, too, is not, 
as with Mr. Bain, the “ fact of similarity or dissimi- 
larity” — ^the capability of experiencing like or unlike 
feelings — ^but the intellectual faculty oi cognizing this 
relation of likeness or unlikeness. These considerable 
improvements, which bring the sensist theory of mental 
life more into harmony with the results of actual 
observation, and help to obviate some of the most 
telling objections urged against the unreformed doc- 
trine, are, on the other hand, very dearly purchased 
from a logical point of view. It is difficult to see how 
the fundamental article of the Sensist school — the tenet 
that the mind is nothing more than a cluster or series 
of feelings — can be harmonized with the imported 
doctrine, which attributes to this “mind” the active 
power of discriminating, combining, and organizing 
these states. The truth is, the best part of Mr. Sully’s 
description of mental operations belongs to an alien 
conception of the mind, and is utterly inconsistent with 
his general position as a sensist philosopher. The elder 
Mill, Condillac, and the other earlier advocates of 
Sensism, possessed at least the merit of understanding 
and frankly attempting to face the real problem for their 
school. Postulating only those assumptions which were 
legitimate to them, they sought to explain how, out of 
sense impressions passively received firom without, our 
illusory belief in a permanent human mind, as well as 
» cf. cc. ix. X. 
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in a material world, could be produced. The result 
was, as IS virtuaUy admitted by their descendant a 
miserable caricature of the observed facts. The modern 
representative of the sect, while accepting the funda“ 
mental doctnne that the mind is nothing but an 
agpegate or _sen^ of feelings externally awakened 
yet seems to imagine that he may, like his oppoSk 
ascnbe to this mind inherent activity. Sud? a pro- 
cedme, of course, as was clearly apprehended bv^the 
„e»b„, of the ^hool, 4 piiS; 

With the essential principles of their system. 

from the laws of memory the general conditions of 
or obhviscence can be easily deduced 
The converse of the primary laws of suggistira mav 
be formulated m the statement that evenis^uncormected Z 

tl^bevZdT^ mental states usllh 

The corrdative of the 

« Urn. 

F y , I.ect. 3CXX. XXXI.; Carpenter, Mental 

irnporn^'™^^ ofOUivUeence, to describe an 

geaer^ that “ wh« a nlmL association, viz. the 

association with such certaintv ^ suggest one another by 
« a gronp all the f 

attended to have a tenxiencf^?n^ri'^^^^ remain long without 
{Exam, c. xiv. p. 250 ) The evanft ^ drop out of consciousness. 
words of a pnntei^pige ^P^^ate letters and 

p^rt IS the favourite illustr^ion o^ly of its general 

of the law of inattention * Th^^ piienomenon is merely an 

^^rd^otTt^thTS 
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in a material world, could be produced. The result 
was, as is virtually admitted by their descendants, a 
miserable caricature of the observed facts. The modern 
representative of the sect, while accepting the funda- 
mental doctrine that the mind is nothing but an 
aggregate or series of feelings externally awakened, 
yet seems to imagine that he may, like his opponents, 
ascribe to this mind inherent activity. Such a pro- 
cedure, of course, as was clearly apprehended by the 
earlier members of the school, is utterly incompatible 
with the essential principles of their system. 

From the laws of memory the general conditions of 
forgetfulness or obliviscence can be easily deduced. 
The converse of the primary laws of suggestion may 
be formulated in the statement that events unconnected hy 
either similarity or contiguity with present mental states usually 
lie beyond the sphere of recall. The correlative of the 
secondary law is expressed in the proposition that the 
tendency of an experience to lapse out of memory is in proportion 
to the feebleness of the original impression and the infrequency 
of its repetition.^ The third law of obliviscence enun- 
ciates the general fact, that a mental impression becomes 
obliterated in proportion to the length of time, and the number 
and vivacity of the mental states which have intervened since its 
last occurrence or reproduction. 


Readings . — On Memory, cf. St. Thomas, Comm.inArist. De Mem. 
et Rminisc.; also Sum. i. q. 79. a. 6 and 7 ; Suarez, De Anima, Lib. IV. 
c. 10; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xxx. xxxi.; Carpenter, Mental 


^ J, S. Mill uses the phrase, Law of OUiviscence, to describe an 
important element in die law of ** inseparable ’* association, viz. the 
gener^ fact t^t ** when a number of ideas suggest one another by 
association with such certainty and rapidity as to coalesce together 
m a group ^ the members of the group which remain long without 
t^ng attended to have a tendency to drop out of consciousness.’' 
{Exam. c. adv. p. 259.) The evanescence of the separate letters and 
words of a printed p^e leaving us in possession only of its general 
purport IS the favourite illustration. The phenomenon is merely an 
m^nce of the law of inattention. The amount of energy, 

c^ns^uently the depth of the impression, devoted to the indi- 
reduced to a minimum, as the whole force of our 
IS (XKicentirated on the significance of the entire passage. 
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PhysiologVt c, x. On the Physiology of Memory, cf. Carpenter, op. cit. 
pp. 436 — ^448; Ladd, op. cit. Pt. II. c. 10, §§ 15 — 21. Some good 
remarks on the Materialist theory are to be found in Professor 
Calderwood’s Relations of Mind and Brain, pp. 272 — 84. On Mental 
Association, cf. Hamilton, On Reid, notes D**, D***. On the Validity 
of Memory, J. Rickaby, First Principles, Pt. II. c. vi. On Memory 
and Empiricism, cf. Ward, Philosophy of Theism, pp. xiv. — xvii. and 
64 — 67. For a collection of curious anecdotes illustrating various 
aspects of these faculties, see Abercrombie On the Intellectual Powers, 
Pt. HI. sect. X, 
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Association, cf. Hamilton, OmM. notes D*» D‘* . On Ae Validity 

of Memory, J. Rickaby, First Principles, Pt. II. c. vi. _ On Memory 
and Empiricism. clNfaxA. Philosophy of Theism, pp. xiv.— xvii. and 
S -5 For a collection of curious anecdotes illustrating vanoua 
aspects of these faculties, see Abercrombie On the InUUectmi Powers. 
Pt. HI. sect. I, 



CHAPTER XI, 

SENSUOUS APPETITE AND LOCOMOTION, 

In mx classification of mental activities we have 
marked off as standing in strongest opposition to 
the cognitive operations of the mind the class of 
states embracing appetites, desires, impulses, voli- 
tions, emotions, and the like. There is no accepted 
English term which accurately expresses what is 
common to them all. The designation active powers^ 
employed by Reid and Stewart, ought obviously to 
inclnde the intellect. Orectic faculty — the literal 
transcription of the Aristotelian term — ^is too un- 
familiar. Hamilton gave currency to the epithet 
which emphasizes the idea of effort promi- 
nent in some of these acts ; whilst others prefer the 
title appditive faculty. These two last names seem 
to ns on the whole exposed to fewest objections ; how- 
ever, it diould be borne in mind that the phenomena 
appetency include not only states of yearning for 
absent pleasure but also the enjoyment of grati- 
fk^ations attained. 

The torn Appetite was used in a very wide 
aense fay mediaeval writers to denote all forms 
irf internal inclination, comprehending alike the 
tendencies or affinities {appetitus naturalis) 
^ pitots and inorganic substances, which impel 
ipwards what is suitable to their nature, and 
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the feelings of conscious attraction {appetitm elicifus) 
in sentient and rational beings. The formal object 
of the appetitive faculty in this broad signification 
is the good* Under the good is comprised, not 
merely the pleasant^ but ever5rthing in any fashion 
convenient to the nature of the being thus attracted. 
Continued existence, felicity, development, and per- 
fection, together with whatever is apparently con- 
ducive to these ends,* are all in so far good, and 
consequently a possible object of appetency; whilst 
whatever is repugnant to them is a mode of evil, 
and therefore a ground for aversion or the negative 
activity of the same faculty. 

Of conscious appetite the schoolmen recognized 
two kinds as essentially distinct — rational and 
sensitive* The former has its source in intellectual, 
the latter in sensuous, apprehension.^ The two 
faculties, however, do not act in isolation ; desires 
and impulses in the main sensuous often embody 
intellectual elements, and we therefore deem it best 
to postpone the chief portion of our treatment of 
appetency to Part II. of the present book. 

Modern writers commonly confine the term 
appetite to certain organic cravings. These arise 
from the physical condition of the body ; they are 
mainly of a periodically recurrent character, and they 

^ Hie scholastics also divided conative states into appditm 
concuphciMles and appdiius irascibiles. The appetitive side of the 
soul was investigated by mediaeval writers mainly from the stand- 
point of Ethics or Moral Theology, The modem branch of study 
known as JEsthetics, the analysis of the mmtal state aroused by 
the contemplation of the beautiful and the sublime, and the dis- 
section of our emotions* which take np so much room in psycho- 
logical treatises of the present day, found little at no in theif 
^peculations. 
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are essential to the preservation of the individual or 
the species. The chief forms usually enumerated 
are those of hunger, thirst, sleep, exercise, and 
sex. All these activities are of the lower order 
of mental life, and have their source in sensation. 
Thus hunger springs from the uneasy feelings of 
the alimentary canal arising from privation of the 
nutriment on which its appropriate functions are 
exercised. The craving for sleep or physical 
activity is similarly awakened by fatigue or the 
consciousness of an accumulation of surplus energy. 
Besides these peculiarly organic appetites there is 
a tendency in all sentient beings to seek pleasure 
and shrink from pain in any form, and these 
impulses are the great protective agencies which 
guard the life of the individual and the race. The 
gregarious instinct, maternal affection, feelings of 
anger, jealousy, and fear, may also belong to the 
purely sensuous order of conscious life provided 
they contain no element of reflective activity, and 
il is in this form they are exhibited by brutes. 


Locomotion, — Since movement is the outcome of 
appetency, it may be well to say a few words on the 
here. The mrganic machinery of bodily motion 
consuls oi the muscles and efferent or motor nerves 
r^ufying thnaughout the system. The immediate 
piiysiCTl condition of an action is a centrifugal or out- 
nnpuise along these nerve-fibres. The dis- 
charge of neural energy may proceed from several 
cau^, and according to such distinct sources move- 
have been classified. Certain vital actions, such 
the piilp:tion of the heart effected by the living 

stimulus from 

mthOBt, are styled mtcmatic. The term reflex action is 
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used to denote the involuntary reflexion along a motor 
nerve of an afferent impulse peripherally excited. It is 
movement in response to sensory stimuli without the 
intervention of any mental effort ; such, for instance, 
is the act of coughing, or the enlargement of the iris 
with the diminution of light.^ Instinctive action 
usually implies more than merely reflex or automatic 
movement. It presupposes a feeling of want and an 
element of effort as its cause. It is, too, of a vaguely 
purposive character ; it is at times controllable ; and 
in general it is psychologically more complex than 
either of the other species of movement. 

We have thus automatic action which is usually 
unconscious, reflex action which may be unconscious 
or not, but is not caused by conscious effort, and 
instinctive action which is the result of conscious 
need. The first and second classes are involuntary; 
the third, though not the effect of positive volition, 
may at times be more or less subject to voluntary 
regulation and inhibition. Finally, there are volitional 
movements which are voluntary in the fullest sense 
of the word. In these last the external change is the 
direct effect of a positive act of will. Consequently 
movements may be classified according to their origin, 
their voluntariness, and their conscious or unconscious 
character thus : 


K 

§ 

!> 

O 


(a) Automatic (tmconscioiis and uncontrollable)'^ 

{ Unconscious 
Conscious 

f Uncontrollable 
\ Controllable 


(b) Reflex (uncontrollable) 

{c) ImUnctive (conscious) 

V (^ Volitional (conscious and controllable) 


Inmhmtafy^ 


Volmiary* 


« Automatic and reflex action are thus distingui^ed ^ by 
Professor I^dd and, we believe, by the majority of physiologists. 
Dr. Carpenter uses these terms frequaitly as equivalent. He 
distinguishes, however, with Hartley between automatic, 

that is, those actions due to an innate or original aptitude, such 
as coughing, circulation, &c., and secondary automatic^ at hoMtml 
action acquired by exercise but otherwise presenting aH the 
features of reflex movement, 6.g. the unconscious balancing of 
the body when walking. Impulsive action of this secondary 
automatic Idnd is sometimes called instinctive. 
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The nature of the cause of automatic and reflex 
action is a question for Physiology to decide. Even in- 
stinctive action is partly a physiological, and only partly 
a psychological problem ; but neither science has as yet 
thrown much light upon its origin. As regards voli- 
tional action, the psychical operation which excites 
the efferent neural impulse that results in such voluntary 
movement is not very clearly understood. Voluntary 
movement is by no means such a simple phenomenon 
as the speed with which the external execution follows 
the internal mandate in mature life might lead us to 
suppose. The first step in the process is the repre- 
sentation of the contemplated act, its aim, extent, 
direction, and rapidity. These various features, of 
course, usually enter only faintly into consciousness, 
but that none of them can be absent is evident on 
reflexion. However, this representation is not enough ; 
there must be aroused in addition a certain muscular 
feeling. This new element is not merely a recipient 
or cognitive state, an apprehension of the movement, 
or straining, or relaxation of the muscles engaged. It 
is the consciousness of putting forth energy, and it has 
been described as a feeling of innervation. This con- 
sciousness is of an essentially active character, and 
constitutes the chief mental element in voluntary 
motion. Apparently it is over this act of innervation 
that the will exercises proximate control, and it is in 
the Miration of energy along the represented course, 
OT in its inhibition, that the fiat or the veto of the will 
k exert^. By varying the intensity of the act of 
innervation, the range and rapidity of the movement 
is determined. 

The question hm an unextended volition can move 
a material limb brings us to a final inexplicability. 
That the soul is endowed with a locomotive faculty 
is ^mpiy an ultimate fact. Our life-long experience 
azures us that mind and body do interact, but how 
mr why we cannot tell. This ignorance of the mode 
<]€ a process is, as we have already pointed out, no 
for the known result. Even th© 
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selection by the soul of the right muscles or motor 
nerves to produce the appropriate act is an ulti- 
mate mystery. It has been asserted that the repre- 
sentation of the designed action is in reality a faint 
rehearsal of it, involving as physical correlate a feeble 
excitation of the nerves engaged in actual move- 
ment. Accordingly, by directing our attention to the 
represented state, it is supposed that we reinforce the 
strength of the representation, and intensify the accom- 
panying neural tremor until the latter reaches the 
degree of excitement requisite to give rise to the 
actual movement of the limb. In favour of this 
hypothesis may be urged such facts as the ten- 
dency to pronounce words which we seek to vividly 
represent, and the feeling of itching to perform an 
action suggested in a lively manner to the imagina- 
tion. 

To this argument it is objected that, on the one hand, 
the antecedent representations of many of our most 
energetic actions are of the faintest and least obtrusive 
kind, and that, on the other, we often form vivid pic- 
tures of movements without their actual execution. It 
should, however, be remembered that the representative 
state supposed to be transformed into the subsequent 
actual movement is a motor or muscular phantasm. The 
visual image (or auditory image in the case of oral 
utterances) also present merely serves by association 
to awaken or sustain the former in existence. This 
collateral image, ordinarily the more conspicuous, may 
at times be comparatively faint, although the represen- 
tation in terms of muscular consciousness possess 
considerable force. Since, therefore, the strength of 
this latter, which is the real agent, does not attract 
notice, the objection loses much of its plausibility. How- 
ever, provided the originating efficiency of volition in 
voluntary movement be admitted, the precise imture of 
the process is of secondary moment. Consciousness 
assures us that in volitionsd movement the jki of the 
will, which initiate the motor impulse, is something 
HKure than the augmentation of the ideal state by 
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attention; it is the mandate for a real action,^ and as 
such it must be accepted by every legitimate theory. 

Emdings . — On Appetite, cf, St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. So ; Suarez, 
De Anima, Lib. V. cc. i — ^4 ; Joseph Rickaby, Moral Philosophy t Pt. I. 
c. iv. ; Dr. Stockl, Lehrbuch d. Phil. §§ 18 — 20. On Movement, 
Dr, Gutberlet, Die Psychologies Pt. I. c. iii. ; Ladd, op. cit. pp. 
526—531 ; Carpenter, Menial Physiology, pp. 17 — 23. 


* Dr. attempts to derive all voluntary control of later life 
from an original fund of spontaneity exhibiting itself at first in the 
one form of automatic random action. This gradually assumes 
definite and appropriate lines under the influence of the “ Law of 
Seif-Conservation”— the general fact that “pleasure is accompanied 
with heightened energy and pain with lowered energy.” Fortuitous 
m^ovcrnents of a pleapnt character consequently tend to sustain 
themMlves, while painful ones become extinguished, “as when 
m animal moving up to a fire encounters the scalding heat with 
Its depressing {sic) influence, and therefore has its locomotion 
suspend^,” [Mmtal Science^ p. 80.) By repetition the lucky move- 
hecame associate with the pleasure attained or pain 
avoi«d, until the mere idea of such a pleasure is of itself able to 
secane the reahzation of the appropriate action. When this stage 
IS reached we have, according to Dr. Bain, free voluntary control. 

however, exposed to several fatal objections. 
Even granting Dr. Bain’s assumptions, an original fund of 
spontanoty and the so-called law of self-conservation would never 
fi^cwnt for the rapidity of acquisition, and the complex purposive 

tioth in animals and 
^iMrm ^ (2) The alleged law, or at all events Dr. Bain’s appli- 
^ serious dispute. Gratification often tones 
ww^tal activity and ^dtement, while pain conversely augments 
Li »sed to stir up energy, whilst agreeable 

frequently exhausting. (3) Very many 
tiMs spontaneous discharges of motor energy are 

? re^nse to trifling stimuli, (4) Careful 
a. *Trl.y -^^‘-dren and young animals establishes the occurrence 

action of a vaguely purposive 
lambs" facility with which young 

movements as walking 
di^roves conclusively the random 

g^tares cannot & 

®ip* rf ffei^ > .■ Cf. Martmeau, A 

WuDL*. “iV ^ ^ ^ Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
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CHAPTER XII, 

FEELING. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of modern works on 
Psychology is usually devoted to the treatment of 
the phenomena allotted to the Faculty of Feeling, 
The words, emotion, passion, affection, sentiment, and 
the like, are employed to denote the acts of this 
third mental power We have deemed it on the 
whole most convenient to retain the term in common 
use, though we deny the necessity of assuming 
the existence of another ultimate generic faculty 
distinct from those of cognition and appetency. 

In treating of this department of mental life it 
would be desirable to commence with a satisfactory 

^ The word feeling^ is used in several meanings : (i) To denote 
certain kinds of cognitive sensations, especially those of the faculty 
of touch . (2) To express the pleasurable or painful aspect of all 
species of mental energy. (3) To signify complex forms of mental 
excitement of a non-cogrdtive character. (4) As equivalent to a 
particular kind of rational cognition of an obscure character in 
which the naind has vivid certainty without knowledge of the 
grounds of this conviction. Emotion is employed as synonymous 
with feeling in the second and third meanings, more especially in 
the latter. Passion signifies an appetitive or emotional state, where 
the excitement reaches an intense degree. Affection usually denotes 
emotional states in whidi the eli^ent of liking or dislike is 
prominent ; with some writers the term is confined to acts having 
persons for their objects. Sentiment signifies an emotion of an 
abstract or highly developed character. In ordinary language, 
especially in the adjectival form, it is contrasted with reasoned 
ixmviction and practical activity. 
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classification of the several forms of consciousness 
styled emotional states. Unfortunately, however, 
no single plan of division has yet been put forward 
by any modern writer, which has met with 
acceptance even at the hands of his own disciples ; 
and we may reasonably conclude that none of those 
many ingenious schemes, continually appearing at 
the present day, are likely to have a much more 
durable existence. Several of the emotions are of 
such a complex character, they are so generally 
tinged with foreign elements, they shade into each 
other by such gradual changes, and they vary so 
much in character at different times, at different 
ages, and in different persons, that nothing in the 
nature of a scheme in which they could be rigidly 
bounded off from each other is possible. Our best 
a>urse, accordingly, we believe, will be to give here 
a short treatment of feeling understood as the 
pleasurable or painful tom of mental activities gener- 
ally, showing at the same time that there is no 
ground for postulating a new faculty as source of 
this phenomenon; and in a later chapter we will 
examine in particular a few of the more important 
states usually classed as emotions* 

Aristotle’s Theory of Feeling.— T he sub- 
ject of the nature and conditions of pleasure and 
pain, like so many other psychological problems, 
was grasped by Aristotle, over two thousand years 
ago, with such dearness, and treated with such 
that he has left nothing of substantial 
impcjctaiice to be add^ by any modem thinkei: 
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The doctrine of Hamilton or Mr. Spencer, for 
instance, is merely the old theory in new phrase- 
ology. We will, therefore, adhere closely to the 
account of the subject given by the Greek philo- 
sopher. 

(1) Essence of Pleasure , — In opposition to Plato, 
who held that all pleasure is merely an escape from 
pain, and consequently of a negative or relative 
character, Aristotle teaches that there are positive or 
absolute pleasures.^ Pleasure, he repeatedly asserts, 
is not simply relief from uneasiness, but a positive 
concomitant or resulting quality of the free and 
vigorous exercise of some vital energy. To each 
faculty, whether sensuous or intellectual, belongs 
an appropriate pleasure. Vision, hearing, and the 
activities of the other senses, are all productive of 
agreeable feeling, but still more so is intellectual 
speculation. 

(2) Intensity , — ^The intensity of the pleasure 
depends partly on the state of the faculty or habit 
which lies at the root of the activity, partly on the 
nature of the object which forms the stimulus. In 
proportion as the energy of the faculty is greater, 
and its object more fitted to elicit lively response, 
so is the pleasure the keener. The most perfect 
pleasure results in the greatest delight. Further- 

^ Admitting that the satisfaction of certain bodily craving such 
as hunger and thirst, produces a^eeable feeling, Aristotle continues: 
“ This does not happen in all pleasures j for the pleasures of mathe- 
matical studies are without (antecedent) of the pleasures 

of the senses those which come by smelling are so ; and so are 
sounds and sights, and many recollections also, and hopes. By 
what then will these be generated ? for there have been no wants 
of anything to be supplied.” (Ethics, Lib. X. c. 3.) 

F 
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more, pleasure is not merely an effect of the exer- 
tion of the mental power : it reacts upon the energy 
from which it springs, stimulates that energy, and 
perfects its development. Agreeable feeling, in fact, 
is at once the result and the final complement of 
vital energies.® 

(3) Duration . — ^The duration of a pleasure is 
similarly determined by the nature of the stimulus 
and the condition of the faculty. So long as a 
harmonious relation subsists between them — so 
long, in fact, as the faculty is fresh and vigorous 
and the action of the stimulus suitable — the energy 
will be agreeable. For, there will then be an easy 
spontaneous activity in harmony with the nature of 
the mental power. The continuity, like the intensity 
of pleasure, is thus both subjectively and objectively 
conditioned; and, accordingly, the agreeable con- 
sciousness cannot last for ever. No human faculty 
is capable of incessant exertion, and when an energy 
becomes relaxed or fatigued, the corresponding 
pleasure decreases, and will soon pass into the state 
of jmn. This decay of vital force during incessant 
action explains the charm of novelty. For, whilst 


^ But siiH^ every sense energizes with reference to its object, 
and that eneigizes p^ectly which is well disposed with reference 
to ttebest of ail the objects which fall under it, . . . this must be 
the most perfect and^ the most pleasant ; for pleasure is attendant 
upon every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect and. con-^ 
tempiation ; but the most perfect is the most pleasant, and tbe most 
pert^ is the energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
wme be^ of all the objects that fall under it. Pleasure, therefore,^ 
perte^ the Qi^gy . But that there is a pleasure in every act of the 
fe^ty is evident ; for we say that sights and sounds are 
: and it is also evident that this is most so, when the per-. 

efficient condition, and energizes on 

m mm Uh. X, c. iy,) 
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an experience is new, the efficiency with which our 
mental powers are applied to it is at a maximum, 
but as time goes on vigour diminishes, and the 
operation becoming less perfect, the pleasure pro- 
portionatel}’ declines. Agreeable feeling is, there- 
fore, the concomitant of the exercise of our faculties, 
as long as that exercise is spontaneous and unim- 
peded. 

(4) Qualitative variation* — Pleasures, Aristotle 
continues,^ may be held to differ in kind in so far as 
they are perfections of specifically different energies. 
Intellect and the several senses are essentially 
different faculties, their operations must similarly 
differ, and consequently the pleasures which result 
from and perfect these latter must also differ in 
kind. Conflicting pleasures, or rather the pleasures 
of conflicting energies, neutralize each other, and 
may even result in positive pain. This follows in- 
evitably from the nature of pleasure. For when 
several faculties interfere with each other, their 
energies are deteriorated, just as if they were im- 
properly exerted or acted upon by an unsuitable 
stimulus. But when our activities are exhausted 
and impeded, the resulting state is necessarily 
disagreeable. The moral rank of the feeling is de- 
termined by that of the faculty to which it belongs, 
superior energies begetting nobler pleasures. 

From this analysis of pleasure we derive at once 
a correlative doctrine of pain. The latter mode of 
consciousness arises by excess or defect in the 
exercise of a faculty, or by imperfection or ipisuit’^ 
♦ Cf. c, V 
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ability in the nature of the object. Excess and 
defect may refer either to the duration or to the 
degree of the excitement. Both states are also 
dependent on the natural scope and efficiency of 
the faculty, its acquired habits, and its actual 
condition of health and energy. It may then be 
enunciated as a general law that : Pleasure is an 
accompaniment of the spontaneous and healthy activity 
of our faculties, and pain is the result of either their 
restraint or excessive exercise. A further generalization 
may be added that : Pleasure augments with increasing 
vigour in the operation up to a certain normal meditiin 
degree of exertion, and progressively diminishes after 
that stage is passed : farther on the pleasure disappears 
altogether, and beyond this line pain takes its placeP 

This explanation of the nature of pleasure and 
pain, enables us to see the erroneousness of the 
assumption of a third faculty radically distinct from 
those of cognition and appetency, put forward to 
account for the phenomena of feeling in this sense. 
Pleasure and pain are not special products of a new 
activity. They consist in the harmonious or in- 


* Tbe reader can easily justify for himself the general applica- 
tion of this law by reflecting on various activities, such as those of 
physicai pnrsaits, of the senses, of the imagination, and of intellect. 
The mc^t striki^ exception is found in the case of a few ex- 
periences — dis^reeable tastes and smells — which appear to be 
unpleasant even in the faintest degree. This circumstance is 
ascribed to the fact that some stimuli have an essentially noxious 
cff coposive ^ect on the sense-organ. The excessive or painful 
Imit is thus virtually identical with the threshold of consciousness. 

number, however, of such excitants is probably mucla less 
than Is commonly supposed. This is shown by the fact, that 
se?«al of our worst s m e lling and tasting substances — certain acids 
fe hi^iaiice — m dilated forms ccrntribute to the production of 
mixtictres. 
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harmonious, the healthy or unhealthy working of 
any and every mental power. We cannot separate 
the agreeable or disagreeable character of our 
various operations from these operations and then 
set it up as an act of a fresh faculty. Pleasure and 
pain are merely aspects or phases of the fundamental 
energies of the mind. We are warranted in postu- 
lating a special perfection in the soul as a ground 
for tactual or gustatory consciousness, but we may 
not gratuitously call into existence additional 
faculties to inform us of the varying perfection of 
these activities. The pleasure which passes into 
pain with increase of stimulation, is but the positive 
as distinguished from the negative aspect of the 
function, not the manifestation of a new power. 

We do not believe, however, that this third 
species of faculty would have been invented, or 
at all events would have found much acceptance, 
if the word feeling was used solely to signify 
this variable colouring of psychical processes. It 
is because this hypothetical faculty of feeling 
offered a very convenient asylum with elastic 
boundaries, whither many complex and obscure 
emotions could be easily relegated, that psycho- 
logists have been led with such facility to agree id 
the unjustifiable assumption. But the emotions 
will be shown to have still less claim to an origin 
essentially distinct firom the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties, whilst were they actually proved to be 
reducible to a new unanalysable activity, it would 
still be hard to see how sensibility to the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects of sugar and mustard is to 
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be brought under the aptitude lying at the root of 
the sentiments of awe, surprise, or jealousy. Yet 
Hamilton and other advocates of the tripartite 
classification appear to be utterly unaware of this 
serious objection to their scheme. 

Readings. Aristotle’s theory of Pleasure and Pain, see his 
Ethics, Lib. X. cc. i — 5; St. Thomas, Comment, 11 . i — 9; and 
Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xUii, On Feeling, cf. Jungmann, Das 
GemUthf }§ 53—60, 83, 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

INTELLECT AND SENSE. 

Hitherto we have been treating mainly, though not 
exclusively, of the sensuous faculties of the mind ; 
we now pass on to the investigation of its higher 
activities. From the earliest stages of psycholopi^ 
speculation there have been found advocates of the 
view that there is no essential distinction between 
Sensuous and Rational life, and even Aristotle cou c 
speak of ancients who said that thought and feeling 
are the same thing.^ There is thus nothing new or 
original in the fundamental tenet of that school 
which claims to represent the most ajranced 
scientific thought at the present day. So fax from 
this doctrine being the pecuHar result of a superior 
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degree of mental development, the history of philo- 
sophy proves that it found an easy acceptance in 
the lowest grades of intellectual culture, and among 
the crudest and most superficial of man’s attempts 
at psychological speculation. 

The philosophical sects, ancient and modern, 
opposed to the main thesis of the present chapter, 
and who have been variously described as Sensa- 
tional, Associational, Materialistic, Phenomenalistic, 
and Empirical,^ agree in the primary dogma that 
all knowledge is ultimately reducible to sensation. 
According to them the mind possesses no faculty of 
an essentially supra-sensuous order. All our most 
abstract ideas, as well as our most elaborate 
processes of reasoning, are but sensations repro- 
duced, aggregated, blended, and refined in various 
ways. 

In duwt opposition to this theory we maintain 
that the mind is endowed with two classes of 
faculties of essentially distinct grades. Over and 
above Sensibility it possesses the power of Rational 


rtiese ^ several epttbets emphasbEe special characteristics 
are, however, all consequences of the chief doctrine. The 
and its co^tes, mark the attempted analysis 
ot all ccgmtiou into sensation. Materialism points to the fact that 
OT tite sen^t hypothesis we can know nothing but matter, and 
there is no ground for supposing the human mind to be 
^ toction or a phase of an organized material 
calls attention to the circumstance that 
consequently according to the sensational 
^^of knowledge, we can never know anything but phenomena 
-^^nsuous appearances of things. Eij^iridsm 
jg^»ic e) accentuates the assumption of the school that all our 

purely sensuous experience. 
^ \ ^ representatives in this country on the 
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or Spiritual Activity. As Sir John Davies quaintly 
puts it— 

There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains. 

But sits and rules within her private bower.* 

The term Intellect^ with the adjective Intellectual^ was 
formerly retained exclusively to denote the cognitive 
faculty of the higher order. The word Rational also 
designated the higher cognitive operations of the 
mind, but it frequently expressed all forms of 
spiritual activity, as in the phrases Rational Will 
and Rationa^l Emotions, The term Reason is used 
sometimes to signify the total aggregate of spiritual 
powers possessed by man/ sometimes to mean 
simply the intellectual power of understanding, and 
sometimes to express the particular exercise of the 
understanding involved in the process of ratioci- 
nation, or reasoning. Reasoning and Understanding 
do not, however, pertain to different faculties. The 
former is but a series of applications, a continuous 
exercise of the latter. The Rational Appetite or Will 
is itself a consequence of the same power, so we 
must look upon Intellect as the most fundamental 
of the higher faculties of the soul. The words 
Intellect and Intellectual we intend to retain ex- 

• On the IfmmoYtality of the Soul 

^ In this general sense the possession c£ rmsm is ssUd to 
separate man from the brute. Some^ writers, e.g. Coleridg)^ would 
d^nemsoji as the power of immediately apprehending trath by 
nUuition. Snob a nsage is, howev^, contr^ to ordinary langoai-e 
The verb to f^msm and the participle rmsmmg 5ho*.v that it is not 
the contemplative, but the disotursive activity €£ the intellect. 
First truths are amr^^ded by the {CL Whewefl, 

Lictures m Pmio^kj/, beet, xiv, Ai^ieodix.) 
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clusively for this superior grade of mental life, and 
we shall thus avoid the lamentable confusion caused 
by the mpdern use of these terms as signifying all 
kinds of cognition, whether sensuous or rational. 

So far, however, we have merely asserted a 
difference in kind between Sense and Intellect; it 
is now our duty to prove our doctrine. By affirming 
the existence of a faculty specifically distinct from 
that of sense, we mean to hold that the mind 
possesses the power of performing operations 
beyond the scope of sense. We maintain that 
many of its acts and products are distinct in kind 
from all modes of sensibility and all forms of 
sensuous action whether simple or complex; and 
that no sensation, whatever stages of evolution or 
transformation it may pass through, can ever 
develope into thought. We have already inves- 
tigated at length the sentient life of the soul, 
and to it we have allotted the five external 
senses, internal sensibility, imagination, sensuous 
memory, and sensitive appetite. The superiority 
of the spiritual life will be established by careful 
study of the nature and formal object of its 
operations. Intellect we may define broadly as 
the faculty of thought. Under thought we include 
attention, judgment, reflexion, self-consciousness, 
the formation of concepts, and the processes of 
reasoning. These modes of activity all exhibit a 
distinctly supra-sensuous element. In order to 
bring out the difference between intellect and sense, 
we will say a few words on each of these 
operations. 
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Attention. — By attentimi is meant the special 
direction of the cognhive energy of the mind 
towards something present to it, or in scholastic 
language applicatio cogitation^ ad objectum. The 
word is sometimes used in a vague sense to signify 
the fact of being more or less vividly conscious of 
the action of a stimulus; but in its strict signi- 
fication it implies a secondary act, an interior 
reaction of a higher kind superadded to the 
primitive mental state. When from a condition 
of passive sensibility to impressions we change to 
that of active attention, there comes into play a 
distinctly new factor. In the former state the 
mind was wholly excited and awakened from with- 
out, in the latter it presents a contribution from 
the resources of its own energy. In this exercise 
of attention an additional agency which reacts on 
the existing impressions is evoked into life, and 
aspects and relations implicit in the original im- 
pressions are apprehended in a new manner. The 
mind grasps and elevates into the region of clear 
consciousness hitherto unnoticed connexions which 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. It fixes upon 
properties and attributes and holds them steadily 
up for separate consideration, while the unin- 
teresting qualities are for the time ignored. 

This complementary phase of attention by which 
the neglected features are ignored is called by modern 
writers abstraction. It is the necessary counterpart 
of the former. By the very act of concentrating 
our mental energy on certain aspects of an object 
we turn away from others. Both the positive and 
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the negative side of the activity manifest its dif- 
ference from sense. Thus, suppose an orange has 
been lying on the table before me. I have for some 
time been conscious of its presence, but I have not 
specially directed my attention towards it. Now, 
however, some circumstance or other, a thought 
originating within the mind or a movement without, 
awakens the intellect, and immediately the object 
has a new reality for me. I advert to the shape 
of the fruit, and, abstracting from its remaining 
properties, I notice its likeness to other objects 
described as spherical. Again my attention centres 
on its colour, and I compare its similarity in this 
respect with other things present or absent. In 
like manner I may think of its weight, its probable 
taste or smell, and compare it under any of these 
respects with other fruits, neglecting for the time 
all the rest of its attributes. Now in all these 
opemtions something more is implied than sensa- 
tion. A sensation can neither attend to itself nor 
abstract from particular attributes, and it can still 
less apprehend relations between itself and its 
fdlows. 

Or, suppose I am suffering from the pain of 
tooth-ache, I can advert to it or try to turn my 
attention away from it with more or less success. 
But this attention is not the same thing as the 
feeling. I can concentrate my observation on the 
peculiarly aching character of the latter. I can 
CTOsider its likeness and unlikeness to the sensa- 
cjf a scald or a needle-prick. I can estimate 
*i in intensity over previous states. In 
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fact, I am conscious throughout of a cognitive 
activity distinct from the mere sensation, and which 
presupposes before it can operate that sensation or 
its reproduced image. The greater intensity of a 
sensation is not identical with the act of attention, 
though it may often awaken the latter. For we can 
attend to the weaker of two impressions, and the 
vividness of the sensation sometimes even obscures 
the relation or special aspect which is at the time 
the formal object of the act of attention. Attention, 
moreover, is not merely a volition or act of will. 
On the contrary, it is that upon which the will 
acts ; it is cognitive energy as directed by the will 
upon a previous state. Thus, in attending to the 
tooth-ache, the pronouncement of the will is not, 
I wish to feel more pain or less pain,” but I 
wish to turn my attention towards or from this 
pain.” Becoming an object of thought, the feeling 
may, of course, then again become an object of will. 

Comparison and Judgment.— But it is as 
exercised in explicitly comparative and judicial acts 
that the supra-sensuous nature of attention is most 
clearly manifested. We fix upon a certain attribute 
of two or more objects, and comparing the objects 
pronounce them to be alike or unlike in this point. 
This judgment is evidently distinct from the scBsa* 
tion or image of either object, though it pr»iip|M>«s 
sensations or images of both* It in fact, a 

mental act distinct from the related impressions by 
which the relation subsisting between them is appre- 
hended. To affirm that the taste of a certain cki^ 
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is like that of sour .milk, or that the earth resembles 
an orange, there is required in addition to the pair 
of compared ideas a superior force which holds them 
together in consciousness, and discerns the relation 
of similarity between them. Neither the mere co- 
existence, nor still less the successive occurrence of 
two impressions, could ever result in the perception 
of a relation between them, unless there be a third 
distinct activity of a higher kind to which both are 
present, and which is capable of apprehending the 
common feature.^ A change in our feelings or 
sensuous consciousness is possible, and, as a matter 
of fact, often takes place without the act of intel- 
lectual attention which gives rise to the judgment. 
For the consistent sensationalist, who necessarily 
dissolves the mind into a series of conscious states 
devoid of all real unity, not only is the conviction 
of personal identity throughout our life a halluci- 
nation, but even the simplest act of comparison 
effected between two successive ideas is a sheer 
impossibility. 


UlflVERSAL AND ABSTRACT CONCEPTS. Again, 

in the formation of abstract and universal concepts, 
which completely transcend the scope of sense, the 


qualified by a relation of resemblance to other 
^ of that relation, different 
which Home ignores, between feeling and 

(Cf. Oreen, 

S on Human Nature, § 213.) The 

confonndjng the sensnous^ capacity of 
impressions with the intellectual power 
was practically universal 
ieasisi psyc'hol.o|psts of this ccmntry peviO'Us to Mr, 
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^\y of the intellect is manifested. By no one 
1^0 inability of the imagination to form universal 
a^nd concepts been better shown than by the 
't's of the sensationalist school itself. Berkeley, 

^ o£t-cited passage, declares that whatever we 
’ijao must have some definite size, colour, shape, 
ttio rest.® We cannot form an image repre- 
a man of no particular colour or size, nor 
which is neither obtuse-angled, acute- 
nor right-angled. Therefore, it is con- 
,, 'we cannot form any truly universal concept, 
o legitimate inference, however, is not this, but 
different one — ^to wit, that the sensist assump- 
rogarding the nature of mental activity is false. 
- 3 ra.ot and universal concepts we undoubtedly 
; they are the necessary materials of science, 
hoxit them general knowledge would be impos- 
Consequently, we must be endowed with 

“'Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
id^SLS, they best can tell ; for myself I find I have a faculty 
lag-ixiing or representing to myself the ideas of those p^ticular 
is I have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
ing -fcliem. I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper 
s a£ a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider the 
tlie eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted and separated 
tlcLGi rest of the body. But, then, whatever hand or eye I 
it must have some particular shape and colour. Likewise 
dea of man that I frame to myself, must be either of a white, or 
ick, or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a 
ile—sized man.** (Principles of Human Knowledge^ The passage 
reo-fcod against a confused paragraph in Locke’s JEssay, Bk. IV. 
i. § Berkeley confounds the phantasm of the imagination 

tln.o intellectual concept. We cannot form an abstract or 
■erso.1 phantasm; but the intellect most certainly does appre^ 
i ixxxiversal ideas, which abstract from varying accidental 
itios- The ethical thesis, “ Man is responsible for his acts,” 
ny other such general scientific prc^sition, involves a notion 
iHy applicable to dio straight and crooked, blac*:, white, or 
ay* 
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some power capable of forming such ideas. But 
in the catalogue of faculties owned by the sensa- 
tionalist school no such power is to be found. 
Ergo^ that inventory is incomplete. The ideas oi 
substance, of causality, and, in fact, all universal 
concepts are beyond the capacity of sense or 
imagination. But, argues the sensationalist, since 
in my view of the mind sense and sensuous imagi- 
nation are the only powers we have got, therefore 
it follows logically we really have no such ideas. 
The reply is obvious, since de facto we do possess 
these ideas, and since your view of the mind can- 
not account for them; why, then, your conception 
of the mind is wrong. There must be some faculty 
omitted from your list. 

To establish the existence of universal notions 
we can only appeal to each one’s own experience. 
When we use the terms man, cow, triangle, iron, 
virtue, we mean something. These expressions 
have a connotation, a meaning which is more or 
less perfectly apprehended by the mind- Now the 
mental act by which the connotation is grasped is 
the universal concept. There accompanies the use 
of these words a sensuous representation of the fancy 
picturing some individual specimen, or a confused 
group of ^ecimens; but it is neither about this 
individual example, nor about the oral term that 
our judgments are enunciated. When we say, The 
cow is a ruminant,” ^‘The whale is a mammal,” 
** The sum of the angles of a triangle are equal to 
r^t "Truth is a virtue,” we speak 

net M ti^ definite sir^^ular picture m tlte 
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nation, and still less of the vocal word. We do 
not mean this whale, or that cow, or this triangle, 
but every whale, every cow, and every triangle. 
Whilst the fancy pictures an individual the intellect 
thinks the universal, and this thought is the general 
notion or concept* The higher faculty seizes on the 
essential features which constitute the common 
nature of the class, and our consciousness of this 
community is the universal idea. It was long ago 
justly insisted on by Plato, and before him by 
Parmenides, that mere sense could never afford 
general knowledge, and that without universal con- 
cepts science is impossible. The penetrating mind 
of Hume, the acutest thinker of the sensist school, 
clearly saw this, and accepted the conclusion that 
even the mathematical sciences can only afford 
approximate truth.^ The existence of universal 
ideas or concepts we must thus consider as estab- 
lished. 

Necessary Judgments. — ^Among judgments in 
general, which exemplify the activity of a higher 
power than sense, there are a special class commonly 
spoken of as necessary judgments^ which demonstrate 

y “ When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions 
of quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost precision and 
^actness. None of its proofs extend so far. It takes the dimen- 
sions and proportions of figures justly, but roughly, and with* some, 
liberty. Its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at all 
did it not aspire to such absolute perfection.** (Hume, TrmHs$ m 
Human Nature, p. 350; cf. also Green’s Introduction, 273, 274.} 
Mill and later disciples of the school, whose scientific faith is 
stronger than their regard for consistency, try to give mathematics 
a more respectable appearance. On the viiue of that attempt, 
cf, Tevons, Contemp. Review, Dec. 1877; Ueberw^’s Logic, § 129^ 
mnd Appendix, § 15 ; and Courtney’s Metaphysics of Mill, c. viii^ 

ft 
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with peculiar cogency the working of intellect. The 
mmd affirms as necessarily and universally true, that 
two things which are equal to a third must be 
equal to each other,’* that ‘‘nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause,” that “ we ought never to do 
evil,” that “two straight lines can never enclose a 
space,” that “three and two must always make five,” 
and so on of a variety of other necessary propo- 
sitions. A careful examination of judicial acts of 
this kind will manifest that they express truths of a 
different nature from that contained in the assertion 
or denial of a particular concrete fact. These truths 
hold necessarily and universally. They are more- 
over objective^ valid : they are independent of my 
perceiving them. Their contradictory is absolutely 
unthinkable. It is not merely that I cannot conceive 
— in the sense of being able to imagine — the oppo- 
site. It is not that I am under a powerful persuasion, 
an irresistible belief on the point. It is not that one 
id^ inevitably suggests the other. There is some- 
thing distinctly over and above all this. 

The blind man cannot conceive colour. A few 
i^twdes mice most people woul^ have found it 
ted to bdieve that people could live at the other 
side of the earth without tumbling off. On the 
«^iier hand, a man’s name, or his voice, irresistibly 
revive the representation of his face ; and the 
appearance of fire inevitably awakens the expecta- 
tion of heat. Yet in the former cases the mind 
after careful reflexion does not pronounce the 
of an absolute m^ombiUty^ nor does it 
^ fatter,- : ^ oonneadon. 'W'# 
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cannot affirm them to be impossible or necessary, 
because the intellect does not clearly apprehend 
any such impossibility or necessity. But it is com- 
pletely different in the class of the judgments we 
have indicated above. The moral law must hold for 
all intelligence, the principle of causality and the 
axioms of mathematics must be necessarily and 
everywhere true. Now this necessity cannot be 
apprehended by sense. The sensuous impression 
is always of the individual, the contingent, the 
mutable. It informs us that a particular fact 
exists, not that a universal truth holds. Snow may 
be black, ground glass may be wholesome and 
nutritious food, and a number of the laws of 
physical nature may be changed every twelve 
months in distant stellar regions ; but the truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, the principle of causality, 
and the moral law are as immutable there as with 
us. This immutability is distinctly realized by the 
mind, and such realization is certainly not explic- 
able by mere sense. 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness. — Lastly, 
the act of reflecting upon our own conscious states 
is essentially beyond the sphere of sense. We find 
that we can observe and study our own sensations, 
emotions, and thoughts. We can compare them 
with previous states, we can recognize them as our 
own ; and we can apprehend the perfect identity of 
the subject of these states with the being who is 
now reflecting on them, the agent who struggles 
against a temptation, and the agent who knows that 
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emotions, and thoughts. We can compare them 
with previous states, we can recognize them as our 
own ; and we can apprehend the perfect identity of 
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he is observing his own struggle. Every step of our 
work so far has involved the reflexive study of our 
own states, and consequently the exercise of an 
intellectual power. To analyze, describe, and classify 
mental phenomena an activity distinct from and 
superior to sense is required, and it is only because 
we are endowed with such a supra-sensuous faculty 
that we can recognize ourselves as something more 
than our transient states. The teaching of the 
sensist school from Hume to Mill is logical at least 
on this point. They fully admit that if their assump- 
tion is true, if the only cognitive faculty possessed 
by the mind is sensuous in character, then it inex- 
orably follows that the mind must be conceived as 
nothing more than sensations and possibilities ot 
sensations. 


These various forms of mental activity, atten- 
tion, abstraction, the perception of relations, com- 
parison, judgment, the formation of universal and 
abstract conceptions, the intuition of the necessary 
character of certain judgments, and reflexive obser- 
vation of our own states, demonstrate the existence 
ia the mind of a higher cognitive faculty than that 
(rf sensQons knowledge. This superior aptitude of 
soai is what the scholastic philosophers styled 
the mii&ci: and they described it as a spirittial or 
uwgaww fecnlty in opposition to sense, which they 
^rmed to be organic, corporeal, or nuzterial. By these 
lattCT epithets, however, they did not mean to imply 
that sei^uons life is similar in kind to the forces or 
l«^es of matter, or to the physiological func- 
tfens of the organism. They merely intended to 
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teach that all sensuous states have for their prope r 
objects material phenomena, and are exerted by 
means of a bodily organ. External and internal 
sensibility, imagination, and sensuous memory are 
all essentially or intrinsically dependent on the 
organism. Thus sensations of touch, or phantasms 
of colour, are possible only to a soul that informs a 
body, and can only be elicited by modification of an 
animated system of nerves. It is, therefore, legit i 
mate to say that the eye sees, and the ear hears, or 
better, that the soul sees and hears by means of 
these instruments. On the other hand, by describing 
the activity of intellect as spiritual or inorganic, the 
scholastics implied that it is a function of the mind 
alone; that unlike sentiency it is not exerted by 
means of any organ. 

It seems to us incontestible that when properly 
understood this is the true doctrine. It is false 
to say that the hrain thinks, or even that the 
mind thinks hy means of the brain, although we 
may allow the phrase that it sees by the instrumen- 
tality of the eye or hears by that of the ear.® To 
establish this it is only necessary to revert to the 
points already considered. First as regards self- 
consciousness, the subject of this activity must be 
of a spiritual or incorporeal nature. For in such an 


» When organs of tmdirstanding or oj reason, tn^mmmts of 
and thinking axe spoken of, we confess that we have ao idea 
•what end such thM^ can serve, or what advantage there conld lte 
for the higher intenectual life in ah this appaiatns of in^me^ 
None of these relating energies (ratio^ 

inexhaustibly varied r^tition all onr knowledge m denved can be 
in the smallLt degree promoted by the co-o^ration erf corporeal 
Cl Lotxey Microc&smus {EngHsh Traiis.)» P- ^3- 
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operation there is realized a species of perfect 
identity between agent and patient which is utterly 
incompatible with any form of action that pertains 
to a corporeal organ. Thus, I find that I can not 
only think or reason about some event, but J, the 
being who thinks, can reflect on this thinking ; and, 
moreover, I can apprehend myself who am reflecting, 
and who know myself as reflecting, to be absolutely 
identical with the being who thinks and reasons 
about the given event. But, evidently, such an oper- 
ation cannot be effected by a faculty exerted by 
means of a material organ. One part of matter 
may act upon another, it may attract, or repel it, it 
may be reflected or doubled back upon it : but the 
same atom can never act upon, or reflect upon itself. 
The action of a material atom must always have for 
its object something other than itself. This indi- 
visible unify of consciousness, exhibited in the act of 
knowing myself, is therefore possible only to a spiri-^ 
iual agent, a faculty that does not operate by means 
of a material organ. 

Again, the characteristic notes of the organic or 
sensuous state consist in its representing a concrete 
material phenomenon, and in its being aroused by the 
impression of the object on the organ. The intel- 
lectual act, on the contrary, whether it manifests 
itself in the shape of the universal concept, of atten- 
tion to relations, or in the apprehension of necessity, 
does not represent an actu^ concrete fact, and is 
not evoked by the action of the material stimulus. 
The formal object of sense is the concrete indi- 
vidual: ttet imidkcl is the abstract and universal. 
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An organic faculty can only respond to definite 
corporeal impressions, and can only represent indi- 
vidual concrete objects. But universal ideas, 
abstract intellectual relations, and the neces- 
sity of axiomatic truths do not possess actual con- 
crete existence, and so cannot produce an impression 
on any organ. Yet consciousness assures us that 
they are apprehended by us ; consequently, it must 
be by some supra-organic or spiritual faculty. We 
have thus proved the existence of a supra-sensuous 
or spiritual form of life in the cognitive region of 
the mind : later on, when dealing with Free-will, we 
shall establish in the sphere of appetency a similar 
truth. 

In asserting that the intellect is a spiritual 
faculty, we do not of course imply that it is in no 
way dependent on the organism, any more than in 
maintaining the freedom of the will we suppose this 
latter faculty to be uninfluenced by sensitive appe- 
tite. It is indisputable that exhaustion of brain 
power accompanies the work of thinking; but the 
fact that the exercise of imagination or of external 
sense forms a conditio sine qua non of intellectual 
activity, accounts for such consumption of cerebral 
energy. Although intellect is a spiritual faculty of 
the mind, it presupposes, so long as the soul informs 
the body, the stimulation of the organic faculty of 
sense. This was expressed in the language of the 
schools by saying that intellectual activity depends 
exifinsically or per acddens on the organic feculties. 
The universal concept, the intellectual judgment, 
the act of reflexion, are not, like sensation, the result* 
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of the stimulation of a sense-organ, but products of 
purely spiritual action. The inferior mode of mental 
life is awakened by the irritation of sentient nerves, 
the superior activity is due to a higher reaction from 
the unexhausted nature of the mind itself; and the 
ground for this reaction lies in the fact that the 
same indivisible soul is the root of both orders of 
faculties. Intellectual cognition always involves 
ulf-actim on the part of the mind, but the conditions 
of such self-action are posited by impressions in the- 
inferior recipient faculties. The nature of the. 
process will be more fully described in chapter xv. 


The doctrine expounded in the present chapter is on 
the one hand of such vital importance, and on the other 
so completely unfamiliar to the student whose reading 
has b^n confined to the current psychological text- 
books of this country, that we deem it well worth 
while, for the better enforcement of our teaching, to 
cite a few passages from foreign philosophers of note. 
To brij^ out more convincingly the reality of the 
distinc^on for which we contend, we will select as 
<»ir witnesses two writers of completely independent 
currents of thought, and even profoundly opposed in 
toOT general views, yet both possessed of great power 
and accuracy of psychological observation. We will 
with Balmez, the brilliant and original Spanish 

century, and we 
Pf?® Lotze, the ablest recent representative 
ot 2^J3al^aed HegeKan and Herbartian schools, who 
in ad^hon l^lds high rank in physiological science. 

Fourth Book of Balmez’ Fundammtal Philosophy ^ 
devoted to the treatment of the present 
for only a few 

%• P ^ chapter ii. Balmez examines the 

and his criticism 
^_tfa equal justice to the entire 
mmol oi this country from Hume and 
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Hartley to Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully. In the conception 
of the mind held in common by all these writers sense 
is the sole parent and source of all knowledge. There 
is no rational activity essentially distinct from, and 
superior to, that of sense. The formation of concepts, 
the operations of comparison and judgment, and the 
application of thought in the act of attention, are 
merely sensations coalescing or conflicting in a fainter 
or more vivid stage. Balmez’ observations on the 
system of the original parent of French sensism will, 
consequently, be very much to our purpose. After a 
brief account of Condillac’s hypothetical statue, which, 
endowed at first with a single mode of sensibility, 
gradually developes higher forms of mental power, the 
Spanish philosopher lays bare the deficiencies of the 
sensist doctrine : 

“ Condillac calls capacity of feeling, when applied to 
the impression received, attention. So if there be but 
one sensation there can be but one attention. If various 
sensations succeeding each other leave some trace in 
the memory of the statue, the attention will, when a 
new sensation is presented, be divided between the 
present and the past. The attention directed at one 
and the same time to two sensations becomes com- 
parison. Similarities and differences are perceived by 
comparison, and this perception is a judgment. All 
this is done with sensations alone; therefore attention, 
memory, comparison, and judgment are nothing but 
sensations transformed. In appearance nothing clearer, 
more simple, or more ingenuous; in reality nothing 
more confused or felse. First of all, this definition of 
attention is not exact. The capacity of feeling, by the 
very fact of being in exercise, is applied to the 
impression. It does not feel when the sensitive facnlty 
is not in exercise, and this is not in exercise except 
when applied to the impre^ion. Cmmqmwily Mtmtim 
wmM h nothing but the act of feeling ; ail smsaSim wmM be 
attention, and aU attention smsaiion; a meaning which no 
one ever yet gave to these words. Aitmtion is the 
appMmiim of the mind to somdhing ; and this application 
supplies the otercii^ oi an activity concentrated upon 
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its object. Properly speaking, when the mind holds 
itself entirely passive it is not attentive; and with 
respect to sensations, it is attentive when by a reflex 
act we know that we feel. Without this cognition there 
can be no attention, but only sensation more or less 
active, according to the degree in which it affects our 
sensibility. If Condillac means to call the more vivid 
sensation attention, the word is improperly used ; for it 
ordinarily happens that they who feel with the greatest 
vividness are precisely those who are distinguished for 
their want of attention. Sensation is the affection of a 
passive faculty ; attention is the exercise of an activity.'* 
The essential difference between a sensation of more 
or less vivacity and the intellectual act of attention is 
here clearly exhibited, but the distinction between 
sense and thought is made still more evident, when 
the Spanish philosopher passes on to comparison and 
judgment : “Is the perception of the difference of the smell 
of the rose and that of the pink a sensation? If we 
answer that it is not, we infer that the judgment is not 
the sensation transformed ; for it is not even a sensa- 
tion. If we are told that it is one sensation, we then 
observe that if it be either that of the rose or that of the 
pink, it follows that with one of these sensations we 
shall have comparative perception, which is absurd. If 
we are answered that it is both together, we must either 
interpret this expression rigorously, and then we shall 
have a sensation which will at once be that of the pink 
and that of the rose, the one remaining distinct from 
the other, so as to satisfy the conditions of comparison ; 
or we must interpret it so as to mean that the two 
sensations are united ; in which case we gain nothing*, 
for the difficulty will be to show how co-existence produces 
comparison, 2x1^ judgment, or the percepiion of the difference.. 
The sensation of the pink is only that of the pink, and 
that of the rose only that of the rose. The instant you 
attempt to compare them you suppose in the mind an 
act by which it perceives the difference; and if you 
attribute to it anything more than pure sensation you 
add a faculty distinct from sensation, namely, that of com- 
paring sensations, and appreciating their similarities 
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and differences. This comparison, this intellectual 
force, which calls the two extremes into a common 
arena without confounding them, discovers the points 
in which they are alike or unlike each other, and, as it 
were, comes in and decides between them, is distinct 
from the sensation; it is the effect of an activity of a different 
order, Q.nd its development must depend on sensations as 
exciting causes, as a condition sine qua non; but this is 
all it has to do with sensations themselves ; it is essen- 
tially distinct from them, and cannot he confounded with them 
without destroying . the idea of comparison, and rendering it 
impossible. No judgment is possible without the ideas 
of identity or similarity, and these ideas are not sensa- 
tions. Sensations are particular facts which never leave 
their own sphere, nor can be applied from one thing to 
another. The ideas of similarity and identity have 
something in common applicable to many facts. . . . 
Nor can memory, properly so called, of sensations be 
explained by themselves; and here again Condillac is 
wrong. The statue may recollect to-day the sensation 
of the smell of the rose which it received yesterday, and 
this recollection may exist in two ways ; first, by the 
internal reproduction of the sensation without any 
external cause, or relation to time past, and consequently 
without any relation to the prior existence of a similar 
sensation; and then this recollection is not for the 
statue a recollection properly so called, but only a 
sensation more or less vivid ; secondly, by an internal 
reproduction with relation to the existence of the same or 
another similar' sensation ad a preceding time, in which 
recollection essentially consists; and here there is 
something more than sensation — ^here are the ideas of 
succession, time, priority, and identity or similarity, all 
distinct or separable from sensations. Two entirely 
distinct sensations may be referred to the same time in 
memory, and then the time will be identical and the 
sensations distinct. The sensation may exist without 
any recollection of the time it before existed, or even 
without any recollection of having ever existed, conse- 
quently sensation involves no relation to time.’*^ 

• Fundammtal Philosophy ^Nol. II. §| 7 — 
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We will now turn to the German philosopher. 
one of the best pieces of Psychology which he 
written — the chapter on the ‘‘Mental Act of 

Lotze remarks: “The view which regarc^ 
attention as an activity exercised by the soul 
having ideas («.<?. sense-impressions, images, &c.) for its 
objects, and not a property of w^hich the ideas are subjects ^ 
was right. The latter notion was the one preferred by 
Herbart (and by the sensist school). According to hirr^ 
(and them), when we say that we have directed our" 
attention to the idea h, what has really happened 
meVely that through an increase of its own strength ? 
has raised itself in consciousness above the rest of the^ 
ideas. But even were the conception of a variable 
strength free from difficulty in its application to idea^ 
the task which we expect attention to perform would 
still remain inexplicable. What we seek to attain by 
attention is not an equally increasing intensity of th<3 
represented content just as it is, but a growth in its 
dearness ; and this rests in all cases on the perception of 
rdatims which obtains between its individual consti- 
tuents. Even when attention is directed to a perfectly 
simple impression, the sole use in exerting it lies in tli^ 
discovery of relations. . . . If we wish to tune a string 
exactly, we compare its sound with the sound of another* 
which serves as a pattern, and try to make sure whether* 
the two agree or differ. . . . 0/^ the other hand, there aro 
moments when we cannot collect ourselves, when wet 
are wholly occupied by a strong impression, which yet: 
does not become distinct, because the excessive force of 
the stimuiation hinders the exercise of the constructive 
act of comparison.”^ 

^ In an earlier part of the same chapter he establishes 
rfll more clearly the supra-sensuous nature of attention » 
as manifested in comparison and judgment : “ The con- 
Kaoiisness of the relations existing between various 
single sensations (among which we reckon here the sun'll 
formed by the sensations when united) is not given 
limply by the existence of these relations considered 
as a fact. So far we have considered only single^ 
*• Mdaphysks^ Bk. HI, u | 
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ideas, and the ways in which they either exist simul- 
taneously in consciousness, or else successively replace 
one another ; but there exists not only in us this variety 
of ideas and this change of ideas, hit also an idea of this 
variety and change. Nor is it merely in thought that we 
ought to distinguish the apprehension of existing rela- 
tions which arises from an act of reference and com- 
parison, from the mere sensation of the individual 
members of the relation ; experience shows that the two 
are separable in reality ^ and justifies us in subordinating 
the conscious sensation and representation of individual 
contents to the referring or relating act of representa- 
tion, and in considering the latter to he a higher activity ^ — 
higher in that definite sense of the word according to which the 
higher necessarily presupposes the lower y hut does not in its own 
nature necessarily proceed from the lower. Just as the external 
sense-stimuli serve to excite the sotd to produce simple sensations^ 
so the relations which have arisen between the many ideas, 
whether simultaneous or successive, thus produced, serve the soul 
as a new internal stimulus stirring it to exercise this new reacting 
activity . When two ideas, a and &, have arisen as the 
ideas ‘ red ’ and ‘ blue,’ they do not mix with one 
another, disappear, and so form the third idea, c, of 
‘ violet.’ If they did so we should have a change of 
simple ideas without the possibility of a comparison 
between them. This comparison is itself possible only 
if one and the same activity at once holds a and h together 
and holds them apart, but yet, in passing from a to h, 
is conscious of the change caused in its state by these 
transitions, and it is in this way that the new idea 
(concept), y, arises, the idea of a definite degree of 
qualitative likeness or unlikeness in a and b. 

‘‘ Again ; if we see at the same time a stronger light, 
a, and a weaker light, b, of the^ same colour, what 
happens is not that there arises in place of both the 
idea, c, of a light whose strength is the sum of the 
intensities of the two. If that did arise it would mean 
that the material to which the comparison has to be 

Lotze’s doctrine here is in strikingly cdose affinity to th? 
scholastic teaching <m mtellectnal activity. C£ also Mieroc&SMUSi 
Pk. IL c. iv. $ I. The italics thronghout are our own. 
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directed had disappeared. The comparison is made 
only because one and tJie same activity^ passing between a 
and b, is conscious of the alteration in its state sus- 
tained in the passage; and it is in this way that the idea 
y arises, the idea of a definite quantitative difference. 
Lastly: given the impressions a and a, that which arises 
from them is not a third impression = 2a ; but the activity, 
passing as before between the still separated impres- 
sions, is conscious of having sustained no alteration in 
the passage : and in this way would arise the new idea y of 
■idmMy. We are justified in regarding all these different 
Jpf y {concepts) of a higher or second order, 

f ^ with the ideas (images) 

from the comparison of which they arose. The simple 
idea of red or blue, as it hovers before us, does not 
suggest to us any activity of our own which has contri- 
Duted to Its existence; but in return for this loss it gives 
us a directly perceptible content.” is 

We trust that the vital importance of the doctrine— 
tue spmtual character of intellectual activity— defended 
chapter, together with the felicitous and 
which our teaching is supported by 
the^ two widely opposed thinkers, will have justified 
^ ^^^I'^.^ucing such lengthy citations. An ener- 

sciJooi by Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, Perrier, Martineau, 

observes : My imme- 
“ ° ‘ at least with such clearness 

It is oaite trae'Vha* to internal observation. 

start the circle of ideas common in 

“ ‘he conception 

<;..periencei two achvs which not only 

3 at the same time without fusing them 

tilt idea of ‘a ^“<1 acquires 

this crocess i-- a'&-,. ^ transition. Still 

im.^iKrne how -t an^s aft^ ^ reproach of failure in the attempt to 

mechanics ^. 

menial life after a tatUtn foreim to 

«»« mischievous uhich thr^tens I 

ii There are of iSurre rSni.? Psychology.” 

on wiilch we should chapter of 

■•«^*W^tl»eaiistenc^ ^Is main 

we sew at ^ sapra-sensuoos or spiritual 
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M^Cosh, and other able writers at home, but there has 
been usually wanting a clear and positive exposition of 
the nature of the higher form of mental activity in its 
elementary stages.^^ The utter insufEciency of the 
sensationist hypothesis to account for the more elabo- 
rate products of the rational faculty has been forcibly 
urged, yet the essential distinction in kind between the 
action of sense and the working of intellect in its more 
rudimentary form has not been sufficiently dwelt upon. 
This, however, appears to us a serious deficiency, for it 
is at the root error must be destroyed. If mere sense 
could account for even the most elementary intellectual 
operations, it would be difficult to show that repetition 
and association could not explain the later steps. 

Readings ^ — On the essential difference between Intellect and 
Sense, cf. St. Thomas, De Anima, Lib. III. 1 . 7; Contra Gentiles, 
Lib. 11 . c. 66 ; Mivart, On Truth, c. xv. ; Balmez, Fundamental 
Principles, Bk. IV. ; Kleutgen, Phil. d. Vorzeit, §§ 33 — 39. On the 
difference between the universal concept and the sensuous phan- 
tasm, cf. Logzc (present series), cc. 7,8; M'Cosh, Exam, of Mill, 
c. xiv. Green’s Introduction to Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature 
contains a very able examination of Sensism. 

Ferrier was thoroughly alive to the difference which separates 
sense and intellect, but he rushes into the error of opposing them in a 
paradoxical manner, and of denying any kind of knowledge to sense. 
Prop. X. of the Institutes of Metaphysics runs : “ Mere objects of sense 
can never be objects of cognition. In other words, whatever has a 
place in the intellect, whatever is known, must contain an element 
which has had no place in the senses. Or otherwise expressed, the 
senses by themselves are not competent to place any knowable or 
intelligible thing before the mind. They are faculties of nonsense, 
and can present to the mind only the nonsensical and contra- 
dictory.” The whole chapter, writen in his amusing and nervous 
style, in ^ite of a good deal of paradox and error, contains many 
slirewd and pertinent remarks. The imperfect treatment of intellect 
by some of the above writers is probably due to their not having 
undertaken an ex professo methodical work on Psychology. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

,:ONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS. 

ERRONEOUS THEORIES. 

We have shown in our last chapter that certain 
mental products are essentially distinct from those 
of our sensuous faculties and must be due to some 
higher power of the soul. The question next arises : 
How are these supra-sensuous results effected ? 
This is the problem of the Origin of IntellecUial 
Ideas. The chief solutions advanced are, (i) the 
hypothesis of Innate Ideas, including the Kantian 
system of a priori mental forms ; (2) Empiricism or 
the sensationalist theory ; and (3) the Peripatetic 
doctrine. The last system we will leave till our 
next chapter, the other two we will treat here. 

Theory of Innate Ideas. — A common charac- 
tenstic of all those philosophers who have adopted 
to one form or another the hypothesis of innate 
ideas, is an extremely keen appreciation of the 
vital difference between sensation and thought. 
They also usually exaggerate the opposition between 
sonl and body, and many of them are inclined to 
deny the possibility of any mutual interaction 
b^vreen the ^iritnal and material substances. 
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Supra-sensuous mental products, such as the ideas 
of being, unity, the true, the good, necessary truths, 
and the like, cannot, these philosophers maintain, 
have been originated by sensuous observation ; they 
were presupposed in all experience and transcend it. 
They must consequently have been innate or inhorn 
in the mind from the beginning, antecedently to all 
acquired knowledge. Such in a word is the case for 
this theory. 

There are numerous fatal objections to it. In 
the first place it may be rejected as a gratuitous 
hypothesis. Unless it be demonstrated that some 
portion of our knowledge cannot be accounted for 
by the combined action of sense and intellect, the 
assumption of such a native endowment is un- 
warranted. But this demonstration is impossible. 
Moreover, the genesis of vastly the greater portion 
of our knowledge can be traced to experience, and 
there is every reason for supposing that the residual 
fraction has arisen in the same way. Secondly, by 
the very nature of the case there can be no evidence 
of the existence of any ideas antecedent to ex- 
perience. Thirdly, all our earliest ideas are of 
objects known by sensible experience, and to these 
we always turn to illustrate our loftiest and most 
abstract conceptions. But these facts are obviously 
in conflict with the supposition of a supply of ready- 
made cognitions from the beginning. We may also 
add that the tendency of physiological science is to 
make the doctrine of the mutual isolation of body 
and soul less tenable every succeeding day. In 
addition to the arguments just mentioned, it may 
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be urged against Kant that his system of innate 
mental forms inevitably leads to absolute scepticism. 

Empiricism. — ^The Sensational or Empiricist 
theor\^ of knowledge stands in the cornpletest 
opposition to the views of Kant, and of the sup- 
porters of innate ideas. Starting from the assump- 
tion that sensuous and intellectual activity are 
essentially the same in kind, the aim of the former 
school is to make it appear that universal and 
abstract concepts, necessary judgments, self-con- 
sciousness, and all our higher spiritual cognitions 
are merely more complex or refined products of 
sense. The logical corollary of this theory, though 
not usually brought prominently into notice, is the 
repudiation of the spirituality of the soul, or at all 
events the denial of all rational grounds for belief 
in this most important doctrine. If all mental opera- 
tions are of a sensuous organic nature, then evidently 
there is no reason for asserting that the soul of man 
is a spiritual principle of an order superior to that 
of the brute. The method of the empiricist is, on 
the one hand, to depreciate the value of those 
peculiar characteristics which mark off our intel- 
lectual acts, and, on the other, to exaggerate the 
cai^bilities of sense. Universal concepts are either 
confused with the concrete phantasms of the 
imagination, or their existence is boldly denied., 
The n«;essity of axiomatic judgments is explained 
^ effect of customary experience ; and the notion 
of Self is analy^d into a cluster of conscious states. 
^ our a:^ition^ i^ are pif rely more or less 
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elaborate products evolved by the automatic action 
of association out of sense impressions and their 
reproduced images. As the mind itself is only the 
resulting outcome, the aggregate of sensuous states, 
it can of course be endowed with no superior active 
force capable of uniting, comparing, or in any way 
working upon the materials of sense. This indeed 
is the fundamental defect of empiricism. It ignores 
the active energy of intellect with which the mind 
is endowed, and consequently it can give no 
adequate account of those higher intellectual con- 
ceptions on which we dwelt in the last chapter. 

Historical Sketch of Theories of General Knowledge, 

The advantage to the student of Psychology of even a 
rough idea of the history of speculation on the subject of 
Intellectual Cognition justifies us, we believe, in giving a 
compendium^ of the leading theories on the question, together 
with a few brief critical remarks on the most important points. 

Innate Ideas. — Plato is the originator of the hypothesis 
of Innate Ideas. The sensible world is for him no true world 
at all. It is merely a congeries of transient phenomena, 
which changing from moment to moment never reaily arc* 
The real world, that which alone truly is and does not pass 
away, is disclosed to us in our intellectual ideas- Such 
universal concepts as being* unity, substance, the beautiful* 
reveal to us, obscurely indeed, but still with truth, the 
immutable and the necessary. Now these spiritual notions 
cannot either directly or indirectly be derived from sensuous 
perception ; they are natural endowments of the soul, retained 
by it from a previous existence. Truth, goodness, humanity, 
beauty, and the rest, however, do not possess^ merely a 
subjective existence, as abstract concepts in the mind. They 
formally exist as universals in the genuinely rml world of 
which the present material universe is only a faint imperfect 
reflexion. In that celestial land the human spirit formerly 
dwelt, and there contemplated these ideas or abstract 
essences as they exist in themselves. For some crime, now 
unknown, it was evicted from its true home and incarcerated 
in the prison of the body. Although vastly the greater part 
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immutable and the necessary. Now these spiritual notions 
cannot either directly or indirectly be derived from sensuous 
perception ; they are natural endowments of the soul, retained 
by it from a previous existence. Truth, goodness, humanity, 
beauty, and the rest, however, do not possess^ merely a 
subjective existence, as abstract concepts in the mind. They 
formally exist as universals in the genuinely rml world of 
which the present material universe is only a faint imperfect 
reflexion. In that celestial land the human spirit formerly 
dwelt, and there contemplated these ideas or abstract 
essences as they exist in themselves. For some crime, now 
unknown, it was evicted from its true home and incarcerated 
in the prison of the body. Although vastly the greater part 
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of its ancient knowledge was obliterated, there yet remained 
in a dormant condition traces of the mental acts by which, 
the soul in its previous life contemplated the^ real ideas* 
These imperfect mental states are the universal ideas of our 
present experience, and they awake on the occasion of 
sensuous perceptions. They are not, however, in any way 
produced by, or elaborated out of these latter. ^ They are 
merely evoked from the inner resources of the mind on the 
occurrence of corporeal phenomena, which in a shadowy 
manner resemble the original types — ^the Real Universals. 

We have here the doctrine of exaggerated or ultra- 
realism. In this form it implies two distinctive tenets : (d) 
the reality of universals as such — Universalia extra rem vel 
ante rem ; and (b) the existence of innate ideas by which these 
are revealed. The former is a logical or metaphysical 
problem, and for a complete discussion of the subject we 
refer the reader to other volumes of the present series.^ The 
second is properly a psychological question, Plato is un- 
doubtedly right in accentuating the vital importance of the 
intellectual elements of knowledge, but the assumption of a 
pre-natal existence is arbitrary and untenable, whilst the 
doctrine of real universals is laden with absurdities. The 
only proofs urged in favour of the hypothesis of innate ideas 
are the peculiar supra-sensuous character of intellectual 
representations, and the fact that the answering of children 
to judicious interrogation seems to show that they are 
possessed of such ideas before they can have formed them 
from experience. The first argument, however, has no force 
against the Aristotelian theory, which accounts for supra- 
sensuous ideas, as the result of the higher spiritual faculty of 
the mind apprehending the universal nature of real sensible 
objects. The second difficulty founded on the “heuristic 
method of instruction is also ineffective, for this regulated 
process of interrogation is either virtually a means of teaching 
and communicating the idea in question, or the latter is of 
such a simple character as to be formed in at least a vag^e 
manner in our earliest experience, 

Descai^^ (1569 — 1650). Instead of explaining innate ideas 
as “ reminiscences of cognitions of a previous life, Christian 
philosophers conceived them as inscribed by God on the 
soul at its creation. The earliest important thinker among 
modem philosophers supporting the hypothesis of innate 
was Descartes. He makes thought the essence of the 

} Cl L&gie, c. viii, and the First Prmdpks of Knowledge, Pt. II. 

Phflosophy is given in Stockl’s 
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soul, and extension the essence of matter.* He divides ideas 
into three classes, adventitious ideas gathered by sense-percep- 
tion, constructed by the imagination, and innate 
ideas possessed by the mind from the dawn of its existence. 
Without these latter science would be impossible. Among 
them are the ideas of the infmite^ of myself ^ of substance., and, 
in fact, all universal notions expressive of metaphysical 
realities. These ideas are in no way caused by external 
objects, but merely wake up into life on the occasion of the 
sensuous perception of the latter. Yet, they truly represent 
the essences of such objects, since God has ordained them 
for that purpose. These innate ideas are at times described 
as real representations, entities,’’ effected by God ; though 
later on, under the exigencies of controversy, they were reduced 

• Descartes is remarkable not so much for his treatment of the 
origin of knowledge as for his attempted proof of its validity. To 
build philosophy on a secure basis he starts with a process of 
methodical or simulated doubt. I can doubt, he says, the veracity 
of my senses, mathematical axioms, the existence of the external 
world, &c., &c. ,* but I cannot doubt that I think, and to think I 
must exist. Cogito ergo sum, is thus the first fact and the last truth 
in Philosophy. To advance further a criterion or rule of certainty 
is required, and by studying the one unassailable truth, this 
criterion is discovered to consist in a peculiar clearness of apprehen- 
sion. I am indubitably certain of my own existence, because 
I clearly perceive that my doubt or thought involves it. What- 
ever, then, I have a clear idea of, is to be considered true. The next 
step is to guarantee the validity of this criterion. I find within me 
a clear idea of an Infinite Being. Whence is this ? {a) Clearly not 
from a finite creature; and moreover (d) the idea of an Infinite 
Being involves all possible attributes including existence. Ergo, 
such a Being really exists. The idea of infinite also clearly implies 
perfection and veracity ; but a veracious God cannot have created 
me for perpetual and necessary deception. When, therefore, I 
have a clear idea, I must be in possession of truth. Scientific 
certainty is now restored, and the construction of a bridge from the 
subjective to the objective world effected. I have a clear idea of 
mathematical axioms, of the physical universe as extended, &c., &c. 

There are several fatal objections to the doctrine of Descartes, 
(i) The system of Methodic^ Doubt leads logically to ab^lute 
scepticism. We cannot prove the veracity of our faculties if we 
start with even fictitious doubt we can never recover certainty of 
any value. (2) The criterion of “clear” ideas is vague, indefinite, 
and worthless. {3) His attempted justification involves a vicious 
circular argument. The existence and veracity of God are proved 
by my possession of a clear idea, and again the validity of my cle^ 
ideas is itself established by the veracity of God. For a full 
treatment of Descartes* System, cf. First Principles, c. ix. 
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to mere dispositions or tendencies of the mind. The former 
tenet is, however, more conformable with his general view. 
Even the “ adventitious ” ideas are not the result of the im- 
mediate action of material objects on the mind. Soul and body 
are so opposed in Descartes’ view that interaction seems impos- 
sible, and his theory of sense-perception is therefore confused 
and inconsistent. At times he conceives the act of appre- 
hension as a mental state excited by God on the occasion of 
the physical impression reaching the brain, whilst elsewhere 
he seems to consider the perception as an intellectual infer- 
ence from a subjective effect to an objective cause. The diffi- 
culty was frankly faced by Descartes’ disciples. Geulincx (1625 
— i66g) formally advocated the doctrine of “occasionalism ” 
or ^ Divine assistance.” He denied the possibility of efficient 
action between body and mind. Changes in the one are but 
the “ occasions ” of the production by God of appropriate 
changes in the other. Similarly in the case of all other 
secondary causes the Divine mter\^ention or assistance is the 
only real efficient agency. Maiebranche (1638 — 1715) appealed 
to a mystical theory of a Vision en Dieu. The Omniscient 
Mind of God contains ideas of all things, and truth becomes 
known to us only as by participating in the Divine Reason we 
apprehend these ideas. Thus we see all things in God.^ 

Leibnitz (1646 — 1716). S3unpathi2ing with the Cartesian 
view of the soul in opposition to that of Locke, Leibnitz de- 
fended against the latter philosopher the existence of innate 
ideas. The latter, however, only form a particular feature of 
his peculiar theory of knowledge. To avoid the continuous 
series of miracles required by the doctrine of “ occasionalism,” 
and to escape ffie mysticism of the Vision en Dieu, Leibnitz 
invented the ingenious theory of Pre-established Harmony* 
The universe he holds to be composed of an infinite number 
of These monads are simple unextended substances, 

energetic atoms, endowed with forces analogous to the ideas 
«* emotions of the mind. A law of continuity in the form of 
a «»fitintic)us gradation in stages of perfection holds uni- 
versally throughont creation from the lowest and most 
imperfect to the highest created monad, God is the primitive, 
uncreated, infinite monad, ^ixits and human minds are 

• Tim theory of direct intuition of God is called Ontologism* 
It iat opaa to several objections, (i) The most careful examination 
of onr coii«rioiisn^ ^nnot detect the alleged apprehension of God. 

Gcd's edstence is not immediately perceived as self-evident, 
'I II Th e domxine to subjective idealism. If we know only the 
Diifiiie! ideas and not the things themselves, we have im proof of 
the df these latter. 
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single monads of high rank. Material substances, including 
the human body, consist of aggregates of., inferior monads. 
There is no real interaction between monads. The existence 
of each is made up of a series of immanent chan ces developed 
in harmony with those of the rest of the universe of monads. 
The states or “ideas” of each monad refect, more or less 
clearly in proportion to its rank, the condition of ail other 
monads. Each monad is thus a mirror of the universe — a 
microcosm imaging the macrocosm. The soul and body of man 
have been so created and mated by God as to run, like two 
clocks started together, through parallel series of changes. 
Since all monads have been originally created with appropriate 
initial velocities and corresponding rates of development, 
Leibnitz holds that all the phenomena of perception and 
volition are adequately accounted for. Such is the theory of 
Pre-established Harmony. 

The principle of sufflcient reason^ that nothing can 
happen without a sufficient or determining reason, plays 
an important part in his scheme. The Divine and the 
human, will alike require a determining ground for every 
act. The creation of the present out of all possible 
worlds which hovered etemalH’ before the mind of God, is 
optimistically explained by its being the absolutely best. Its 
evolution is the gradual realixaiion ot a Divine plan.* 
Descartes* mechanical doctrine of inert matter, Locke’s 
conception of a purely passive recipient mind, and the 



siuueiit. j.ticiiti'iiiii ui. j.* i-* w..- _3 equivalent 

to Teleologism, and denotes the view that the work! is governed by 
an idea or plan. Aristotle and theistic philosophers ideahsU 
in this sense, though they may believe in the existence of a real 
material world. A special form of this teleological idealism is 
optimism, which maintains the ideal perficHon of the world. Idmmm 
in another signification, or Phenomenal Idealism, as we bave exp.amea 
in a previous chapter, means the theory which denies ail ni.'i-.'na, 
reality. We <^aTi only know ideas, viz., sensations, phenomena, cte. 
Hume and Dr. Bain are idealists in this sense, ^ Idealism in the 
first signification is opposed to a purely meekmical theory ot the 
genesis and conservation of the world, in the last to 
the assumption of the existence of a real extra-m^tal world. The 
term Realism is also ambiguous. It is employed (i) m the 
mentioned to signify the doctrine of a real ^ 

(2) as opposed to Nominalism and Conafirndtsm to denote the thaines 
^ (exaggerated and moderate realism) which maintain 
validity of general notions, the extra-ment^ msMy of sotmthm 
corres^nding to Universal ideas. Ci Ftrsi Pt. II 

cc. it iv. 
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to TeleologisMy and denotes the view that the work! is governed by 
an idea or plan. Aristotle and theistic philosophers are UeaUsts 
in this sense, though they may believe in the existence of a r^l 
material world. A special form of this teleological idealism is 
optimism^ which maintains the ideal perfection of the world. IdeaUsm 
in another signification, or Phenomenal Idealism, as we have explained 
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reality. We can only know ideas, viz., sensations, phenomena, &c. 
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mentioned tO' signify the doctrine of a real iiid.epCTdent wcrld, and 
(2) as opposed to NominaHsm auud ConceptMaiism to denote the thaanes 
■ (exaggerated and moderate realism) which maintain the objective 
validity of general notions, the extra-mental reality of something 
corresponding to Unsvers^ ideas. Cf. First PrktdpdaSg Pt, II 
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pantheistic monism of Spinoza in which all existing beings 
are resolved into, mere modes^ of one infinite substance, are 
thus replaced by a system in which all reality, whether 
spiritual or material, is transformed into a hierarchical 
multiplicity of living forces. To Locke’s aphorism, Nil est in 
intelhctu quod non fuerit pyius in sensu, Leibnitz replied. Nisi 
inteliectus' ipssy defending the inherent activity of the mind, 
and ascribing to it an original fund of native endowments. 
Intellectual ideas and fundamental principles must be innate, 
for they could not have been generated by sensuous ex* 
perience. We find them within us as soon as we attain to 
perfect consciousness; and they have the character of 
universality and necessity, while sense discloses only the 
particular and the contingent. We possess the ideas of 
God, of our own Ego, and, consequently, of duration and of 
change, none of which are in any way derivable from ex- 
perience. Still, like Descartes, Leibnitz at times tones down 
the theory of innate ideas until it almost vanishes. The 
ideas do not exist as actual cognitions firom the beginning; 
neither quite as pure potencies. They are best described, 
comme des inclinations, des dispositions, des habitudes, ou des 
virtmliUs naturdles, et non pas ccnnme des actions. They 
exist merely as unconscious perceptions until they are evoked 
into the stage of apperception ; that is, until they are formally 
realized in consciousness. However, although there appears 
to be placed a distinction between the origin of intel- 
lectual ideas and the acts of sensuous apprehension, the 
theory of Pre-established Harmony necessarily makes them 
both equally the result of a purely subjective evolution of 
the native possessions of the mind. 

^ The system of Leibnitz as a whole is a beautiful and 
mgenious creation of a great intellect, but fanciful and 
incredible in the highest degree. As regards the special 
gu^OE of perception, the hypothesis of a universe of 
monads workmg out independent lines in pre- 
estalmhed harmony is gratuitous, incapable of proof, 
mpcssible to reconcile vdth the veracity of God or 
tte Freedom of the Will. The sole ground of the creation 
oi ttm world is, Leibnitz teaches, its superior rationality, 
Its at^Iute consistency, and inner perfection. Yet when 
^Muaed, It turns out to be a gigantic sham. « While none 

everything goes on as if 
did. With all the semblance of real unity and inter- 
acticm, me parts possess no more genuine connexion than the 

modem thinker, in several 
^ Leitotz. criticizes that philosopher in 
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incidents of an unreal dream. As regards the wavering 
exposition of the nature of innate ideas by both Descartes 
and Leibnitz,® it may be observed, that, if all which is claimed 
to be innate is the capability of forming ideas out of materials 
presented by sense, then the doctrine is correct; but if 
instead it is held to be purely out of the mind’s own resources, 
apart from any real co-operation of external objects, that 
our ideas are evolved, then all the objections to the innate 
theory already indicated stand. There can, moreover, be 
advanced no reason, which does not involve flagrant petitio 
principii, for asserting that innate ideas truly represent the 
objective world ; and the logical outcome is therefore subjective 
idealism. For Leibnitz, especially, it is peculiarly indefensible 
to assume the real existence of the material world which, in 
his view, effects no real change in our mental states. 

Rosmini (1797 — 1855) reduced the stock of innate cogni- 
tions to the single idea of indeterminate being, which he con- 
siders to be a mental form, a condition of knowledge, and the 
light of reason. This idea is involved in every other idea 
and judgrhent, and so must precede them all. By the 
application of this innate form to our sensations sensuous 
apprehension is converted into the intellectual perception 
of objective existence. Against this single idea, all the old 
objections to the larger hypothesis still hold. Moreover, the 
alleged combination of the intellectual /orw with the sensation 
presents to us a very obscure and dubious conception, and 
affords an extremely unsatisfactory account of the objective 
reality of our knowledge of being. The inference from the 
universality of the idea of being in our cognitions to its innate 
origin is unwarrantable. Every perception contains this idea, 
because every external object apprehended involves this 
attribute. Finally, if this idea which is predicated of all real 
objects be, as Rosmini in his later writings implies, an appre- 
hension of the Infinite Being, the doctrine leads towards 
Pantheism.^ 

® Cf- Liberatore On Universals (Trans.), pp. 78. 9^ — 102 ; also 
StocM, GescMckie der Neueren PhilosopMe, Vol. I. § 78. The articles 

Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant, in this exc^ent history, are 
especially admirable. 

^ Besides the arguments in favour of innate ideas indicated in 
the brief accounts given of the above writers, it has been urged : (i) 
that thought is essential to the human mind, and so must have been 
ever present ; (2) that at all events the d^ire of happiness, which 
involves many ideas, is innate ; (3) that axioms or first principles, 
intellectual and moral, are known by all from an early age, and 
must therefore be implanted from the beginning. It may be 
: (i) that the faculty of thought is essential to the soul, and 
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the action of certain mental forms which mould or condition 
all our knowledge.® Human cognition is an amalgam of two 
elements, a product of two co-efficients — the form {die Form) 
due to the constitution of the mind, and the matter {der Stoff) 
due to the action of the external object. We can only know 
the phenomenon — the mental state resulting from both 
factors. To the noumenon, the Ding-an-sich, the thing in itself, 
we can never penetrate. It is only revealed to us as shaped 
by the a p 7 'iori form of the mind. 

In Perception the a priori element is exhibited, as we 
have described at length in chapter vi. in the sensuous 
intuitions of space and tmie^ which mould our external and 
internal sensibility.^ The acts of the Understanding are con- 
ditioned by another class of twelve purely mental forms called 
categories. Things in themselves have not unity, plurality,/ 
substantiality, causality, and the rest. These categories are’ 
true not of the noumenon, but only of the phenomenal object— ' 
that which appears in consciousness. We are subjectively 
necessitated to think of change as under the law of causation, 
of accident as inhering in su&tance, and so on ; but we have 
no ground for supposing such to be really the case with the 
Ding-an-sich, Finally, the activity of the Reason is similarly < 
conditioned by three Ideas, of the Ego or thinking subject, of 
the universe as a whole, and of God ; but these latter forms | 
have for us also only a subjective value, and cannot be 
affirmed with certainty of the thing-in-itself. Consequently, 
we can only know phemmena — ^things when shaped and 
coloured by these mental forms. The dubious character of/ 
these a priori factors is further confirmed by their involving) 

* Kant thus agrees with Descartes and Leibnitz in maintaining 
that universal and necessary axioms cannot be gathered from 
external experience, but must have their source in the original 
furniture of the mind itself. Whilst, however, the latter 
philosophers ascribe to these cognitions, in spite of their subjective 
origin, real or ontological validity, Kant more logically renounces 
this tenet. Previous to Kant a priori knowledge meant kmwhdge of 
effects from their causes. He has arbitrarily changed the meaning of 
the phrase to mean knowledge the necessity of which he asserted 
to be due solely to the mind, and so to be independent of experience, 
Cf. Ueberweg's Hist, of Phil, VoL II. pp. i6i, 162. 

® The a priori form of space generates the necessity and 
universality of all geometrical judgments, the form of time does 
the same for arithmetical propositions — ^such at least is Kant's 
view as interpreted by Hamilton, Mansel, Kuno Fischer, and others. 
Mr. Mahaffy, Critical Pkiksophyt p. 64, contends that both branches! 
of mathematics were in Kant’s opinion based on the intniticHi of | 
^pace. 
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certain alleged contradictions called “ a ptinomi es ’* or 
“ paralogisms.” The identity of a siibstance^ISM changes 
the notions of free-will, causation, and the like, all imply 
contradictions. The outcpnie .af-„The of the Pure 

Reason, then, is the repudiation ^of kiiVjwledge regarding 
whatever transcends experience. 

^ Critique of the Prac fical R eason contains Kant’s moral 
-system — stoicism of a rigorous'^^type. He there seeks to 
restore in the form of belief what he has previously demolished 

f as rational cognition. Though the existence of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the will are 
incapable of proof, if not also replete with contradictions, yet 
their admission is exacted by the needs of our moral nature. 

(i) It has been urged with great force against Kant’s 
system as a whole that the central problem of the Critique-- 
the question whether our faculties can attain real truth — ^is 
based on an e pr^oueoi is view of the proper aim and method 
of Philosophy. The dogmatical standpoint is the only one 
which can be consistently mamtaiiied, We.~jcr mst frg m 
the beginning, under penalty of absolute scepticism and 
mtellectual suicide, assume the capacity of the^ pdnd to attain 
real^t^lh. Every attempt to demonstrate the veracity of 
fTxi'mendacity of our faculties must involve either a vicious 
circle or a contradiction. Thought, as Hegel argued, can 
only be scrutinized by thought, and to require a criticism of 
thought antecedently to the acceptance of its validity is 
equivalent to refusing to enter the water till we are able to 
swim.*® 

(2) Moreover, the plausible intermediate position between 
dogmatism and scepticism assumed by Kant is utterly 
untenable. Like every other system of mitigated or partial 
scepticism, it logically leads to the admittedly absurd 
JpositioE of absolute scepticism. If such irresistible coovic- 
|fions as the reality of space, time, causality, unity, plurality, 
i^person^ identity, and the rest, are to be deemed merely 
subjective illusory creations of the mind, then, not only are 
the instinctive beliefe and yearnings on which Kant would 
rest the existence of the Deity and another life worthless, but 
the long elaborate chains of not too lucid reasoning and 
argument which constitute Kant’s own writings will be 
reduced to a decidedly fragile condition. That this objection 
possesses real force the subsequent history of Philosophy in 

^ Fcr a general jnstification of the doctrine Philosophical 
Method ass^ted here, cf. First Prinetples of Knowledge, cc. vi. vii. 
direct some very just criticism against the Ivantian method. 
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Germany has only too clearly established. Even in Kanfs 
lifetime logically deduced from his master’s principles f 

consequ^^ from which the author of the Critical Philosophy 
shrank as false and pernicious. If we are inevitably deceived, 
argued the disciple, as regards the reality of space, causality, 
and the rest, if the formal element is a purely subjective 
creation, why may not the matter of knowledge and conse- 
quently the noumenon itself be also a mental fiction ? By this 
uncompromising thinker nothing but the Ego is admitted : all 
else axe but creations of the mind. Hegel, the defender of 
the identity of contradictions, and Schelling, the author of 
the unity of subject and object, are, like Fichte, the legitimate 
offspring of the Critical Philosophy. 

(3) The proof of the subjectivity of the categories and ideas 
rests largely on the analogy which holds between them and 
the fomns of sensibility, Space and Time, the subjective nature 
of which is supposed to be already established. For a refuta- 
tion of this latter point we refer the reader back to pp. no — 

(4) Kanfs various illustrations of synthetic a priori judg- 
ments are reducible either to contingent a posteriori generali- 
zations or analytical truths. For a brief treatment of this 
point we refer the reader to the volume of this series on 
LogiCy pp. 61 — 67. An elaborate justification of our assertion 
will be found in Balmez, Bk. 1 . c. xxix., and Harper’s Meta- 
physics of the School^ Bk. IV. c. v. 

(5) Kant’s assumption of. the existence of an external 
noumenon in any shape, is inconsistent with the reduction of 
the principle of causality to an a priori form. We are justified|| 
in believing in an external reality as the cause of our sensaJ' 
tions only if the principle of causality is really valid, applicable j 
to noumena, and not a purely subjective illusion. 

(6) Finally, as a barrier against the scepticism of Hume, 

and as a solid basis for science, the Critical PhihsqphyJ^jL 
complete failny e. Hume analyzes ail kndwtedge into transitory 
mentarsStes7and necessary truths into irresistible subjective 
beliefe generated by customary associations. The substitu- 
tion by the German philosopher of necessary but still purely 
subjective laws or forms of thought for such beliefe, does not 
really touch the sceptic. Inasmuch as these laws inhere in 
all human minds and condition all experience, Kant ^calls 
them at tim^ objective and univ^sal as opposed to individual 
variability, but still th^ are merely mental. They might, it 
is true, explain the harmony of the activity of human minds, 
were these isolated from the physical universe and occupied 
solely in deducing mathematical theorems from abstract 
axioms* But Agtrono my, 
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! Physiology, assume and verify the reality of laws other 
|me^^eatiQj£sJpr the,^.^^^ They assert unmistakably that 
‘there are rml powers acting upon us and upon each other in 
ispace and time, according to laws which we know : they show 
^us that different minds agree in their representations of such , 
^rnodes of action : and they demonstrate that these regular 
|modes of action continue unchanged in the absence of all 
.human minds. Science, in fact, assumes, and the verification 
of its predictions justifies the assumption, that the laws j>i 
cognition mfyrpr the laws of real existence. Kant deniesTIiis, 
aOTIfis^suKslit innate and necessary but still purely 

subjective forms of knowledge for the subjective beliefs of the 
Scotch sceptic, does not afford a whit more solid ground for 
BcienceJ* 

Empiricism. — In complete opposition to Kant and the 
defenders of innate ideas stands the Empiricist school. 

John Locke (1632 — 1704), in his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing {i&fyS}, previous to Kant and Hume, sought “to 
inquire into the origin, certainty, and extent of knowledge, 
and the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent.” This work 
is the fountain-head of modern sensism, empiricism, 
materialism, and phenomenal idealism.^^ Locke starts with the 
rejection of innate ideas or innate principles in any form. The 
mind is originally a tabula rasa, a clean slate on which nothing 
is written. The sources of all our knowledge are extemal 
sense-perception and reflexion or internal perception. Nil 
€st in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu. Knowledge 
consists in the perception of agreement or difference between 
our ideas. The ultimate elements of knowledge are ideas 

^ Readings on Kant, Kleutgen, op. cit. §§ 337 — 368 ; Balmez, 
op. cit. Bk. I. c. 29, Bk. III. cc. 16, 17, Bk. VII. cc. 12 — 14 , 
Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I. pp. 70 — 80 ; Veitch, Hamilkm, 
pp.^ 147 — ^154, 242 — 246 ; Ueberweg, Logic, §§ 36 — 44 ; History^ of 
Phil. Vol. II. pp. 159, seq., especially the notes; Pere Chabin’s 
Cmrs ie PkihsepMe, pp. 591 — 605 ; Dr. Stockl, Geschichts, Vol. II. ; 
ai^ Dr. Gntberlet, ^gik und Erkenninisstheorie, pp. 185 — 204- 

^ The student is sometimes confused by the assertion that a 
particular tmet leads both to idealism and to materialism. The 
explanatioa is that the one is what may be termed an epistemological, 
the other a psychological deduction. In other words, the former 
refers to^ the nature and validity of knowledge, the latter to the 
constitution of the sotd. Thus, as we show elsewhere, the sensist 
philosopher in expounding his th^ry of cognition must dissolve 
tl^ material world into a series of csonscious ideas, and in dealing 
with Rational Psychology, he must reduce the mind, that is, this 
series of oonsciou* states, tp m sspect or function of currents (d 
perve matter. 
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received through the senses. These aggregated in various 
ways form couipound or complex ideas, which are divided into 
three classes, modes^ stibsfances, and relations. Ideas of 
primary qualities of bodies, — extension, solidity, figure, &:c., 
are like their objective correlates, but ideas of secondary 
qualities^ taste, colour, <S:c., are not. By reflexion or internal 
sensibility we know our volitions and feelings. By interna] 
and external sense combined, we form ideas of power, unity, 
and the like. Substance, the self-subsisting substratum which 
we imagine^ to be the support of the qualities of bodies, is a 
mental fiction. It cannot be apprehended by internal or 
external sense; but, as we are unable to imagine that the 
ideas we perceive by our senses inhere in nothing, we suppose 
the existence of a substratum which binds them together. 

Locke’s influence in Philosophy has been great mainly in 
two directions. On the one band he gave a powerful impulse 
to Empirical Psychology, and on 3 ie other his defective 
analysis of our mental endowments resulted in a sensation- 
alism which rapidly developed into materialism and scepti- 
cism. The stimulus given to the study of mental phenomena 
should within its own sphere have been a real gain to 
Philosophy, but occurring unfortunately at an epoch when 
Metaphysics had fallen into discredit, the use and value of 
this methoJ in the treatment of metaphysical questions 
proper became absurdly over-estimated. Accordingly, most 
modern thinkers from Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, to Mill 
and Mr. Spencer, have been led to devote a prodigious 
amount of labour to the obscure question of the origin of 
knowledge, and then, on the strength of some very dubious 
solutions therein adopted, to determine authoritatively the 
validity or invalidity of all our cognitions and beliefs. 

As regards particular tenets of Locke we have only space 
to remark : (i) that his conception of the mind as a passive 
recipient tablet, and his non-recognition of its supra-sensuous 
activity, are fatal blemishes to his psychology ; {%) that as a 
consequence he can give no adequate account of all our most 
important notions, such as those of God, self, substance, and 
the various intellectual operations insisted on in a previous 
chapter; (3) that his view of knowledge as the perception 
of agreement or disagreement between Mens and not things, 
and^ Ms doctrine of mediate perception leads inevitably to 
subjective idealism. If we can only know our mental states, 
then we have no knowledge of the existence of a material 
world beyond these states. (4) His use of the important 
word idea^ is jfe.taEy ambiguous throughout his whole work, 
he similariy eonMunds mmkd with m^ely intra-organic 
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received through the senses. These aggregated in various 
ways form compound or complex ideas, which are divided into 
three classes, modes^ substances^ and relations. Ideas of 
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are like their objective correlates, but ideas of secondary 
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consequence he can give no adequate account of all our most 
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of agreement or disagreement between Mens and not things, 
and. his doctrine of mediate perception leads inevitably to 
subjective idealism. If we can only know our mental states, 
then we have no knowledge of the existence of a material 
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phenomena. The vital deficiencies in his doctiinp nf oon 
perception and in his conception of 
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phenomena. The vital deficiencies in his doctrine of sense- 
perception and in his conception of intellect were evinced in 
the next generation by the Idealistic and Sceptical deductions 
of Berkeley and Hume on the one hand, and by the Sen- 
sualism of Condillac, Helvetius, and the French Materialists 
on the other .13 

As Berkeley and Hume, the immediate descendants of 
Locke, were more celebrated for their denial of an external 
world than for their views on the nature of intellectual 
knowledge, we have sketched their systems when dealing 
with sense-perception. Both ignore the difference between 
sense and intellect ; but the most thoroughgoing disciple of 
Locke in this direction was the French philosopher Condillac. 
He omits Locke’s second source of experience, reflexion^ 
altogether, and endeavours to build up the edifice of know- 
ledge by external sense alone. Hartley, in this country, 
similarly conceived the mind as a passive recipient some- 
thing, in which by association our sensations and phantasms 
combine, coalesce, and become refined into spiritual cog- 
nitions. It will, however, be most useful to pass on to the 
latest representatives of the Sensist school, and we will take 
Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully as its leading present advocates. 
Both these writers, especially the latter, shrink from the 
crude exposition of the doctrine propounded by Condillac, 
Hartley, and the elder Mill. Indeed, portions of Mr. Sully ’s 
description of the process of thinking seem to us accurate 
enough; but then this improvement, as we have already 
observed, is gained at the cost of temporary abandonment 
of the fundamental tenet of the school — that all mental 
life is reducible to the single type of sensuous activity. 
Perhaps a few citations from both Mr. Bain and Mr. Sully 
may fet enable us to point out the defectiveness of their 
teaching. We will start with Dr. Bain’s account of the 
operations of Conception and Judgment: 

“ We fed identity among stars in spite of their variety, the 
things thus identified make a class, ^d the operation is 
called classifying.” “ We are able to ^tend to the points of 

** The best examination of Locke’s ^stCTi in English is, 
perhaps, that contained in Green’s Introduction to Hume’s Treatise 
m Humm Nature. Ci. also Schwegler’s History of Philosophy ^ pp. 
177 — i 82» and Stockl’s Geschichte der mmerm PhilosopMe, §§ 32 — ^45. 

True, we are capable erf attentiem, but thiR implies more fhan 
sessibility. Again, what are “ points erf agreemoiLt ” ? Clearly not 
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a^remmt of resembling things and to neglect the points of 
difference, as when we think of the roundness of round 
bodies .... this is named the power of abstraction.*’ 
Nevertheless “abstraction does not consist in the mental 
separation of one property of a thing from the other pro- 
perties, as in thinking of the roundness of the moon apart 
from its luminosity .... such a separation is impracticable y 
We merely “ imagine a thing in company with others having 
the attribute in question, and affirm nothing of the one con- 
crete thing which is not true of all the others.” We dome- 
times seem to approach to an abstract idea, but it is really 
impossible. Even in geometry the concrete lines and figures 
are a necessity. “Length is the name /or one or more things 
agreeing in the property so called, and the property is nothing 
but this agreement.” “ The only generality possessing separate 
existence is the Name, General ideas separated from particulars 
have no counterpart in Reality (as implied in Realism), and 
no Mental existence (as affirmed in Conceptualism). . . . 
Neither can we have a mental Conception of any property 
abstracted from all others ; we cannot conceive a circle 
except as of some colour and some size; we cannot conceive 
justice except by thinking of just actions.” Logically enough, 
then, following out the principles of sensism, he holds also 
that “ the existence of a supposed external and independent 
material world is the crowning instance of the abstraction 
converted into the separate entity.” 

Such is Dr. Bain’s psychology of universal concepts, and 
we will now make a few brief comments. The expressions 
“feeling” or “sense of difference or identity ” are inaccurate if 
used of the comparative act in the same meaning as when 
applied to the consciousness of the original sensations. The 
perception of agreement or difference is an intellectual cogni- 
tion. If “ we are able to attend to the points of agreement of 
psembling things, and to neglect the points of difference,” then 
it is not true that “we cannot make a mental separation of one 
property of a thing from other properties.” Attention to one 
particular aspect of objects and neglect of the rest constitutes 
prec^ely the mental separation of the former property ; and 
in this the essence of abstraction consists. It is, moreover, on 
the exercise of this intellectual faculty that the science of 
geometry, and, in fact, all general knowledge depends. We 

additional activity superior to that engaged in the two or more 
existing impressions. This activity must bold the two separate 
impressions together and discern the relation of Hkeness of. 
unlikeness between them. 

^ Mental Smeme^ Bk II. <5. fj- 
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agreement of resembling things and to neglect the points of 
difference, as when we think of the roundness of round 
bodies .... this is named the power of abstraction.” 
Nevertheless “abstraction does not consist in the mental 
separation of one property of a thing from the other pro- 
perties, as in thinking of the roundness of the moon apart 
from its luminosity .... stick a separation is impracticable.'** 
We merely “ imagine a thing in company with others having 
the attribute in question, and affirm nothing of the one con- 
crete thing which is not true of all the others.” We some- 
times seem to approach to an abstract idea, but it is really 
impossible. Even in geometry the concrete lines and figures 
are a necessity. “Length is the no-xaefor one or more things 
agreeing in the property so called, and the property is nothing 
but this agreement.” “ The only generality possessing separate 
existence is the Name, General ideas separated from particulars 
have no counterpart in Reality (as implied in Realism), and 
no Mental existence (as affirmed in Conceptualism). . , . 
Neither can we have a mental Conception of any property 
abstracted from all others ; we cannot conceive a circle 
except as of some colour and some size; we cannot conceive 
justice except by thinking of just actions.” Logically enough, 
then, following out the principles of sensism, he holds also 
that “ the existence of a supposed external and independent 
material world is the crowning instance of the abstx'action 
converted into the separate entity.” 

Such is Dr. Bain’s psychology of universal concepts, and 
we will now make a few brief comments. The expressions 
“feeling” or “sense of difference or identity ” are inaccurate if 
used of the comparative act in the same meaning as when 
applied to the consciousness of the original sensations. The 
perception of agreement or difference is an intellectual cogni- 
tion. If “ we are able to attend to the points of agreement of 
resembling things, and to neglect the points of difference,” then 
it is not true that “we cannot make a mental separation of one 
property of a thing from other properties.” Attention to one 
particular aspect of objects and neglect of the rest constitutes 
precisely the mental separation of the former property ; and 
in this the essence of abstraction consists. It is, moreover, on 
the exercise of this intellectual faculty that the science of 
geometry, and, in fact, all general knowledge depends. We 

additional activity superior to that engaged in the two or more 
existing impressions. This activity must hold the two separate 
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attend to those features of our figure which are common to 
all the class, and we omit the rest. Our demonstration 
proceeds solely from the attribute or group of attributes 
which are contained in the concept of the species of figure 
with which we deal ; and if we allow any accidental qualities 
to intrude, our proof may become at once vitiated. It is, of 
course, indisputable that we cannot by the imagination 

length separated from the line, or surface from the plane; 
but this does not prevent us from thinking the length whilst 
we ignore the other qualities. When I prove a thesis in 
geometry regarding the length of some line, I fix my attention 
solely on the length of the imperfect line before me, although 
of course my senses must apprehend it as possessing breadth. 
Now, this act of attention is a thought^ a cognition presenting 
to me that something which forms the subject of my elaborate 
dcrii.,nslva.i.i;)n. Th:$ thought is a universal idea; and the 
denial either of its abstract character or of its real objective 
foundation annihilates the science of Geometry. 

Even such a thoroughgoing sensationalist as G. H. Lewes 
fully realizes this. He completely admits that the view of 
Mill and Dr. Bain would^ render mathematical science indis- 
tinguishable from a series of useless propositions deduced 
from a collection of artificial definitions and arbitrary pos- 
tulates. As his remarks on the point are fairly accurate, and 
afford an effective refutation of his school, we may cite them 
here ‘‘To the geometer the circle is not a round figure 
visible by his eye, but a figure visible by his mind in which 
all the radii from the centre are absolutely equal ; it is not this 
particular circle, it is the ideal circle.”^® Again : “ The objects 
of mathematical study are reals in the same degree as that in 
which the objects of any other science are reals. Although 
they are abstractions, we must not suppose them to be 
imaginary, if by imaginary be meant unreal, not objective. 
They are intelligibles of sensibles ; abstractiotis which have their 
concretes in real objects. The line and the surface exist, and 
have real properties, just as the planet, the crystal, and the 
animal exist and have real propeities. It is often said, ‘ The 
point without length or breadth, the line without breadth, 
and the surface without thickness arc imaginaiy ; they are 
fictions, no such things exist in reality.’ This is true, hut 
misleading. These things are fictions, but they have a real 
existence, though not in the insulation of ideal form, for no idea 
exists out of the mind. These abstractions are the limits of 
concretes. Every time we look on a pool of water we see a 
surface without thickness, every time we look on a party- 

* FfobUms of Life and Mind, Vol, I. p. 3^. 
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to intrude, our proof may become at once vitiated. It is of 
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* FfobUms of Life and Mind, Vol, I. p. 3^. 
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coloorcxl surface we see a Ime without breadth as the limit 
of cjich colour. I.hith surface and line as matiiematicallv 
defined my !imin:i|una,l>lt% for we cannot form images of them 
cannot picture thmn detachcil ; bid that which h unpicturahh 
may be concava>dc, and the abstrartiou which is inijmsibk to 
pempwn and uuaruudnm is msy to comepHon. It is thus that 
sensihles are raiiajd to intdii^^iblesy ami tlie constructions of 
sc4em:;e*'*-ra)ne(iplu)ntt«^^^ t la; place of perceiitions. But the 
hold on rcidity is not inusetuid by this process. When we 
coriSKler solely the ilimvihm of a line we arc dealinir with a 
tact of Nature, just as w<; are dealing with a fact of Nature 
wlmnwo iwiUmn the abstraeikm of oonsiderinr the move- 
nH‘nt()i a body irrespective of any othm' ndations, . . , Not 
only is it nii.sbsuling to call the objects of Mathcnuatics 
initigiiiaiyi it is also incorrect ^ to call them ^ciuealizatious, 

I hey are alistracla.ms of intuitions. Any particular line we 
diaw h«is bicatlth, any particular circle is imperfect; con- 
Bec|uentty y.e.msah/tHl lines and circles {scM» by imaKination 
te^nieric iinap*s) must have breadth and imp<.;rfiictiom 
Whereas the hue or circle which we intuit mathematic^ally 
IB an ahstratdion fhan which lireadlh or impcrfceliou has 
dropped, iuul the fifpires we iutnit are tiiese figures under the 
form of tlu,! iinut/’ 

So much for Dr. Bain's ilenial of abstract conceptions and 
uinverBitl relutirms. His definition of length as “the name 
of one or more f/n>ig.v agnuniig in this property,” illustrates 
well the vithjiK'O that must be dona to common language 
and common thouglit in order to adapt them to the needs of 
theSamuHt Psychology. Lennth is nut tlie mimt things^ 
the hslung-riai, the jucce of string, and the River Thames— 
any niore titan motum is the name of the steam -enginei the 
swallow, and the perambulator. It is simply the name of a 
eominon^ property wttich the mind can consider and reason 
about irreHpcciivd of any other relations.” It is quite true 
that we cannot form a sensuous image or phantasm of a 
circle eicept of some particular colour, size, &c., and it is 
also true ttird the Intellect cannot elii.ut a universal idea with- 
out the presc.nre of a concrete image ; but given this latter, we 
can contemplata in thought the specific or universal features 
abstracting from llmsa which are individual. 

The comparative or judicial activity of intellect Dr. Bain 
resolves into the Law of RsUUvUy. The Frincipla of Rela- 
tivity, or the necessity of change in order to our being con- 
icious, IS the r.roundwork of Thought, Intellect, Knowledge, as 
well m of Feeling. , » , We know heat only in the transition 
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coloored surface we see a line without breadth as the limit 
of csxdi colour. I.hjth surface and line as matiiematically 
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holdout reality is not loosetiitd by this process. When we 
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hict of Nature, just as w<,! a.rc dealing with a fact of 'Nature 
when we pedoriu the ahstracikm of oonsiderin/.; the move- 
ment of a b«Kly irrespective of any othm* relations, * . . Not 
only is it misleading to call the objects of Mathematics 
imagiiiaryi it is also incorrect to call tliem geuenduations, 
11 icy are alistmcdons of intuitions. Any particular line we 
draw has hrmidtli, any particular circle is imperfect; con- 
Bequtudly r.cmuali/cd lines and circles (mX by iinaginatkm 
tegemeric images) must have breadth and imperfection. 
Whereas the line or circle which we intuit maihemali(%'dly 
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form of thi! linutd’ 

So much for Dr. Baiids tlcnial of abstract conceptions and 
univeiml relutkms. His definition of length as “the name 
of one or mores things agrctnng in this projserty,” illustrates 
well the violence that must be done to common language 
and common tliought in order to adapt them to the needs of 
the SemiiBt i\sychology. Length is nut the name of things^ 
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The comparative or judicial activity of intellect Dr, Bain 
raaolves into the Lam of Relativity. “ The Frincipla of Rela- 
tivity, or the iwceasity of change in order to our being con- 
felons, is the r.roundwork of Thought, Intellect, Knowledge, as 
well fti of Feeling, . » • We know heat only in the transition 
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from cold and vice versa. . . . Relativity in this sense applied to 
thought coincides with the power of discrimination . • . the 
sense or feeling of difference which is one of the constituents 
of intelligence. . . . We do not know any one thing of itself, 
but onlv the difference between it and another thing ; the 
present* sensation of heat is, in fact, a difference from the 
preceding cold.** “The really fundamental separation of 
the Intellect is into three facts called (i) Discrimination, the 
sense, feeling, or consciousness of difference. (2) Similarity, 
the feeling or consciousness of agreement, and (3) 
tentiveness, or the power of memory or acquisition. Xtiese 
three functions, however, much as they are mingled in our 
mental operations are yet totally distinct properties, and 
each the groundwork of a distinct structure. . . , They are 
the Intellect, the whole Intellect, and nothing but the 
Intellect” 

Against Mr. Bain’s statement of the alleged Law of 
Relativity numerous serious difficulties have been urged : 
this question, however, does not seem to us of very grave 
philosophical importance. But his attempted reduction of 
Intellect to a mere phase of that law lies open to the fatal 
objection that he confounds in the crudest manner two 

^ Mr. J. Ward has forcibly argued against the supposed law : 
(i) That the axiom. Idem semper sentire et non sentire ad idem recidunt^ 
though a truism in reference to the totality of mental life, or to con- 
sciousness as a whole, is false as regards many individual impressions. 
{2) That the suggested illustrations, e.g. insensibility to continuous 
motion, temperature, pressure of the air, &c., are cases of physio^ 
logical, no: psychical habituation, and so are not constant oriental 
imprcssioi’.s at all. (3) That “constant impressions” in the form 
of d iueas ” are the very reverse of a “blank." (4) That if 
every feeling were “ two-fold ” or a “ transition,” a man surrounded 
by a blue and ocean, or passing from a neutral to a positive 
state of cnnsciousness, must be unaware of any impression at all, 
wMA is not the fact. (5) There is, too, the old difficulty of 
Busidaii*s ass. (6) Moreover differences, which are themselves real 
presentations or objects of apprehension, are cognized, e.g, degrees 
of variation in shade, pitch, pressure, &c., and therefore presuppose 
the pero^tion of the al^olute terras. Mr. Ward also rightly traces 
0r. Baines confusion on this subject to his ignoring the difference 
i»iween the imre sMueessim or simultaneous occurremce of two related 
feelings, and the mtelieetual perception of their relation. {** Psychology,” 
Emcycl, Brit, gth Edit.)^ A still more fundamental objectiou in 
cw view is that the primitive act both of sense and int^lect is 
at all, but stmply apprehensive. The first cognition 
cm the ixUellect is the hemg^ of the object, “ that is a being ** ot 
** ' S c w i elhln g is.** But of this more lierea£ter« 
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^essentially distinct things— capacity for discriminable feelings, 
a.iid the power of discriminating between them. His 
language about the so-called “ facts ” of discrimination 
ignores the radical diversity between the mere occurrence 
of unlike feelings and the comparative act of the higher 
faculty by which that uniikeness is cognized. Transition 
from one feeling to the other, change from one state of 
consciousness to another, is very different from the intel- 
lectual act of attention by which we may and do at 
times recognize that transition, and compare those states. 
Among low stages of animal life we frequently find the 
keenest susceptibility to different sensations. But the 
intellectual perception of them as different is wanting. The 
same objection applies to his treatment of the “^fact” of 
agreement. As regards the third “ fact ” or “ function ” he 
is even less happy. “ Retentiveness ” strictly understood 
means simply the persistence in the mind or body of a dis- 
position towards the re-excitation of a state which has once 
occurred. Now this capability of conservation or resuscitation 
is not a specially intellectual or cognitive property at all. If, 
liowever, it is to be interpreted more largely as involving 
'y^ognition and equivalent to “ memory,” then it is clearly not 
simple or ultimate in Dr. Bain’s sense, but is in part made up 
of the “ fact ” or cognition of agreement. 

Mr. Sully, whose Outlines of Psychology constitutes at 
present probabty the most popular work of the Sensist 
school, seems to have clearly recognized the inadequacy of 
tile account of our knowledge given by previous representa- 
tives. In chapters ix. x. of that work he analyzes and 
describes the process of thinking. Some of his remarks 
there appear to us very accurate ; but usually when this is 
the case they are completely inconsistent with his Sensa- 
tionalist assumption that “ all mental activity is of one and 
■the same kind throughout its manifold phases,'* (p. 26.) We 

“ The phrase “manifold phases” is happily vague; but in 
substance Mr. Sully adopts the sensist principle that at bottom 
£cll mental life is essentially of one hind — sensuous consciousness. How 
the admission of a power of “ active self-direction “ (p. 73) and of 
those various activities involved in comparison of impressions, 
cognition of relations, and reflexion on states of self (cc. ix. x,)_ is 
to be reconciled with this view, he does not attempt to explain. 
T^'or our own part, we cannot easily imagine a more fundamental 
<iifference in kind than that between the ^sibility exhibited^ in 
passive sensations awakened by the reception of concrete im- 
pressions, and the active and reflexive energies ^erted in reflerive 
attention to, and comparison of, these impressions. If there is a 
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can only cite a few typical phrases which will nevertlieless 
sufficiently justify our observations : “ All thinking is repre- 
sentation like imagination, but it is of a different kind.” 
“Thinking deals with abstract qualities of things — that is, 
aspects common to them and many other things, the 
possession of life.” 

These statements are true, but directly opposed to 
Nominalism, involved in Sensism, and frankly accepted^ by 
Mr. Bain. If “thinking is representation like imagination, 
but of a different khid^''^ and if “ abstract qualities of things, 
that is, aspects common to them and many other things,” 
can be thus represented in thought, then evidently the Sensist 
tenet that there can be really no general notions or concepts, 
and that the only thing which is universal is the word or 
name, is abandoned. Again: thinking, “like the simpler 
forms of cognitio'n, consists in discrimination and assimi- 
lation, in detecting differences and agreements,” but it is 
of a higher hind involving much more activity of mind. - . • 
All thinking involves comparison. ... By an act of com- 
parison is meant the voluntary direction of the attention to 
two or more objects at the same moment, or in immediate 
succession, with a view to discover differences or agreements.” 
This power he holds to be beyond that of even intelligent 
brutes. Here, again, the description is correct, but utterly 
incompatible with the empirical conception of the mind as a 
mere collection of impressions. 

In treating of the nature and origin of the universal 
idea, Mr. Sully unfortunately at times lapses back into 
the old exploded method of confounding the intellectual 
concept with the phantasm of the imagination, though 
he seems occasionally to have grasped the distinction 
between them. He defines the concept as “the repre- 
sentation in our minds answering to a general name, 
such as soldier, man, animaL” But, “what is in the 
mind is a kind of composite image formed by the fusion or 
coaie^ence of many images of single objects, in which 
tadivMual difference are blurred, and only the common 

naiod in tl:i« seaa»^ of a reai unity, an (hiding energy, endowed ■with 
intellectnal or spiritual as well as sensuous powers, tbeu it is con- 
oetvstble that such a mind should be capable of reacting thror^h its 
sofenor faculty, and of attending to, comparing, and reflecting 
tlte s«suous imp. essions which it has received. But if all 
fife is ^aMitially one in kind, and the mind itself but the 
irf seo«ic®s then, where this active self-direction and 

tins reneadve comparing focce ui to come from, we 
unai^ to coiicetvfk. 
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features stand out prominently . , . this may be called a 
typical or generic image/’ Now, this so-called “ generic 
image” is as distinct from the general concept proper as is 
the individual image. It is merely a confused phantasm, or 
rather a series of fleeting phantasms in which some of the 
individualizing notes are dimmed. The word man or right- 
angkd4rimigle calls up in the imagination a succession of 
obscure unsteady representations which reproduce the out- 
lines and common parts of a number of objects pertaining to 
the class; but the universal idea or concept is something 
quite different. It is stable ; it may be grasped clearly, while 
the generic image is confused ; it is truly universal, it really 
applies to all possible members of the class. When the 
mathematician demonstrates that “ the sum of the squares 
of the sides of a right-angled triangle are equal to the square 
of the hypothenuse,” or the moral philosopher, that “ man is 
a free moral being responsible for his actions,” what is 
signified by the words man ” and “ right angled triangle ” 
is neither the oral word nor the congeries of phantasms 
styled the “ generic image,” nor yet some particular indi- 
vidual, but the general notion, the intellectual concept, or 
rather the essential nature realized in the various individuals 
of the species, and apprehended in the abstract thought.®® 

The Origin of Necessary Truths: Associationist 
Theory. — Besides universal concepts, necessary truths and 
especially those which have been called synthetic a priori 
judgments have been advanced in proof of the existence of 
a supra-sensuous faculty. Examples of these are the axioms 
of mathematics : “ Two things which are equal to a third 
are (necessarily) equal to each other;” “ Equals added 
to equals give equals ; ” “ Two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space ; ” the principle of causality : “ Nothing can begm to 
exist without a cause;” and also self-evident ethical maxims: 
“ Right ought to be done ; ” “ Ingratitude is wrong,” and 
so on. These judgments, we maintain, affirm necessary 
and universal truths. They must hold always and enfery- 
wheret even in the most distant parts of the universe- God 
cannot infringe them. The peculiar nemsary character of 
these propositions Kant sought to explain, as we have seen, 
by the hypotheses of subjective forms or laws inherent in 

The inadequacy of the generalized image to fumi^ a Imsis 
for science is clearly perceived by Lewes in the passage cited some 
pag^ back. The reader 'vdll find a detailed tr^traaat of the 
** common phantasm” or ** generic image” in the volume on 
Logic, c. 7 (present series). C£ also Kleutgen, op. cit. § So?# 
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tlie constitution of the mind. Empiricism endeavours to 
account for this necessity by mental association. The 
axioms are, it is asserted, mere generalisations from con- 
tinuous experience. They have been reached by observa- 
tion and comparison of the empirical facts around us, and 
they may be legitimately extended by inference throughout 
the world of our experience, but beyond this we cannot assert 
that they must hold. In distant stars 2+3 may equal 4. 

Historically, Hume was the first to try to systematically 
account for the necessity of these judgments by sensuous 
experience. Our conviction as to the necessity of the 
principle of causality, and our belief in the reality of some 
sort of influx of the cause into the effect, he explains as the 
ii^ult of custom. Reiterated observation of one event follow- 
ing another begets the delusion that there is some sort of 
nexus between them, while there is really nothing but succes- 
sion. Later sensationalists with much ingenuity extended 
the application of this principle; and the Law of Inseparable, 
Indissoluble, or Irresistible Association was claimed to be an 
instrument capable of accounting for all our most important 
intellectual principles. The leading modern representative 
of the school on this question is J. S. Mill. In his Logic, and 
in his Exuminaiion of Sir W, Hamilton's Philosophy, he pro- 
pounded and defended the doctrine that all so-called 
necessary truths, mathematical axioms among the rest, are 
merely generalizations from sensuous experience, and their 
seemingly n^essary character is only an instance of in- 
separable or irresistible association betw^een the ideas of the 
subjwt tod predicate, which is created by^ their repeated 
OMjtoction. Dr. Bain adopts the same view, but speaks 
m the mo^ confused manner of the various doctrines 
opposed to the Empirical theory.*^ 


Science, Bk. I. c. 6. He there mixes up in an 
fasshion the hypothesis of innate ideas, the Kantian 
Ginjfwn fom^ eukI the mUitmud theory as held by writers 
^ Wa rd, Br. and the great majority of modem 

hypothesis maintains that the mind 
matt its Inrth with a disposition to evolve these cogni- 
..G..S irom Its own nature. External occurrences may be the 
contribute nothing towards the genesis of 
from the Kantian view by 
rc*aJ extra-mental validity to these fiist truths. The 

“ endowed with a 
of snch verities, bnt it denies 
fWfeiy subjective ■ocmtributio'ns. They have their 
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The Assrtdfifinniftt ilnefrifie will he !iftr4' exliihlt<‘fl hy 
a few citaiinii'-J frcmi Mtll, cat Maftieinalit'a! Itiilha: 
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axioms? Wknt ia llie evidrm-e im wtiir.h they vi A ? Th<*v 
arc cjxperiimrntal IftilliB, geiitn;ali/aliimB IVom cxperi^mce/''"*^ 
Accordingly it holtvu-s “that demniearafiyc Bcienca:tH (r.g. 
Geometry) are all wilhoul exception iiidue.tivc Beir.nres ; that 
their evideticf! h that of ('xpo.riemaa^* Tliey cannot he 
iegitiinately exientital to “di;,;taid .stellar regioiiB/^ for w?e are 
m::)t justified in _ af-auhin?; the nnihaanily of nattira far 
lieyond oiir e'^peririHa'% am! axio.«iM based oh srudi expmbaicai 
are limited ts recJonH whme we know such nriiformity to 
prevail/^** The “ fee.ling «if m.a’eBBity ** wittt wliich nmihe* 
mathad and nir{aph\;ar;d axioms are aflirnKHl, is a prodnrt 
of aBBociatimo ‘To say that a. propositinii is ne.eriBBm'y is 
another way ofhaiying that its contradietory is hns.nec.ivahh'; 
and this i« pnausiely the effect to be expected from asjUHsa* 
tion* **We sin mid probably be able to conceive a mumi 
square as cundly im 'a hard' square or a hetwy square, if 
it were not that in our uniform experioms* at ’the moment 
when a tiling tn he round it ceases to Im sqvmre, so that 

the lK!giniiijn; of one improssitm is hi:.«'parai)ly asHociated 
with the {lc|'mrture of the other* » . * We esannot conceive 
two and two as five, bocauHO an inBeparal)!*^ association 
c,ompoI« m to conceive it as four* . . . And we Kftould 
proliahly liave no dtfheulty in putting together the two ideas 
aupposaci to iie incompaftbb round 'and squara, &c»)t if 
<,air experi<me(' tiad not first inseparaldy sisaociatod one with 
the contradictmy of the otlus'*’**^^ Many such inseparable 
asBOoktirms are* admitlcully* effected by (ixpcritmce. Dark- 
ness k mamarily iisiociated in the minds <d“ children and 
timid persons with terror. We cannot revisit the scenes 

or mason, when an iipprcypriato object is presented to it, is 
capablle of perceiving c-en’tain necoiisary relations holding bclwcen 
subject ana predicate, ft then enounces the propo.sltion ns 
necessary, bccmiw it is compflled not by any a priori form or 
inmti but by the objmtiw mmsify of ihe rafation which is saon 
to hold In the rmiUf* 

Cf. /-cfir, Bk. II. c. V. I 4. It should not be forgotten that the 
^$m$k and vaiidity of a belief are different qnastlons. Still, as wa 
have before urged, they are oft«i intimately connected, and the 
range and appikatlon of a conviction may vitally deptmd on the 
mtm of its orlgin‘*-a truth which the njader will 'parceivt by 
comparing tbr> Kftntlan, Kmpinckt, and Intuitional thooriaa. 

^ togk, i>k III. c. avi, § 4, 
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of particular events without recalling thena. The ancients 
could not conceive people living at the Antipodes, from their 
habitual experience that objects so situated would fail oiBf. 
Now, mathematical axioms and the other primary truths are 
peipetually forcing themselves on our notice, and are con- 
sequently eminently calculated to generate subjective 
necessities of the character ascribed to them. It is, therefore, 
illogical to postulate any other origin for these truths, since, 
like all the rest of our knowledge, they can be accounted for 
by association and sensuons experience. We have stated 
the doctrine of Associationism upon this subject at length, 
because it was considered for a number of years to be the 
greatest achievement of the Sensist school, and because its 
■m ten ability, in spite of all the ingenuity devoted to its 
elaboration, shows the utter insufficiency of the Empirical 
theory of knowledge. 

(i) In the first place the term inconceivable^ as has been 
pointed out by every successive writer on the subject, is 
grievously abused. This word may^ signify among other 
meanings, (a) unpiciurable by the imagination, «.g., red by the 
blind ; (6) incredible, though not intrinsically impossible, e.g,, 
a race of homed horses; (c) positively unthinkable^ in the 
sense that the proposition so characterized is seen to be 
necessarily false. Now, throughout Mill’s whole treatment 
of the question, even after hostile criticism had forced him to 
advert to the ambiguity, he confounds these various meanings 
of the term in a manner which fatally vitiates his reasoning. 
Frequency of association may beget in the mind an incapacity 
to separate two states of consciousness, and long continued 
experience or absence of experience may make something 
inconceivable in the sense of (a) or (6), which is not so in that 
of (c). In affirming that two things, each equal to a third, 
miM always and everywhere equm each other, that 2+3= 
4-1- 1, or, that whatever begins to exist must have a cause, we 
enounce a judgment the reversal of which is not merely 
inconceivable through an incapacity of the mind : it is 
perceived to be absolutely impossible. 

(3) To the assertion that the “peculiar feeling of necessity” 
which marks these axioms is just what would be produced by 
association, we reply that it is not a matter of subjective 
feeling at ail, but an intelligent insight of objective necessity. 
In my present mental and bodily constitution I am necessarily 
pained by extreme heat or cold. I am forced to feel certain 
as agreeable or the opposite ; and I cannot imagine 
afforded by a different set of faculties from those 
'wm 'mhmh mam is endowed. Bat r^exion tells me that bbta 
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necessity or incapacity is subjective. The facts might be 
reversed. On the other hand, in contemplating the proposi- 
tion that two things which are each equal to a third must be 
equal to each other, I am conscious not merely that I must 
believe this truth, like any contingent experience, but also 
that it must objectively and necessarily be so; that it can 
never be reversed. . - 

(3) Again, many of these necessary truths are perceived 
to be such too early in life and too rapidly to^ be ex- 
plained by accumulated experience.^ Mill was driven to 
illogically abandon the doctrine that^ it is by real experience^ 
external nature we are gradually convinced that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and to adopt the intuitional 
theory that by reflexion on the ideas of straight 
can form that judgment His attempted justification was 
that the clearness with which the imagination 
geometrical figures rivals that of actual experience; but ms 
certainly does not hold for many arithmetical and a%ebraical 
judgments.^ The proposition that 44 - 5 “^"b 3 » when once 
clearly comprehended in a single experiment, is cogni^a to 
be necessarily true, though we may never have noucea me 
fact, or juxtaposed these ideas before in our life. Simuarly, 
the still more universal truth The 

position that a trilateral figure must be tnan^lar, is also 
seen to be necessarily true, as soon 2s it is reflecteu upon, 
although these ideas may never previously have been com- 

^ (4) On the other hand, there are numerous ca^ where 
two facts ha'i e^been imiformly conjoined 
entire experience, and yet they are not apprehended by 
mind as necessarily connected. I have, for mst^ce, alway 
found fire possessed of the property of warmth, yet I 
believe that this property can be suspe^ed or 
from it, “ while by mere consideration of the ideas, 
having once experienced some particular 
such as that 24-9=3+8. “I convinced 
Omnipotence could overthrow that equality . . . tot which 
I have necer experienced I regard as nec^sarj; 

I have habitually and unexcept'iomUy expenenced, 
contingeM. Most certainly, therefoi'e, 
expenence cannot possibly account as Mr. 
for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity. 

Cf Br Ward’s Philosophy ofTJmsm, Vol. I. pp- 55 » seq.. 

a. .>» »■ «■<»*• ^ 

MM, cc. xt. xt£ 
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Evolutionist Theory.— The Sensist teaching on the 
origin of necessary truths has assumed a fresh shape in the 
hands of those writers of the school who maintain the human 
intellect to have been evolved from that of a non-rational 
animal. In its present garb the theory claims to possess the 
combined merits of the hypotheses of mnate ideas, of a 
priori forms of thought, and of inseparable association, while it 
escapes their deficiencies. Mr. Herbert Spencer is the leading 
advocate of the new form of the old creed. In his view 
axiomatic truths, both scientific and moral, are products of 
experience extending back through the history of the race. 
The so-called necessities of thought have been produced by 
association working not merely through the short life of the 
individual, but away back through the millions of generations 
of ancestors which have intervened between man and the 
original protozoa. Mental associations contracted in the 
experience of each individual modify his organism. These 
modifications are transmitted by heredity, and appear in the 
offspring as mental tendencies or predispositions. They 
continue to accumulate and increase in every successive 
generation, until the intellectual deposit takes final shape 
as a necessary law of thought or a form of the mind. Space, 
time, causality, dufy, are complex notions which have been 
elaborated during the long ages of ancestral experience. 

They have arisen from the organized and consolidated expe- 
rience of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their 
slowly developed nervous organizations ... till they (♦.«, 
mental acquisitions embodied in nervous modifications) prac- 
ticaEy became forms of thought apparently independent of 
experience.’'* 

Letter of Mr. Spmcer to Mill, given in Bain’s Mental and Moral 
Smmit p, The points of agreement and opposition between 
the evolutionist and other theories of knowledge regarding the 
ori^ and nature of these primary truths and ideas are worth 
Bating; A. The molutiowkt maintains, (i) the existence of obscure 
innate ifcas or ccgmtkms, as {2) an organic inheritance, (3) from a 
prafwons living bring, (4) of a lower grade, (5) but originally 
acquired by i^suous ex^rience, (6) during a vast period, and 
'^mhf&re ol eminent validity within the field of possible experience : 
B. F&to upheld (1) innate ideas or cognitions, as {2) faint spiritual 
vestiges (3! of dipremms life, (4) of a higher gczde, but (5) not derived 
fawi smsmm experience, (6) and therefore of eminent vahdity : 
C THfumrUs and Leibnitz defended (i) innate ideas or cognitions, as 
(2| Dimndy implanted in the mind in a potential condition, (3) and 
of eminent validity ; D. Kant holds (i) innate fcxrins, (2) 
aatecsefaat to and conditioning all experience, (3) ami ther^ove 
iaiai^ oeoesssury mthia die Md of possible expecieMe^ but (4} «f 
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The eagerness with which the new theory has been received 
by disciples of the Sensist school shows how utterly inadequate 
the old Associationist view was felt to be, even among the 
circle of its own advocates. Yet careful examination of the 
subject has convinced us that the solitary argumentative 
superiority the new doctrine possesses over its parent is that 
of removing the question jfrom the region of rational dis- 
cussion, and situating it where proof and disproof are alike 
impossible. This, however, is hardly an excellence which 
the empiricist can consistently admire. The only criterion 
which he reco^izes is that of experience ; the first condition 
of a hypothesis, capability of verification. Now, there is no 
theory, however wild, that has ever been broached on the 
subject — ^not even that of the ante-natal existence of the soul 
conjured up by the poetic fancy of Plato — which is more 
utterly beyond the possibility of scientific proof than the 
new doctrine. If it has to be admitted by positivist psycho- 
logists that it is practically impossible to get reliable evidence 
concerning the earlier mental states of the infant, it can hardly 
be disputed that the nature and development of the intellectual 
and emotional faculties of our remote ancestors of pre-human 
times are completely shut out from our ken.^^ Geology and 
Palaeontology may throw light on the anatomic structure of 
the earlier forms of animal life, but their mental endowments 
cannot be deduced from their fossil remains. Consequently, 
any hypothesis put forward as to the character and growth 
of the notion of space, time, causality, and morality in the 
alleged transition^ species of past ages is as much outside 
the pale of science, as are the habits and customs of the 
natives of Sirius. The earlier sensationists, defective though 
their system was, at all events appealed in great part to a 
tribunal before which evidence could be tendered, and they 
at least professed to base their creed upon the facts of human 
consciousness ; but, as Dr. Martineau forcibly urges, “ their 
modern followers take refuge from this strong light in an 
earlier twilight where nobody can tell exactly what goes 
on. . . . If Hobbes, as often happens, gives us a piece of 
droll psychology, every one who knows himself can tell 
whether it is true or false, and lay his finger on any distortion 

m rml mdidify as applied to ihmgs-^ilimsdves : E. 
denies innate ideas in any form, ascribes the nese^ 1 y-oi these 
special cogniticms to the contiaiioas ^cp^ertca of the h^vldiial's 
own life. 

^ This is admitted by some writers of Urn Sensist schocd. C£ 
Croom Robortson, •* Axknns,’* Em^. f9th Edit.) ; also Sully* 
Smsaii&n mtd 10—13. 
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it contains. If Darwin describes the inward conflict of an 
extinct baboon, he paints a fancy picture of what remains 
for ever without a witness.”-^ 

Furthermore, the doctrine of transmitted hereditary ex- 
perience as applied to necessary truths rests on a profound 
psychological misinterpretation of their character. It is 
credible that an instinct, or a tendency towards a particular 
species of emotion or action can be inherited, but the in- 
tuition of necessary truths is something essentially different. 
We have before pointed out that we do not apprehend the 
necessity of an axiom from any blind incapacity or negative 
limitation of thought; on the contrary, it is the translucent 
self- evidence of the truth itself which extorts assent. We 
may in our present constitution be necessarily pained by 
extreme cold and heat, we may necessarily relish honey, or 
enjoy the scent of the rose, yet that these things are necessarily 
so fcT all consciousness we do not judge; but, that two things 
each equal to a third are equal to each other, we not only 
necessarily affirm, but affirm as necessarily holding in all 
being., and for all intelligence. Assent to self-evident axioms 
is, then, not a blind instinct due to habit either inherited or 
acquired, but a rational apprehension of intelligible relations 
objectively true. 

Again," the hypothesis is exposed to the objection, quod 
nimis probat nihil prohat. If it is true that ancestral experience 
has been transmitted in this way, we ought to find {d) innate 
cognitions of a large number of other phenomena, and (h) 
a more perfect knowledge of space and other native endow- 
ments in the human infant than in young animals of inferior 
species. Now as regards (6), although we do not see sufficient 
evidence for denying to babies an intuitive though vague 
perception of extension, it would seem to be certainly estab- 
lished that chickens and young pigs apprehend space from 
the first with an accuracy scarcely attained by the fully 
developed man. As for («),' if it is true that the peculiar 
feature of necessity pertaining to these truths is due to the 
uniform experience of our ancestors, registered and trans- 
mitted in nervous tissue, it is not easy to see why such 
judgments as that ** fire bums,” “ stones fall to the ground, 
and sink in water,” “ timber floats,” “ night follows day,” 
and the like, have not a similar character. These proposi- 
tions must represent a pretty unif orm experience of our 
ancestors for a long way back in the series, while the number 
of occasions on which it was cognized that 7 + 5=3 +9? or 
fee numbear of times when the Idea of “ trilateral ” was com 

^ Types ^Eikkal Tkeorust Vol. H. p. 34a 
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pared with that of “ triangular” and found to be conjoined in 
experience, cannot in the pre-mathematical age have been 
very frequent ; yet the former are perceived to be contingent, 
the latter necessary. 

Another difficulty may be urged as to the nature of that 
experience which generates these mental forms. What is 
the “ environment,” the “ cosmos,” that has been gradually 
creating these necessities of thought ? All forms of sensism 
logically reduce space and extension to muscular feelings. 
Such a “cosmos” is, however, obviously of too shadowy a 
character for the needs of evolutionism. Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, here postulates an infinite unknowable energy as 
eternal, but other disciples, such as Mr. Sully, though 
sympathetic on many points, look upon this assumption as 
a surviving relic of the vulgar anthropomorphic instinct. 
Anyhow the difficulty remains: do these necessities which 
get translated into our consciousness condition that objective 
energy in itself? If so, then we would seem to have got the 
admission of objective necessary truth which holds for all 
being, and which reveals itself to the mind.®^ If not, what 
right is there for assuming that the action of this eternal 
energy was universally uniform throughout all past time? 
There remains, finally, the insuperable objection that the 
soul being a spiritual principle, as we will prove hereafter, 
cannot have been inherited from non-rational animals. 

Intditionalist Doctrine. — ^The true view lies between 
Innatism and Empiricism. Although all knowledge starts 
from experience, it is false to assert that ail axioms are 
mere formula summing up a gathered experience, whether of 
the individual or the race, and that our knowledge is limited 
to the range of such experience. Necessary truths may be 
either self-evident or deduced from such by demonstration. 
To the ordinary human mind the theorems of Euclid are 
examples of the second class. The self-evident necessary 
truths which comprise the various axioms are discerned by 
rational or intellectual intuition: that is, by simple consideration 
of the objects of thought about which they are affirmed. 
Just as we are capable of perceiving contingent impressions 
by sense, we have also the power of apprehending the natures 
of things, and the necessary rdations which these involve by 
the intellect. These inteflectual intnitions start from com- 
parison exerted in singular instances, and it is only later on 
by a deliberately reflex act that the universal truth which 

^ SmsaUm md Intuition, pp. 20 — 5 ». 

* Cl Martmeau*s Tyf$s of Ethical Tkco^, VoL 11 , pp. 356—358. 
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these particular cases contain is formally generalised. I do 
not begin by an intuitive recognition of the abstract uni- 
versal truth, What is greater than the greater is greater than 
the less; but, observing A to be greater than B, which I 
also know to be greater than C, I intuitively recognise 
as a self-evident necessary truth that A must be greater 
than C, becoming at the same time implicitly aware of 
the universal principle exemplified. Afterwards, by a deli- 
berately reflexive act, I elevate this implicit cognition to the 
rank of the explicit or formally universal truth — every such 
A must be greater than C. I have thus reached the Axiom 
without a protracted comparison of a large number of A’s 
with C’s. The process is similar in the discovery of the 
Principles of Contradiction and Causality, Neither is a mere 
generalization from a multitude of observations, and neither 
is held in an abstract form by the child. But apprehending 
by the intellect, in the one case ‘‘this thing beginning to 
exist,” and, in the other, “this being or this thing existing,” 
and the universal truths illustrated, there is needed only an 
easy effort of reflexion upon the notions employed in the 
singular comparison to intuitively recognize the Axiom. 
Afterwards in complicated reasonings I may recur to the 
general rale to justify a particular step about which I am 
dubious, but the relation is first apprehended in the singular 
experience.®^ Truths of this character are rightly termed 
transcendental. They are not limited to the field of observed 
phenomena. They underlie and extend beyond experience, 
and they constitute a body of knowledge of an entirely distinct 
order from that comprised in the experiential sciences. 

We have now discussed the leading erroneous theories 
concerning intellectual ideas and axiomatic truths. Moreover, 
although the exposition of the true doctrine on this second 
question would from a logical point of view more appro- 
priately follow our treatment of conception in the next 
chapter, it has, nevertheless, seemed to us on the whole more 
eonvaaient to deal at length with the subject here, confining 
ourselv^ to a very brief remark there. We will next proceed 
to that solution of the first question which seems to us to 
best harmonize with the facts. Our experience shows us that 
the objects of cognition are of two essentially distinct kinds, 
the one universal, abstract, or necessary; the other concrete, 
individual, and contingent. These different elements reveal 

Cl Br. M*Cosh^s Intuitims of Mind, Bk. I. Pt, I. c. ii. §§ 3, 4. 
-foe mi admir;^le exjxmtioe ^ the scholastic doctrine regard- 
ii:^ ibfe nature aiud df axicMiatk truths,, cf. Kleutgen.^ op. cH 
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themselves to different faculties, the one intellectual or 
spiritual, the other sensuous or organic. Still, although the 
soul is endowed with apprehensive powers of two orders 
essentially distinct, these are not to be conceived as two 
entities or members standing apart from each other, and 
merely accidentally united by a common bond. They are, on 
the contrary, two properties, two functions, or rather two 
capabilities of the same substantial principle. The mind is a 
unity, in fact it is the type for us of every other unity ; but 
nevertheless it is the source of distinct species of activity. 
The problem, then, to be solved, as apprehended by the most 
profound and penetrating of Greek minds, and by the acute 
thinkers of the middle ages, was: How are sensuous and 
intellectual knowledge related ? how do the higher and lower 
activities reciprocally act on each other? how does the 
affection of organic sensibility excite the spiritual faculty to 
thought ? 

Readings. — ^The literature on the nature and origin of Necessary 
Truth is abundant. Essays i, 2, 4, and 5, in Dr. Ward’s Philosophy 
of Theism, Vol. I. are exhaustive. CL also Dr. M*Cosh, Emm. of MiU, 
cc. xi. xii. and Intuitions of Mind, passim ^ and Mf, Courtney’i 
Ueiaphysici of Mill, cc, vii. viii, 
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CHAPTER XV* 

CONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS 
{cofitinued). THE peripatetic doctrine. 

The object of the Aristotelian theory of Intellectual 
Abstraction is, as we have observed, to explain the 
mutual relations of the sensitive and intellectual 
functions of the human mind in the elaboration of 
knowledge. It is thus a hypothesis put forward to 
account for certain well established facts, and its 
value is to be estimated, like that of other hypo- 
theses, by its success in the interpretation of the 
phenomena. Whatever be its worth — and we believe 
it to be vastly superior to every other attempt to 
solve the difficulty — it of course stands on quite a 
different level from that of the tenet, that intellect 
is essentially different from sense. This latter we 
believe to be a demonstrated truth, while the 
former can only be fairly described as a probable 
or plausible theory. 

We say this in order that the reader may 
understand the relative importance of the two 
dc^trines. There might be a danger lest certain 
minds feeling dissatisfied with the scholastic treat- 
of the secondary question, should, through 
want of clearly reoQgnmng its subordinate character, 
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suppose that the validity of the primary article of 
the system was thereby vitiated. This would be a 
lamentable evil, and we deem it a matter of con- 
siderable moment, that the relative importance of 
different tenets forming part of the teaching of the 
great doctors of the middle ages should be rightly 
apprehended. Modern writers, with most super- 
ficial information regarding medisevai thought, are 
in the habit of profoundly mistaking the weight 
assigned to different questions. Consequently, they 
would make the grand fabric of the whole scholastic 
system stand or fall with a few ingenious and very 
speculative solutions of subtle metaphysical pro- 
blems of comparatively inferior significance. Having 
premised these remarks, we will briefly sketch the 
theory of the abstractive activity^ of the intellect, 
adopted from Axistotle by the schoolmen. 


Peripatetic Theory of Intellectual Ab- 
straction. — This system starts from the truth 
already established, that the cognitive powers of the 
mind are of two orders essentially distinct. Sense 
{atcrBTicrL^) is the lower ; Intellect (yoO?) is the higher. 
The formal object of sense is some concrete pheno- 

^ It should be noted that the schoolmen employed the words, 
abstraction, and, to abstract, in the converse signification of that 
which has prevailed since Kant. With modern writers intellectual 
abstraction primarily signifies the ignoring or omission of the attri- 
butes mt attended to; with the schoolmen it was understood to 
primarily mean the positive side of the operation — ^the assumption 
by the mind of the part scdected, of the attributes which af 3 
attended to. A process of abstraction, therefore, fonnerly signi- 
fied the taking up of something. Now it would signify the mgkd 
of something. (Cf. Logic, present series, pp, 102 — 104). The old 
usage was etymologically the more accurate, bnt as the modem 
practice ha*; become now virtually universal we have follow^ il 
pprsdvos outside of the presmt ch%ter. Cl c. xiii. 
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menon, or some quality of a material thing ; that of 
the intellect is the being or essence^ of things. In 
other words, sense is directly percipient of some in* 
dividual accident, whilst intellect apprehends the 
being of the object. Sense is a passive capacity 
requiring to be determined from without. Intel 
lect is partly passive (voC? TradrjTLKo^, intellectus 
pattens vel possibilis), and partly active (1/01)9 7roi*??TiA:o9, 
intellectus agens). However, these diverse names 
denote merely different aspects of the same mental 
power. The former designates intellect as suscep- 
tible of modifications, the latter indicates the intel- 
lect as the agency which effects this self-modification. 

At the beginning of life the mind possesses no 
knowledge; there are no innate cognitions. It is 
described as a tabula rasa^ or clean tablet ; but this 
term is not completely appropriate, since a tablet is 
purely passive, endowed with no inherent activities. 
The first intellectual ideas or concepts which we 
form are of material sensible things. This is shown 
by several observed facts : (x) It is about sensible 
material things that our first judgments are elicited. 

(2) It is to images of sensible objects that we recur 
for illustration and assistance in abstract reasoning. 

(3) The words employed to express supra-sensuous 
realities primarily signify material phenomena. (4) 
Those deficient in any sense from birth are deprived 
of a corresponding class of ideas. These facts also 


The word e^mce is here taken in its widest sense, as including 
^ designating solely the specific nature of a 
answer— no matter how vague— to the 
2 or quiddity, in this wide sense. Fot 

t account of essence, cf. Metaphysics, c. iii. 
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pr*ove that it is in sensible things the human intel- 
in its present condition, finds its proper object. 
To apprehend any of these material things the 
^^tellect must undergo a modification or change. 
This modification by which it is determined to 
Icxxow a given object is called the species intelligihilis* 
this species the spiritual faculty is assimilated to 
object, just as the lower faculty in sense percep- 
■fcion by the species sensibilis. In order that such a 
inielligibilis or modification of the intellectual 
power of the soul be generated, there is needed, as 
^ previous requisite, the excitation of the senses by 
the object, and the formation of an image of it in 
the imagination. For this reason the latter faculty 
is said to contribute to the elaboration of the 
ooncept by supplying the material elements or con- 
ditions. These are then said to be spiritualized 
oir ** dematerialized *’ by the intellect in such a way 
that a mental representation of the object of a 
pizrely spiritual character is generated. By this is 
meant that when the concrete phantasm of the 
material object is pictured in the imagination, 
th^ intellect is awakened to elicit an act of a 
higher order in which the essence or being of the 
object revealed in the image is represented without 
individualizing conditions. On this account the 
intellect is said to abstract the essence of the 
object. 

It is for the explanation of this abstractive 
pirocess that there has to be attributed to the intel- 
loot, besides the capacity of being modified so as to 
respresent the various objects, an active energy or 
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force which is chief agent in the production of this 
modification. This activity of intellect, which, react- 
ing on the occasion of sensory stimuli, effects the 
modification by which the object is apprehended 
under a universal aspect, is the Intellectus Agem. It 
IS defined to be a certain spiritual force or energy of 
tke^ mind, wnich acts instinctively on the presentation of 
objects in the imagination, and generates “species in- 
telligibihs” of them, or, an active faculty whereby the 
intellect modifies itself so as to represent in a spiritual or 
abstract manner what is concretely depicted in the 
phantasm. 

The steps by which the existence of this special 
Intellectual activity is established are these : (i) All 
knowledge starts from sensation ; we have no innaU 
ideas. (2) We are facto in later life possessed of 
intellectual ideas or concepts. (3) These are of a 
supra-sensuous character; they express material 
things in an immaterial manner. They are, in 
fact, spiritual modifications or accidents of the soul. 
(4) Now the production of these modifications by 
which the mind becomes cognizant ©f the corres- 
ponding objects, must be due either: (a), to a 
material agent such as the object itself, or to an 
organic faculty such as sense or imagination, or 
m to an external spirit, angelic or Divine, or (c) to 
a spiritual activity rooted in the soul itself. As 
regards (a), neither the object, sensuous impression, 
nor phantasm, can generate the species intelligibiles; 
tor tos modification is a spiritual accident, and none 
^ ^ effected by corporeal agencies. The 

proo of this is based on the general axiom, that, no 
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being can effect in another what is not contained in 
itself, either formally or eminently; for a spiritual 
accident is contained neither formally nor eminently 
in a corporeal agent.® As to (&), it is a fanciful and 
gratuitous hypothesis, incapable of any sort of real 
proof, to assume that our ideas are the effects of an 
external spirit; and this view is also discountenanced 
by the fact that it is of objects acting on the senses 
such ideas are first formed. 

Hence there remains alone (c), the third alterna- 
tive, that it must be the intellect itself which, by its 
own active energy, on the occurrence of the sensuous 
impression, instinctively modifies itself to represent 
the nature of the object. This operation of the in- 
tellectus agens is instinctive in the sense of not being 
preceded by any intelligent act ; it is the first exer- 
tion of the higher power. The question may here be 
raised why should the intellectiis agens issue into the 
precisely appropriate activity, why should it effect 
exactly the right modification to represent the 
object of the sensuous impression, when this latter 
cannot directly act upon it? The answer to the 
difficulty, it is replied, lies in the fact that both 
sensuous and intellectual actions are functions of 
the one indivisible soul, which is so constituted 
that on the excitation of the former the latter 
must also sympathetically respond by. a reaction of 
a higher order. 

The process in brief, then, is this. An im- 
pression is wrought on a sensitive faculty. This 

* For an admirable detailed account of tbe scbola^Ac id^trine 
on this subject, cf. Edeutgen, PhiUsopMe ier VorzMt §§ 18 — >32, 45 — 
49, 67 — 80, and 776, 777. 
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results in a sensuous phantasm in the ir 
nation, and here the work of the lower power < 
Since, however, in man the sensuous facultic 
cognition have their source in a soul endowed 
with intellectual aptitudes, these latter now : 
into action. The presence of the phantasm €< 
the condition for rational activity, and the inte 
by its own active and passive capabilities genei 
the concept which expresses the essence of 
object.^ 

The intellectual act considered in its ea 
stage as a modification effected in the recij 
capacity of the intellectus possibilis, is called 
species inielligihilis impressa. Viewed in its r 
completed form as a mental modification ref 
ing the essence of the object, and by mean 

* The operatioa is described in various ways by scbo 
writers. The intellectus agens is said : (i) to convert or direct 
towards the phantasm (se convertere ad phantasma)^ and (2) to aii 
from it the essence {abstrahere essentiam), or, (3) to illuminati 
make actually intelligible what is potentially intelligible in the phant 
moreover, (4) throughout the process the intellectus agens is 
agent {agens principale), while the phantasm is viewed mere] 
an instrumental agent [agens instrumentale). Cf. St. Thomas, 
q. S5. a. I, ad 3 and 4 ; Quasi. Disp. de Verit. q, 10, a. 6, ad 7 ai 
Quo^ib. 8, a. 3 ; Contra Gent. 1. ii. cc. 76, 77 ; Suarez, De A nima, Lit 
c. 2. nn, 13 — 18; liberatore, Psychol. §§ 208 — ^214. This metaphc 
language is used to try to elucidate by analogies what is involve 
the single instantaneous act : (i) Indicates that the concept foi 
by the intelUcti^ agens is of the olpect represented by the phant 
The intellect is likened to a painter who turns towards the o1 
he is about to copy. (2) Since tihe concept formed by the inte 
expresses the essential attributes of the phantasm they are sa 
be ahstracted from the latter. Here the intellectus agens is life 
to the sun illuminating colours indiscernible in the darkness tb^ 
potmHally distin^ishable. The phantasm contains potenttally 
va:sal relations individualized in concrete material conditions, 
the activity of intellect evokes them into the light of actual 
sdonsness. The intelUcim agms is termed agms princi 
foa^nch sen tt plays the most impcnrtant part in the operai 
fmsa 
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which the object is apprehended, it is called the 
species expressa^ The same act looked at under a 
slightly different aspect as the apprehension or 
expression of the object by the mind to itself, is 
called the verbum mentale, or mental word.® Finally, 
the same product considered as the intellectual 
expression of the essence of the object abstracted 
from its individualizing notes, is called the direct, 
fundamental, or potential universaL The concept in 
this stage viewed as the result of the action of the 
inteliectus agens is not actually ox formally a universaL 
It prescinds alike from universality and individuality. 
It merely expresses in an indeterminate manner the 
being or nature of the object, omitting all indi- 
vidualizing conditions. It is by a subsequent reflex 
act that this potentially universal concept is con- 
sidered as a representative of an indefinite number 
of objects, and so converted into the formal reflex 
universal of the logician.* 

Ei-aboration of Concepts. — In addition to the 
primitive instinctive abstraction of the intellect, the 
complete formation of formally universal ideas involves 
attention, comparison, analysis, and generalizaiion. The 
final product may then secure permanence by the 

* Ttie ocxja^ional contemptuous allusioas of modeni writers to 
tlie mrbmt mmtaU of the schoolmai exhibit an amuaug ignocanc* 
ctf wbat vfdcs signified by the t^rm. The j^irase simpiy m^ns with 
mediseval writers the thought or mmial &£$ corre^pcmUmg to a. 

Boim, triangle, man, responsibiMty, The^ ^ te 

presumed, have a or cmnotoMon. The by whach wa 

lEtiiici comprebocids that: mining is* the Jasl as 

vocal yirwinH by which it communicates thJ® thottght to asnotiN^ 
iateiligeaceJs the iwrtew ^ ^ , 

• Cto tte Mrmt and mfix. universal, cl. Irowyte*. 
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application of a common name. The primary direct 
act of the intellect generates the idea of the being or 
nature of the object in the vaguest form. It is the 
initial step in every rational cognition, and by it we 
apprehend the perceived object as something, as a 
being. With the multiplication of experiences we 
become aware that there are groups of similar features 
present in different objects. The intellect next begins 
to attend to these common attributes, which are at 
first noticed in a confused manner. As experience 
extends we consciously compare and observe the 
points of similarity between the beings successively 
perceived by us. We distinctly recognize that 
objects are like in some properties, unlike in 
others. This discernment of likeness amid differ- 
ence gives birth to analysis, or the mental separa- 
tion of the identical from the varying elements. 
The continual repetition of the same attribute, or 
set of attributes, gives more and more determina- 
tion and precision to our notions of different kinds 
of beings, we begin to deliberately reflect upon these 
notions, and then we generalize them as represen- 
tatives of the innumerable individuals of their class. 

Thus gradually by successive discriminations, 
our concepts of objects of different species are 
perfected. Under the term “objects” should, of 
course, be included abstract qualities, such as colour 
or shape, as well as substances. Our numerous 
concepts, however, could neither be retained nor 
communicated to others, unless they were embodied 
in some definite sign, and hence we mark them by 
general names. This is the final act of denomination. 
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The rf'ciirrence of the name will in the fnture 
awaken iwnwiions of individual objects per- 

ceived in the past; inil its essential fiiiicfion is to 
express tin' nuelens of attributes whicli constitute 
the Cfinimon nature apprehended in the universal 
idea. Aeeurdin”, as the acquisitions of the tnind 
inen-ase and its eonri'jdion.s tP'ow in nnndier and 
jiOM'ision, the facility with whieh each ij<swly-ap(u’c- 
hended object is rccn^ni^ied as beionginj? to a 
detenninate class is angnienled. 

Giv<;n intidlrrfMa! eniir.rpls of the natures of 
things formed in tliir. way, by reflecting on them 
and cmnpaiiie' cert.ain of them together the various 
axiomatic judgments are intuitively seen to be nettes* 
sarily true, 'rims, it is not tiie accurate measure- 
ment of nat objeets nor the iuxfa[>osifion of sensuous 
images wiiicli enables me to affirm that two things, 
each etjual to a third, must be always equal to each 
other. It is by eomi>arison of the inldledml ideas 
I intuitively discern that necessary truth. Similarly, 
it is not because the nquesentation or perception 
of an event is always preceded by that of another, 
that I affirm «s necessary the piincijdc of causality. 
On the contrary, it i.s breatuu', having formed the 
intellectual idea of incipient being, or of actually 
existing being and of its non-existence, when I 
reflect on these ideas I intuitively perceive as a 
lu ccr.-'.ary universal truth that nothing can of itself 
pass from the state of non-existence to reality, 
although at the same time I can easily imagine 
objects springing into space without imagining their 
causes. 
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The primordial activity of the intellect constitutes 
as, as we have said, cognizant of the being of the sem 
sible object. By this act we penetrate beyond the mere 
phenomena of which sense makes us conscious ; we 
lapprehend the ** is-mssj" of the thing, we know it as 
heing. This apprehension of being is the first intel- 
lectual act, and it is repeated in every future operation. 
The primitive stage of each cognition is (the quasi- 
judgment that) ‘‘this is something,'" and by a process 
more or less rapid this universal and indistinct notion 
is defined and limited until we reduce it to a narrow 
species, or by a reflective act identify it with an indi- 
vidual. 

The first step in intellectual knowledge is 
precisely what the Sensist Ps37‘chology from Locke 
onwards is incapable of explaining. It is not true, as 
Dr. Bain and Mr. Spencer allege, that we can only 
know a thing as like or unlike some other thing. We 
are not in the distressing situation of Buridan’s ass, 
unable to know x because we do not know y, and 
unable to know y because we do not know x. The 
earliest intellectual act is not the judgment “ x is likey,” 
but the apprehension “a? is something,” or “at is,” or 
“ That is a heing,”’^ The notion of being interwoven in 
ail our knowledge is not an abstraction gathered from 
a long sensuous experience, nor yet an innate idea ante- 
cedent to all experience. It is Siform of all knowledge, 
a datum of all cognition, but not therefore as Rosmini 
asserted an innate form, a subjective datum. The inde- 
terminate idea is a necessary condition of knowledge 
because the objective attribute is a necessary constituent 
of whatever is known. This idea is generated at the 
dawn of intellectual life, but at first it has only a rude 
and ill-defined character. The abstract or philo- 

^ One of Mr. Spencer’s most laboured assaults on the possibility 
of a notion of the Absolute (First Prhiciples^ pp. 79 — 82), loses its 
entire force when it is seen that all cognitmi is not necessarily 
recognition, and that ‘*God being unclassable,” is not thereby 
unknowable.’* The primitive intellectual act is not recopution 
of likeness or assimilation with a class, but the cognition of the 
ofaj€M::t as something. 
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sopliical conception of being is, indeed, elaborated by 
an abstractive process of a reflexive character later 
on in life, but the indeterminate idea is possessed by 
every man from the first moment when he is conscious 
of the intellectual perception, “ that is something.”® 

In the elaboration of concepts of specific essences 
language plays a very important part. Hamilton has 
characterized words as the fortresses of thought ; and 
the phrase expresses very fitly one of their most 
important functions. They establish and secure our 
command over conceptions which have been gained by 
a protracted experience, and might otherwise be soon 
lost. By definition a term is made to signify a deter- 
minate group of attributes which we have frequently 
found together. It registers the result of a series of 
observations ; it is readily represented in imagination ; 
and serving as a general symbol it is handled with the 
greatest ease in our reasoning processes Not only, 
however, does the application of names give fixity and 
precision to notions wrought out by the mind itself, but 
the value of words is even more strikingly exhibited as 
instruments of communication. Considered under this 
aspect, their influence on the mental development of 
both the individual and the race can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. The child born into the inheritance of a 
cultivated language starts from a level that it has 
required numberless generations of great minds to build 
up ; and just as cities, roads, railways, canals, and 
machinery of every kind are the labours of the genius 
of past centuries towards his material welfare, so the 

* On the priority of the idea of Bns^ cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 85. 3. 
Balmez devotes the greater part of Bk. V. of the Fmdammttd 
Philosophy to the discussioii of the nature and origin of the 
idea of Being. The solution of the old problem of riie Primwm 
Cognitum, — scil. whether the universal or the singular is first known — 
m now obvious. The ol^ect of s^ise is always the individual, and as 
intellectual activity is subsequ^t to that of sense, if the two 
faculties are compared sangnkff cognition is earliest. Still, even in 
sensuous knowledge progress is from the confused and vague to the 
clear and distinct, and &e int^ect b^ins with the most indetermi- 
nate and universal of all kleas, so that viewed in the most general 
msmm knowledge proceeds from the less to the more definite. 
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a protracted experience, and might otherwise be soon 
lost. By definition a term is made to signify a deter- 
minate group of attributes which we have frequently 
found together. It registers the result of a series of 
observations ; it is readily represented in imagination ; 
and serving as a general symbol it is handled with the 
greatest ease in our reasoning processes Not only, 
however, does the application of names give fixity and 
precision to notions wrought out by the mind itself, but 
the value of words is even more strikingly exhibited as 
instruments of communication. Considered under this 
aspect, their influence on the mental development of 
both the individual and the race can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. The child bom into the inheritance of a 
cultivated language starts from a level that it has 
required numberless generations of great minds to build 
up ; and just as cities, roads, railways, canals, and 
machinery of every kind are the labours of the genius 
of past centuries towards his material welfare, so the 

* On the priority of the idea of Ens, cf. St. Thomas, Sim. i. q. 85. 3. 
Balmez devotes the greater part of Bk. V. of the Fmdammted 
Philosophy to the discussion of the nature and origin of the 
idea of Being. The solution of the old problem of Primim 
Cognitum, — scil. whether the umimrsal or the singulat is first known — 
m now obvious. The object of saise is always the individual, and as 
intellectual activity is subsequent to that of sen^, if the two 
faculties are compared angular cognition is earliest. Still, even in 
sensuous knowledge progress is from the confnsed and vajgue to the 
clear and distinct, and ^e intdlect begins with the most indetermi- 
nate and universal of all kleas, so that viewed in the most general 
msmm knowledge proceeds frmn the less to the more definite. 
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vocabulary of wbich he is put in possession with 
almost equal faciliiy is an accumulated legacy of 
incalculable worth i i the enrichment of his intellectual 
life* 

The chief object! ms against the scholastic theory 
of intellectual abstraction which suggest themselves to 
the modern reader are probably : (i) that it wears an 
excessively ingenious and artificial air, and (2) that it 
dismembers the mind, viewing the latter partly as a 
system of boxes or compartments, partly as an 
assemblage of distinct and independent agents, while 
cognitive acts or states are looked upon as material 
articles that can be taken out of one chamber, re- 
modelled, and replaced in another. In reply it may be 
observed: (i) Ingenuity is not a reasonable objection 
to urge against a hypothesis. Many of the best 
accepted explanations put forward by pliysical science 
are based on what must be considered to be ingenious 
suppositions. Artificiality or extreme subtilty is un- 
doubtedly a defect in a theory if any simpler account 
can be rendered of the facts ; but if the simpler theories 
cannot embrace the facts, then the more complicated 
hy^thesis becomes a necessity. (2) The charge of 
“ dismemberment can only be urged by those who 
misinterpret our description in a crude materialistic 
manner. In speaking of mental processes, indeed, we 
are forced^ to employ words primarily designating 
material things, and in analyzing the several phases of 
an intellectual operation, which is itself almost an 
instantaneous act, we may seem to assign to these 
phases independent existence; this, however, is not 
the fault of Psychology, but a necessary consequence 
of the use of hum^ language. The scholastic theory 
^ expounded by its best interpreters gives no real 
Justification for the charge of anthropomorphically 
personifying aspects of mental activity, or of converting 
the facidties of the soul into isolated compartments. 

Laying aside the metaphorical terminology adopted 
to fealitate the conception of the theory, or to win 
plausibility for it by the suggestion of analogous 
pmmmmz in the material world, the essentials of the 
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(lc)Clririe so lar as the mind iihnw is cc)ncc*rn('‘d are 

in twf> propMsiliof',,.-; ; A. Tlie simple imlivi* 
sibk; human mhui is <iMlewt*(l with two co|j;*nitive 
activities of a (lillii'tuii or<ier»— iIh; onv. sensuous, the 
other intel!i',cltiaU i.l Tin* excitation of the former 
l)y sensihlit chpecls constitutes the sufrK:i(!nt reason or 
condition of Uie sniil’s resjM.Mdii.;: thrcntqh the Iai,tcr 
tictivity hy an a,|i|n*opriale <a act. I'he doctrim,!, 
thus staled, is J10 more puilty of s|>littiiig up tlse 
unity of the miinj than any system which acknow* 
ledges thal. v<hitiun^ m an activity distinct in kind 

from passive sensihilit y. The true d)sinte;^rat.ion, as 
we Inive alr«!a<ly indicated,^ is not to be laid to 
the chai'ge of the scholastics, but to that of the 

dis<'iples of Miune, who would have us conceive tla^ 

rniiicl as a Innalle of atomic feelings or impr«. ssiuns. 
The ttuiUH, iiiUllnius agms, ami intdkcdm paiiais, (ienote 
the same rationa! soul conshitaaai uiuier diuer'i'iU phast‘s, 
and from iiiilereiit points of view. The species intdligibilis 
is not, as some luodern <»ppmt.*nts of thf‘ doctrine seem 
to imagine, a portalde image, but a modification or state 
of th(i mind. The ahlmctmi iks essence intended, is 
not the |}liysical excision of tlie interior of the phantasm 
from tlic rest, and its transference intoaiiotlier chamber, 
Init the cimccption of the universal features and 
relations of the object by a higher activity of the 
mind.® 

* The sciwilipaic iisttslly urged against the theory 

were: (i) *riie aciinn of th,* inielFctui anms would lie %nmmei, since 
iial directly c.\cited l^y ttio litmuMion or phantasm, (a) To 
^ftbstrict'* tlio iiinvarjttii concept the indiketus ngm nrmst already 
kM&m It, but if w, the conatpl is already ptiSHoased. ( 3 ) I'he intellect 
in this view ropre»«l« objects In an absemcl niatirier, that i» other- 
wiie thwi they are, and sc* (4) The primary act of Intellect 

anmot l» ll» iipprehcnsion of ifw mnmom of things, since these are 
known, if at all, only after much labour. Am, (x) Intellect and 
iRmhibiliiy are 'not mdependent agents hut properttes of th© one 
indivbibtc ioul, and so the iensation can. constitute the sufficient 
xmMQU for the exeriintt of IntcdKiCtual energy, (a) Rejiexwc abstrac- 
tion ptt;fnippoT. 4 m intellrctuiil knowledge, but the abstractive action 
of th'- hsttnhi’fMs is huitinctives, or th© result of a natural 

imcwiity on the t'f, urrence of the phant<LSin, and it Is not ptsciided 
1^1 foMowid by the inteUcctual concept. ( 3 ) The represtintation b 
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Jf"; »» ah®«i„ 

^ Disp. li. sect. 6. is also good. St Thfmas’ 

The^p^miHve amreSnsionlt tts completeness is not affirmed. (4) 
and most indet^inate fo„?^ 

requisite for more T>erfectro°^t’ investigation may be 

objections we must refer tbeW^'to^h^i^*^™^^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JUDGMENT AND REASONING. 

Under the term thinkings besides the formation of 
concepts, there are included the operations of judg- 
ment and reasoning or inference. These several actions 
are, however, merely different exercises of the same 
faculty, the intellect. As we have already in chapter 
xiii. dwelt on some of the most important aspects 
of judgment, we will handle the subject very briefly 
here. We will also in the present chapter examine 
the special features of judicial activity exhibited in 
belief and conscience. 

Judgment. — judgment is that mental act 
which is signified in an oral proposition, such as, 
*‘Gold is heavy.” It has been defined as the 
mental act by which me perceive the agreement or dis- 
agreement between two ideas, and alsb as the mental 
act by which something is asserted or denied. If the 
former definition is employed, it should be re- 
membered that the word idea ” here means, 
not the state of consciousness, but the olfectme 
concept (conceptus objectwus), the attribute in the 
external thing corresponding to the subjective 
idea. Locke and some other modem writers have 
u 
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taught that the formal object of the judgment is the 
agreement or disagreement, the congruence or con- 
flict of two subjective notions. This is an error 
based on a false view of the nature of cognitive 
consciousness. The most essential feature of all 
knowledge, except of course that which is reached 
by introspection, is its objective import. But in 
man the judicial act is the type of perfect know- 
ledge, and accordingly carries in its constitution in 
an especial manner this reference to external fact. 
In the assertions, Water rusts iron,’’ ^^Some 
sausages are not wholesome,” ‘‘ Trilateral figures 
are triangular,” very little reflexion reveals to us 
that we do not merely allege a relation between the 
two conceptions juxtaposed in the mind. The true 
meaning of these statements is that something does 
or does not hold without the mind, in rerum natura? 

Although in the primitive act of apprehension 
there is contained an implicit affirmation that the 


^ This doctrine, which is the common teaching of St. Thomas 
and the leading scholastics, has been re-asserting its truth from 
widely different schools of logicians during the past thirty years. 
Mill devoted considerable pains to establish it against Hamilton 
aiKi conceptnalist l^cians. (Cf. Logic, Bk. I. c. v. and Exam. 
c. xviii,) however, his defective system compelled him to reduce 
matlteinatical judgments to the coroparison of ideas, and as the 
^things’'* phenomena’* about which the predication is uttered 
la expCT^tial judgments are analyzed into aggregates of mental 
state, his rraarks here are merely another instance of those 
cnncms lucid intervals during which his psychological penetra- 
tikm was wont to get the better of his logic. Ueberweg emphasizes 
future in his definition of the judgment as * ‘ the consciousness 
M the objective validity of a subjective union of conceptions, 
M^ms are different but belong to each other.” (Logic, § 67.) 
todley adopts the same view. (Principles of Logic, cc. I. ii.) 
Tim student will find this aspect of the judgment treated in the 
of the i^nt series, Pt. II, c. iil ; and at greater 
In th^ vdmne on First Princ^ks, c, ii. 
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object perceived exists, nevertheless comparative 
judgment, or judgment properly so called, is naturally 
subsequent to apprehension. The comparison of 
ideas in the mature judicial act obviously pre- 
supposes the apprehension of the compared terms. 
It is inaccurate then to say that all universal con- 
cepts are the result of comparative judgments. 
Specific ideas, it is true, have reached their final 
elaboration and definition by many acts of com- 
parison, discrimination, and identification, but the 
primordial and most general of all notions, that of 
the being of things, is an immediate effect of the 
direct activity of the intellect previous to any such 
comparative process at all. Still, although the 
primary act of the Intellect is the apprehension of 
being, and although this apprehension is repeated 
in every subsequent act, the chief agency by which 
our knowledge is extended lies in the synthetic and 
analytic activity exhibited in the exercise of com- 
parative judgment. By means of it we bring into 
clear and distinct consciousness the various attri-* 
butes of the object presented to us ; we discern it 
to be a substance of a certain magnitude, a living 
being, a quadruped, a horse, and finally a particular 
well-known hunter. 

The affirmative judgment is naturally prior to 
the negative. We must notice the existence before 
the non-existence of an object ; we must observe its 
presence before we can think of its absence. It has 
been at times asserted that the act of Judgment is 
something really distinct firom and superadded to 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
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the two objective concepts. The dispute turns only 
upon those real judgments the truth of which is 
apprehended as evident ; but the view just stated 
seems to us incorrect. The judgment, “2 + 1=3,’* 
or “ This sheep is black,” is simply the cognitive act 
by which the truth is apprehended. There may be 
drawn a logical distinction between the cognition 
of the relation between subject and predicate, and 
the assent or acquiescence of the intellect, but they 
are not really separable or different. 

A fer graver error, however, is to confound, as 
Malebranche did, the act of assent with that of 
consent, attributing the judicial operation to the 
faculty of the will. The enunciation of the judg- 
ment in the oral proposition involves an exertion 
of voluntary power, and the original comparison 
may have been initiated by a volition, but the 
essence of the judicial act lies in the per- 
ception of the relation between the compared 
niembers. Still the will has a most important 
influence on the exercise of our power of judg- 
ment. If, indeed, the relation between the two 
terms is evident, desire is powerless to affect the 
wjct, ^ long as the mind contemplates the 
truth. No ^ort can enable me to judge that 
2+a-5, or that sugar is sour. Nevertheless, even 
reg^dmg truths in which the evidence faUs little 
short of tto contained in these examples, perver- 
of wfll may produce scepticism. By directing 

TTT concentrating 

can after a time come 
to vMnally di^eve what we <mce cognised as 
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«lNBi piaiisibie difficulties we can after a time come 
Wti^y disbelieve what we once cognked as 
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certainly true.* If the arguments on neither side 
amount to rigid demonstration the decision lies, as 
is well known, almost entirely in our own choice. 
Judgments of this kind where assent is yielded, yet 
on evidence that does not exclude all possibility of 
error, exemplify the characteristic features of certain 
mental state classed under Belief, 

Reasoning. — Besides conception and judgment 
there remains a third function of the intellect, that 
of Reasoning or Inference. It may be defined as, 
that operation by which we derive a new judgment from 
some other judgment or judgments previously known. 
When we pass from a single judgment to another 
involved or contained in it, the act is styled an 
immediate inference. Thus, from the proposition, 
**A11 men are mortal/* we immediately conclude, 
** Some mortal things are men.” When we. proceed 
from two or more judgments, to a new judgment 
following from their combined force, we have mediate 
inference. Mediate inference is also defined as, that 
mental act by which from the comparison of two 


* This psychological fact explains a difficulty frequently urged 
in Natural Theology. How, it is asked, can it be maintained that 
the existence of God is really proved, when many intelligent men 
axe found to deny this truth? The answer is not that all th^ 
men are asserting what they at the time inwardly disfoeheve ; but 
that the bent of their minds from early training, feom^felte of 
particular portions or consequences of the doctrine of Theism, or 
from prejudice created in any other of a numberless v^ety of ways, 
perverts their estimate of the evidence. Practical questioi^ in 
wMch men*s feeHngs and sympathies are already enlist^ afford 
numberless Ulustrations of this phenommon. For some admirable 
remarks on the right relation of Wil to Intellect m Philosophy, sec 
Mr. Wiltrid Ward’s atcellent little work, TU Wt&h to Belum. 
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ideas with a third we ascertain their agreement or 
difference. If in the process of ratiocination the 
movement of the mind is from a wider to a narrower 
truth, it is called deductive reasoning; if the reverse, 
it is characterized as inductive. 

Thus in the syllogism ; 

Afl bodies containing carbon are combustible. 

But diamonds contain carbon, 

Therefore diamonds are combustible, 

we argue deductively^ 

On the contrary, if from perceiving that iron, 
gold, lead, copper, and all the kinds of metals 
which I have tried, sink in water, I infer, all metals 
sink in water, I am said to argue inductively, and in 
the given case falsely. The chief part of the science 
of Logic is devoted to investigating the conditions 
or rules by observation of which these different 
forms of reasoning may be validly conducted. The 
essence of the process of reasoning consists in the 
apprehension of the consequence — ^in the mental act 
expressed by the words therefore, since, became, 
accordingly, and the like. Careful introspective 
examination reveals to ns that the intellectual 
operation throughout is merely a repeated appli- 
cation of the judicial act. The faculty of ratioci- 
nation is, consequently, not really different from 
that of judgment. 

The term Reason is sometimes used to designate 
intepertual activity exhibited in ratiocination, 
whpst Understamdmg commonly denotes intellect 
as exercised in the act of sim;^e judgment. The 
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faculty of reasoning, though it elevates us above the 
brute, is itself an imperfect attribute. The apprehen- 
sion of truths by immediate intellectual intuition ex- 
hibits a higher grade of mental life than that shown 
in reaching them by long processes of discursive 
thought. Man possesses an intuitive insight of only 
a very few first truths. Far the greater part of his 
knowledge is reached by chains of inference from 
immediately apprehended truths. Consequently he 
is justly defined as animal rationale, not as animal 
iniellectuale. The schoolmen styled angels or pure 
spirits intelligences,” and assigned to them intuitive 
cognition of numerous truths which we can reach, 
if at all, only by elaborate processes of observation 
and reasoning. Scholastic writers also distinguished 
the Speculative from the Practical reason. They did 
not, however, conceive these names to designate 
diverse faculties, but merely the same intellectual 
power under different aspects. Viewed as appre- 
hending truth or reality, the intellect was termed 
speculative, as cognizing the relation of action to an 
end it was called practical. Conscience was thus 
described as an exercise of the Practical Intellect or 
Practical Reason. 

Belief.— There has been much discussion since the 
time of Hume as to the nature and objects of Belief , 
This mental state has been variously assigned to the 
cognitional, emotional, and volitional aptitudes of the 
mind, and its sphere has been made to comprehend aJl 
forms of assurance, from trust in human or divine 
testimony to our convictions of the validity of primary 
truths. With the Scotch sceptic, who here, as else- 
where, saw more clearly and accepted more courageously 
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Ihait any af hk fotIow^*rs iIm'- at Rmskin, 

all ass«rfiniiH, except thosi*- rrirarriin?: piiniy ideal tniihs, 
are <‘X[)rt'r.sitai;'» of belief. Ahhough 'we may be said to 
kmw that ** efftials atlded lo equals givtj eqiials/' aiK'l 
all proi'Kwiiirais deduced fnvm this, we cati only be said 
to belum that material obj«.T:tH exist TIu^ pianeij^h* 
of causality tcM>, is lua a Imt a ^rrsmsum or kikf\ 

Furthermore, when be.Hef is atialy^UMi, it is foiuul accord*- 
big Hume to consist in the ^^-aqua forcc! or vivmdty, 
or solklity, or firmness, or steadiness** of those! idisas 
which are bclif‘ve<i to be obiffiivf'iy valid. He some- 
times speaks in a vague way of an’ element of ‘Hscuiti- 
ment** forming the esseticc cd ludird', !mt be finally 
defines the latter act as **a livfdy idea relatetl to or 
associated with a presmit impres.si<md* With my 
present vision of a <iistant tree, there is associated a 
** lively idea'” of tactual ami otijcr sensations; my 
belief in the reality of the ohjr^ct is merely the sufv'rior 
vivacity by which this ** lively idea ” 8urpass(»s the 
creations of fancy* This explanation is utterly in- 
adequate* Independently of tlie fact that Hume charac- 
terizes as beliei what should be properly ck*scrih<'al as 
knowledge, die ^resolution of belief into mere intensity 
ot hmighmtum is refuted by everyday experience* The 
scientist is assured of the existence of infinitesimal 
vibrations in an unimaginably elastic medium ; and we 
all in fact believe in numberless objects of wliich wa can 
form none or but the faintest idt^as, whilst we hold to 
be unreal many things which the imagination reprt^stuits 
with the greatest distinctness* 

James Mjll also^ calls cognition of external reality 
hlief^ and in a similar ' manner would reduce this 
mental act to an inseparable ” or ** indissoluble 
association” between ideas* Belief in the events 
of to-rnorrow, in ghosts during darkness, in a real 
external world, and in my own past cxj'»eri<ince, are 
all merely instances^ of ^ continuous association, A 
.present ^impression irresistibly arouses ^ another by 
association, and that msomiim constitutes Ixdief. 
Against this view may be urged two patent objections. 
Firat, the assenting act of the mind, in which the 
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essence of teliei consists, is confused with the causes of 
that assent. Thouf^h assnc.i.’itions may generate htilief, 
they are not then-hy the helitd' itself. Secondly, in 
many cases where assneiation has begotten a deecjiiioii, 
the niind may disct>vei- its error aiui dhbdme in tlie 
ilhision althotigh the aesni i.tiion remains, as in the case 
of the apparent fixity of tlie earth. 

Dr, Bain fornn^riy identified belief with readiness U 
mt. He held that f»jdief is “ in it.s essential import 
relaffd to Activity aiwi Will," and that in fact it i.s 
merely a “greovtli or development of will under the 
pursmt of iminediate ends.”* More recently, however, 
he has abandoned the old view, and looks on the 
phenomenon as a fact or “incident of our intellectual 
nature, thottgh dependent as to its force on our active 
and emotional tendencies."* The chief factors in its 
development are innate “ spontaneity ” and “primitive 
credulity.” Dr. Bain’s attetnpt merely adds to the 
list of failures, (i) Keadiness to act may be sometimes, 
though it is not always, a test or indication of belief, 
but it is poor logic to confound tlie sign with th<j thing 
signified, or the effect with the cause, (a) Again, so 
far from its being a growth of our active volitional 
power, the essential feature of the act of belief is in 
many cases the passive or recipient attitude of the 
mind, (a) The analysis of belief into “primitive 
credulity” savours suspiciously of the vicious circle. 
For the sensist, who denies knowledge of aught except 
sensations, and who must fogically reduce the external 
world to an aggo gate of mental states, the problem 
here is to explain the act termed “ belief,” which is 
involved in external perception and memory, Imt absent 
from ima^nation, Now, to resolve belief into a group of 
elements including “ primitive credulity,” is to resolve 
it into a tendency io Mime too easily, plus stime other 
factors. This ooviotisly is no real analysis. The 
simple truth is that the acquiescence of the mind in 

• Cl MexM Sdeuct, Bk. IV. o, ftU, (rat Edit.) 

* Cl Notffi at^iended to last edition of MmM Seienee/ see sIm 
Emotious and WHl (3rd ICdii.), p, 536, 
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» ei Meuhl Science. Bk. IV, 0* rill, (lit Edit*)' 

♦ Cf. Noli apfttiidad to last adidon of Sdmm; aliwi 

Ewotiom and Will (3rd lOdit.), p. S|6. 
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its own cognitions cannot be resolved into any simpler 
act.^ 

In expounding our own doctrine on the subject of 
Belief we will secure clearness by separating three 
questions not always sulhciently distinguished. These 
are: (A) What are the objects of belief, or how is it 
demarcated from knowledge ? (B) What are in general 
the mental caiises or cofiditions which most influence 
belief? (C) What are the usual psychical ejj^ects and 
manifestations of belief? ® 

(A) In a very wide and vague sense of the word, 
Belief is made co-extensive with cognition. All know- 
ledge is said to imply belief in its own validity, and it 
is for this reason that Hamilton would base the former 
on the latter. The term belief is also used to express 
the various degrees of assent, falling somewhat short of 
full certainty, with which the mind may adhere to a 
proposition ; belief is here equivalent to a very probable 
opinion. Again, from time immemorial, this word has 
been used to denote the acceptance of a truth on 
testimony. Lastly, the term is also employed by 
psychologists to designate a large class of convictions 
in which our acquiescence may be so complete as to 
exclude all reasonable doubt, but which yet in ordinarj^ 
language are frequently distinguished from knowledge. 
The chief assurances of this class would seem to be 
firm assents where the evidence, though sufficient to 
afford certitude, has not been analyzed or clearly 
realized in consciousness. Apart, therefore, from that 
inaccurate usage according to which we are described 
as believing axiomatic principles or that our knowledge 

® Mr. Sully rightly agrees with J. S. Mill, that helUf is a 
primordial inexplicable fact, and adopts the final dictum of the 
latter philosopher, that in every analysis the belief “always 
returns on our hands as an ultimate postulate.** (Sensation and 
Intuition, p. 8o.) Nevertheless he seems at times (pp. 8i, 87 — 91) 
to imply that some sort of dissolution into simpler ingredients is 
possible, and to consider the most primitive element to He in the 
transition from sensation to phantasm. 

6 Professor Adamson, in his article on ** Belief,” Eneyd. Brit. (9th 
Edit.) thus distinguishes the different problems, and makes some 
acute critical observations on the views of Hume and Dr. Bain. 
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is true, we find three classes of judgments in which the 
mental state is called belief. We are said to believe 
(i) that a penny will not turn up heads six times 
running ; (2) that there were two revolutions in England 
during the seventeenth century ; and also (3) such state- 
ments as that trains will run, that newspapers will 
be published, and that bridges will bear us up to-morrow. 
Regarding the first and second classes, there is no 
difficulty; probable opinions and trust in testimony 
may be rightly described as belief and easily distin- 
guished from knowledge. The appropriateness of 
applying the term belief to the third class of assurances 
— a class roughly equivalent to what Cardinal Newman 
calls “simple assents” as opposed to “complex or 
reflex assents ” — is not so clear. The principal objec- 
tion to ranking these mental states as beliefs lies in the 
difficulty of determining how much formal analysis or 
conscious realization of the grounds of a conviction is 
necessary to constitute it a cognition. The chief 
justification for such a course is based on the obscure 
and indistinct manner in which the evidence is appre- 
hended. 

Under Knowledge we would include (i) all truths of 
the necessary order seen to be immediately or mediately 
evident ; (2) all truths of the physical or contingent 
order revealed in my own experience, whether as (a) 
facts of internal consciousness, 0 facts given in external 
perception, or (c) recollections of memory ; (3) all truths 
explicitly inferred by logical reasoning firom such known 
facts. Thus I know the mathematical axioms and ail 
theorems which I have deduced from them by formal 
reasoning. I also kmw my own feelings. Further, 
matters-of-fact, objects and events in the external 
world disclosed to my own observation, my personal 
identity, and past experiences recoHect^ by menwry 
should be included within the sphere of 
ledge. That I have an extended body, that my l»use 
contains two storeys, that I am the san^ being who 
opened Mill's Logk about two minutes since# are all 
matters of cog^im. Lastly, I know all truths wMch I 
have consciously reasoned out from these mere iinme* 
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diate cognitions. What is hnowUdge to one ^ 

therefore be belief to another. ^ . 

We do not wish to imply that such 
this is or can be perfectly observed in * 

language. We merely seek to define a 
vaguely felt, and confusedly indicated in 
modes of expression, but which point to real 
logical differences. If we accept this deline^^^^^ 
the fields of knowledge and belief., or even if we 
belief to the two smaller classes — probable opirxi^^ ' 
trust in memor}?' — we see the motive for the 
description of the one as intelligent, the other 
paratively blind, although both acts pertain 
intellect. Cognition requires that the truth 
to be mediately or immediately intrinsically 
Belief, at least in the narrower sense, has xoj" ; 
object the inevident, or what is but extri^^^^^- 
evident.'^ In the former state there is alw^y^ 
assent ; in the latter acquiescence may at times ^ o 
partial. In the one case we are completely 
by the objective evidence or reality of the fact ; 
other we may be largely governed by the 
disposition of the soul. It is this element of t:ar: 
which lies at the root of Hamilton’s staton-iei 
‘‘-Knowledge and Belief differ not only in degr^r^^ 
in kind. Knowledge is a certainty founded “tij 
insight ; belief is certainty founded upon feeling- T 
one is perspicuous and objective, the other obscx-xiro ^ 
subjective.” It is true that knowledge is eroinoi: 
rational, whilst belief may be largely instinctive: 
emotional ; still, possibility of error can at timc3 t>d 
securely excluded in states of mind justly called t>oli 
as in the clearest knowledge. Since, howevor*, 
essential feature in the mental state of belief i3 
admission by the intellect of some truth impressed xxj 
it, those psychologists completely misread conscioxisix 
who ascribe this act to the voluntary faculties. 

^ In scholastic language a truth is said to be intrinsicatljy 
when by its own nature it enforces assent* It is extfinsicalljy 0’vd[q 
if necessarily acquiesced in by virtue of authority or testfi-rion;! 
Its favour. For a treatment of evidence as the criterion of c^jrtilLii 
c£. First Principles of Knowledge, c. adii. 
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as in the clearest knowledge. Since, howevor", 
essential feature in the mental state of belief i3 
admission by the intellect of some truth impressed xxj 
it, those psychologists completely misread conscioxisix 
who ascribe this act to the voluntary faculties. 

^ In scholastic language a truth is said to be intrinsically 
when by its own nature it enforces assent* It is extrinsicalty 0’vd[q 
if necessarily acquiesced in by virtue of authority or testf-moTi;! 
Its favour. For a treatment of evidence as the criterion of o^jrtilLii 
c£. First Principles of Knowledge^ c. riii. 
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From this ds iita,rr.ation of knowl.c;dgti an<l bcilief 
it win frdiow that truths trajisc(;nding phenomenal 
exiH'.riener, such as tlie existence and" attributes of 
(;,ud, the uatur(‘ of the souh the reality of a future 
life, and llit! like., wlam deinonstratc'd by strict logical 
rciasoning frean evidioit facts and [principles, can be 
kmmm as well as hdievid* ^The tenn fmih is more 
t‘sper.i;dly einplnyeil to sigrufy bf’llef in supra-sensible 
tlurigs on the authority of Divine Revelation, Such 
stipernatural belii^f rr(|uit(\s, according to Catholic 
Tlieuktgy, the co-op«-iuii<m of grace, and exceeds in 
both reiin!ili‘m‘ss and dignity the avouclunents of 
naiiind intelligence. Many trutlis first acce[>ied on 
faith rmiy of course be afterwards etpgui/axl as inferences 
of thr‘ reason, 

(li) Hu! mum^ or principles which determine or 
nnalify our Ijcliefs are matiiifold. Whilst in the 
matter of cognition there olitains community in kind 
as rt'gards tin* conditions of assent among normally 
devidojjed minds, in tin* s|->here of belief there are 
found tl'ie widest divergencies among individual dis- 
pfisitioUH, Our inlreriled character and acajuired habits 
of thouc.ht have a large influence in predetermining 
our judgments, wherever the evidence is not com- 
pli!li*i}M,k*cisiv€, But It is in the proximate conditions 
of bt‘lk:^f that tlui psycladogist is most interested* 
These may be classixl as (i) Intellectual, (a) Emo- 
tional, (3) Volitional. 

(1) lf$iflhdMid Jadm — ^The most extensive , and 
imporiant class Qi bdiiTs are prol)abIy, as we have 
already sug.ca'stcab those inferences drawn from pre- 
misses abinukmtiy Sufficient in themselves to warrant 
the ctinclusion, but not formally realizesd in conscious- 
mrs. Spcxial aptitude for rapid inferences from unob- 
trusive evidences of this sort, particularly in regard 
to the effect of our words upon others, is called tmi. 
In fuMition to the intellectual dement' of quick appre- 
ciation, this term also implies the faculty of prompt and 
apptu],.)ria.tc. responsive action; for, fineness of touch 
refers not only '"to the discriminative capacity of the 
sense, but to its delicate efficiency in modifying the 
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materials handled. Where the evidence is not rigorously 
conclusive it stiii may render a particular alternative 
probable, and here intellect may be the chief deter- 
minant of the resulting belief. Other things equal, the 
force of our conviction tends to be in proportion to the 
weight of the evidence. Frequent repetition of con- 
tiguous experiences generates an expectation that the 
one will be in future followed by the other, and superior 
vividness of an idea often produces a belief in its 
objective reality ; nevertheless we sometimes disbelieve 
in those phantasms which are most vivid, and contrari- 
wise are convinced of the objective truth of faint ones. 

{2) Emotional sources of belief cannot be completely 
separated from those described as Intellectual^ since 
most emotions are based on intellectual representations. 
Still, there is a sufficiently well marked distinction for 
the purposes of our classification. Bound up with the 
social instinct, there is an innate impulse to trust human 
testimony. Children are proverbially credulous, and 
it is only a sad experience which unwillingly forces us 
to be chary of putting too great faith in our neighbour’s 
word. Again — all emotions, especially those of hope 
and fear — ^which have the power of arousing in us a 
lively picture of any event, thereby tend to create a 
belief in its occurrence. Applied to our own actions 
this law is expressed in the axiom that ‘‘ Beliefs tend to 
realize themselves.” On the other hand sorrow, 
melancholy, and those feelings which depress psychical 
life produce despair and disbelief in the wished-for 
good, or a hopeless conviction of the coming ill. 

(3) Volitional Element . — The effect of the Will on 
belief has always been recognized : 

The wish was father, Harry, to that thought, 

is but the particular application of an adage far older 
than Shakespeare. The emphasis laid on the merit of 
Belief by all Christian teachers from St. Paul down- 
wards, implies that assent is largely under the control 
of ^e Will. The forces modifying belief which have 
their root in the appetitive side of our nature may be 
clas^ as, {a} natural or indeliberate, and {^) volitional 
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or deliberate. As regards (a), we naturally incline to 
believe what we desire.* We are convinced that our 
ideal heroes possess every virtue. We have, partly 
by character, partly by education and habit, become 
possessed of a number of cherished fancies on various 
subjects. Whatever conflicts with these, though the 
evidence in its favour be strong, we are impelled to 
distrust ; what harmonizes with them, however im- 
probable, we readily admit. We have called these 
beliefs indeliberate, inasmuch as they come into play 
without any positive effort on our part, but of course 
they may have serious responsibilities attached; and 
when in certain subjects reason declares that our 
beliefs or disbeliefs have been misplaced, we may be 
under a weighty obligation to assume the unpleasant 
task of uprooting the prejudice, (b) Belief is largely 
controllable by exercise of our Free-will. A change in 
our convictions cannot of course be at once effected by 
a^ single volition. But by deliberate^ fixing our atten- 
tion on the arguments favourable to one side of a 
question and averting it from those on the other, we 
may in time come to completely adhere to what 
we at first discredited, or what is 4 n se least probable. 

(C) The effects of Belief are frequently, though not 
always, manifested in movement. Readiness to act is 
a common sign of conviction, and this is probably the 
source of Dr. Bain’s error on the subject. Nevertheless, 
from many of oiir beliefs, it requires a very forced and 
artificial interpretation of consciousness to elicit any 
reference at all to action. Thus my belief that William 
the Conqueror invaded England a.d. 1066, or that there 
is hydrogen in the sun, or that I read a play of Shakes- 
peare yesterday, contains no tendency to action that I 
can discover. On the other hand, the acceptance of 
depressing truths, instead of originating movement, 
often results in complete mental and bodily prostration. 
Still, in the larger number of cases belief is followed by 
action, and of course action must always presuppose 

• It should be noted that intense deaie of a particular event 
makes complete assent more difficult than when we are indifferent- 
But on the other side it makes the abandonment of hope harder. 
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belief in the reality of the environment. The ^ active 
temperament is usually sanguine. The energetic man 
is not given to despair, but easily acquires confidence 
in new projects. Acting on mere opinions soon trans- 
forms them into steady convictions, which conversely 
strengthen the impulse to activity. “ Courage is half 
the battle,” expresses the psychological truth that 
confidence in our own prowess is eminently calculated 
to express itself in vigorous action. 

Reflexion on the remarks which we have just made 
ought to render clear the different standpoints of the 
logician and the psychologist in the treatment of mental 
phenomena. We have here sought to describe the 
nature of intellectual assent, and to discriminate it 
from other modes of consciousness. We have also 
endeavoured to analyze the causes which de facto 
originate or modify belief, and to exhibit its effects. 
The logician, on the other hand, investigates what 
are the grounds of valid belief. His aim is not to 
discover the natural laws or uniformities exhibited in 
the gemsis of belief, but to formulate a code of regulative 
principles, rules, or precepts for the proper guidance of 
belief, so that it may be made to harmonize with 
reality. 

Conscience. — ^The Moral Faculty is simply the 
Intellect directed towards the moral aspects of action, 
and hence styled the Moral or Practical Reason. It is 
not a difiFerent power from the Speculative Intellect. The 
terms Speculative and Practical qualify merely diverse 
exertions of the same faculty. By the former the mind 
discams truth and falsity, by the latter the rightness 
and wrongness of conduct. An action viewed simply as 
a fact is the object of the intellect. The harmony, how- 
ever, of such an act with human nature and its relation 
to a given end are but special accidental aspects of the 
reality. Consequently, as St. Thomas argues, 
there is no reason why the rational faculty which appre- 
the being of an act cannot consider its fitness for 
an end, its harmony with nature, or its moral rightness. 

Two elements containcKi under the vague modern 
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term Conscience are carefully distinguished by the 
sciioolmen as Synderesis and Cmisdentia. They attributed 
both, however, to the same ratio pmctica, Synderesis 
denotes the innate disposition or hahit by which we 
are enabled to rapidly and easily apprehend the 
primary precepts of the Moral Law, when the 
suitable experience occurs. Thus the practical maxims 
that Right ought to be done,’* and that ‘‘ Ingratitude 
is wrong,” are intuitively perceived when observation 
has enabled us to comprehend the terms, with the 
same certainty as the speculative axiom that “ Equals 
to the same are equal to each other,” and the 
like. Conscientia is defined as the exercise of the 
Practical Intellect in applying the general precept to a 
particular case. It is, in fact, the cognitive activity 
exhibited in the ethical syllogism by which the moral 
quality of any act is determined — e,g, (Major) To relieve 
parents from suffering is right (Synderesis). (Minor) 
This act does so. Ergo. This act is right (Conscientia). 
This doctrine affords an easy solution of conflicting 
moral judgments. For even if the general principle is 
fully grasped, there may be error in its application ; as 
when some barbarous tribes insert as minor in the 
above syllogism, “ To kill parents in times of famine or 
sickness is to relieve them.” Again, the special aptitude 
or disposition by which we are inclined to apprehend 
general moral axioms may be corrupted or perverted 
by education, tradition, evil passions, extreme intel- 
lectual and moral degradation due to climatic con- 
ditions or to the severity of surroundings, and the 
like.« 

The chief hypotheses on the subject of moral 
cognition advanced during modern times are those of 
the Moral Sense, of Associationism, of Evolutionism, 
and the doctrine of Moral Reason, which is a return to 
the Scholastic view. 

The theory of a Moral Sense was first advocated by 

• On Synderesis and ConsdenMa, cf. Moral Philosophy (present 
series), pp. 134 — 152. On the reconciliation of the contiict of moral 
judgments with Intuitional Morality, cf. Mivart, Lessons from Nature^ 
c. V. ; and O. Stewart, On the Moral Powers, Bk. II, c. 3, 
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Shaftesbury (1671 — 1713), and afterwards in a more 
decided form by Hutcheson (1694 — ^ 747 )* this 

view, Conscience is conceived as a Sejtse analogous to 
that of taste or hearing. It is described as a special 
original aptitude of the mind capable of feeling the 
moral quality of actions, just as the tongue discerns the 
sweetness of sugar. Its perceptions, like those of our 
other senses, are accompanied with pain or pleasure 
according to the goodness or badness of the acts. The 
peculiar character of its object, the uniformity through- 
out the race of its decisions on the primary principles 
of morality, the promptness and ease with which they 
are uttered, and the early age of their appearance, — all 
these features point, it is urged, to the original and 
native character of the endowment. At times, how- 
ever, defenders of the Moral Sense identify it with the 
instinct of Benevolence, with our iSstheticai Sensi- 
bility, or even with the Moral Reason proper. 

Although the Moral Sense school was right in main- 
taining the unanalyzable nature of moral intuitions, their 
description of Conscience is open to grave objections. 

(1) The assumption of an additional new faculty is 
gratuitous. The intellect or reason which perceives 
the self-evident necessary truth that ‘‘ Equals added to 
equals give equals,” is the same power which cognizes 
the validity of the self-evident moral axiom that ‘*We 
should do as we believe we ought to be done by.*‘ 

(2) The representation of this special aptitude as a 
un$e is highly objectionable. A sense is organic; it 
acts instinctively, blindly ; it is essentially irrational. 
But moral judgments above all others claim to be the 
voice of reason, the revelation of the spiritual faculty 
of the soul, (3) A sense or instinct is essentially a 
subjective property or disposition. Its cognitions are 
relative to the constitution of the organism. It pretends 
to no universal or absolute validity. Its action could 
conceivably be reversed by Almighty God. Animals 
might have been created to relish salt, dislike sugar, 
and so on. But moral perceptions are not acts of this 
kind ; they, like the fundamental intellectual intui- 
tions, disclose to us necessary, absolute, and universal 
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truths which hold inviolable for God himself. (4) The 
formal object of a sense is, moreover, always a concrete 
individual fact. In relation to this object the sense 
operates invariably and infallibly, and it is not capable 
of transformation by education ; but the moral rela- 
tions expressed in the primary ethical principles do not 
partake of such a concrete individualistic character. 
In addition Conscience is subject to error and perver- 
sion, ^ and it requires proper training to exercise its 
functions in a perfect manner. (5) Finally, the authority 
implied in the decisions of the Moral Faculty completely 
separates it from all forms of sensibility. An ethical 
sense might be the root of impulses to certain kinds of 
action, but it could neither impose nor disclose obligation, 
Hume (1711 — 1776) verbally adopted the Moral 
Sense view, but resolved that power into two factors, 
Reason and Sentment, Reason, which plays an inferior 
part, can possess no motive power, but only assists in 
ascertaining the useful or harmful consequences of 
different acts. The chief element, then, in Conscience 
is Sentiment or Feeling, and this has its root in Sympathy, 
This latter principle Adam Smith (1723 — 1790) practi- 
cally constituted the foundation of ethical distinctions, 
and the source of all moral approval or disapproval. 

Confusion between the intellectual, emotional, and appetitive 
elements involved in the exercise of the Moral Faculty has lien the 
cause of much error, and these factors should accordingly be care- 
fully distinguished. Moral Intuition is the percipient act by which 
the truth of a self-evident moral principle is immediately cognized. 
The name is also applied to the discernment of the moral quality 
of a partioular action; perhaps this exertion of the Practical 
Intellect, as well as moral decisions based on longer processes of 
reasoning, may be best designated Moral Judgment. Moral Sentiment 
is not an ethical cogniUont but the attendant emotion — the feeling of 
satisfaction or remorse, of approval or disapproval excited by the 
consideration of a good or bad action perform^ by myself or some- 
b 'dy else. The term Moral Instinct is employed to denote a natim 
disposition towards some class of socially useful acts, e.g. gratitude, 
generosity, &c. Such natural indeliberate tendencies do certainly 
exist, but they are not truly moral any more than the sympathetic 
im )ulses of brutes. It is only when approved by reason and con- 
sen to by will that they become morm in the strict sense of the 
word. Moral Habits, that is, dispositions acquired by intelligent 
free exerds^ are moral in the fullest sense. 
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£m-fl inviolable for God himself. (4) The 

of a sense is, moreover, always a concrete 
ODei“^- to this Object the sense 

of infallibly, and it is not capable 

tinnl education ; but the moral rela- 

P'^^^ary ethical principles do not 
Tn ^ concrete individualistic character, 

in addition Conscience is subject to error and perver- 

proper training to exercise its 
perfect manner. (5) Finally, the authority 
^ the decisions of the Moral Faculty completely 
forms of sensibility. An ethical 
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action, but it could neither impose nor disclose obligation. 
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ira '^Is^ of brutes. It is only when approved by reason and con- 
sen -d to by ^1 that they become moral in the strict sense of the 
word. Moral Habits, that is, dispositions acquired by intelligent 
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The chief attack, however, on the Moral Sensi 
doctrine came from the disciples of Hartley and 
Bentham. The Sensationist school necessarily adopted 
utility as the foundation of morality, and sought 
to resolve moral distinctions into feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Conscience, it is held, is not a simple 
original faculty, but a complex product derived from 
experience of the agreeable and disagreeable results 
of actions. The child is trained up to obedience, 
and the idea of external authority is formed in its mind. 
Certain acts are associated with punishments, others 
with rewards. Affection towards the person of the 
superior, social sympathy and reverence for law, as 
well as fear of retaliation and enlightened prudence, 
all gradually amalgamate to prodia.ce that indefinite 
mysterious feeling attached to the acts of the moral 
faculty. The essential constituents of conscience are, 
therefore, the faint traces of pleasurable and painful 
consequences which have been associated in past ex- 
perience with particular kinds of action. 

The objections to this theory are numerous; (i) It 
does not account for the very early age at which 
moral judgments are formed, nor for the ease and 
readiness with which they are elicited before any 
proper estimate of the utility of various classes of 
acts can be attained. The child is able, while still 
very young, to distinguish between just and unjust 
punishment, and thus to apply a moral criterion to the 
very machinery by which its moral notions are supposed 
to manufactured. (2) The Utilitarian hypothesis 
again does not account for the absolute authority attributed 
to moral decisions by the fully developed human mind. 
(3) Mor does it explain the peculiar sanctity attached to 
paoral precepts. Mere experiences of utility, mere 
impulses towards pleasure or from pain would never 
generate the axiom, FiaijusUtia mat ccelum. (4) It does 
not account for the universality of this reverence in 
regard to^ at least some moral distinctions ; nor for the 
universality of ethical notions exhibited in terms to be 
disco vered in every language, and found in the customs, 
laws, and religions of aH nations. In spite of wide 
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diversities of opinion as to what is right, there is tire 
unanimous conviction that right ought to be done. 
v5j Again, the notions of duty and utility are not 

je»ly r.<iic.lly differjn., buf often 13 “opJS 

f^r to be designed 

out disappears. (6) LogicaUy followed 

out, this theory, by destroying the authorit/^'^ of con- 

is in io wav character of the moral faculty 

^ a,fected by its genesis. Dr. Sidgwick justly holds that 
^ycchdity of moral cognitions are three di g Un .-t 
SSiLTdJnl’ die two last are completely 

(a) that the valiitty of any 
S weakened by its late appearance in life ; (i) that the 
Sndef ?h perceptions from simpler elements cannot 

hfaiu nor their innate character establish their 

that cons^nently Ethical science is no more con- 
wifi's*^ the ongt» of Conscience than Geometry with that of 
SpatiaJ Per^ptaon. {Methods. Bk. in. c. i. § 4, and Mind. 1876, 
This doctrme draws its chief plausibiUty from an 
am contained in the words “validity” and “ trust worth!- 

.t- ^ predicated of inteUectual cognition mean 

that the perception m question agrees with an objective fact 
niyer^ly admitted. As applied to moral cognition, they mean 
that the judgments of conscience possess authority. They signify 
that these acts (a) reveal to us law of a transcendent and sacred 
character, ^d {0) thereby impose on us an obligation to special 
Kinds of action or abstinence. (7) indepetident oipleasmable and painful 
consequences. Obviously then (i) the essence of genuine analogy 
^th mathematical knowledge is wanting. (2) The vital objection 
IS not to the late date assigned to the appearance of moral notions, 
but to ^e mat^als out of which they are supposed to be manu- 
lactured. (3) The question is, whether the supremacy and 
Holiness claimed for the deliverances of conscience are justified by 
genuinely objective moral distinctions, or are merely illusory pro- 
ducts containing only sensational and emotional elements of a 
non-moral kind. If the latter alternative be true, their pretended 
^vereignty is obviously but an ill^timate usurpation. If as 
Dr. Martineau puts it, “ the conscience is but the dressed dish of 
some fine cwfsfw, if you can actually exhibit it simmering in the 
saucepan of pleasure and pain, the decorous shape into which it 
sets ere it appears at table, cannot alter its nature or malrA it more 
than Its ingredi^ts.” (Types, Vol. 11 . p. 14.) Similarly, from the 
opposite standpoint of Physical Ethics, Mr. Barratt attacks Mr. 
Sidgwick's view (Cl Mind, 1877, pp. 169— 172), urging that the 

E retensions put forward ou behalf of conscience are very diferent 
pm thop of the spatial faculty, and that the ultimate grounds 
of Morality are disputed, while those of Mathematics are agreed 
upon. ^ 
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non-moral kind. If the latter alternative be true, their pretended 
sovereignty is obviously but an ill^tmate usurpation. If, as 
Dr. Martineau puts it, “ the conscience is but the dressed di^ of 
some fine cuisine, if you can actually exhibit it simmering in the 
saucepan of pleasure and pain, the decorous shape into which it 
sets ere it appears at table, cannot alter its nature or make it more 
than its ingredients.” (^yjpes, Vol. II. p. 14.) Sim il arly, from the 
opposite standpoint of Physical Ethics, Mr. Barratt attacks Mr. 
Sidgwick's view (Cf. Mind, 1877, pp. 169—172), urging that the 
pretensions put forward on behalf of conscience are very different 
from those of the spatial fe.culty, and that the ultimate grounds 
of Morality are disputed, while those erf Mathematics are agreed 
upon. 
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science, annihilates morality in the proper sense of a 
code of absolute laws which prescribe the observance 
of certain intrinsic distinctions of human action.^ (6) As 
a final proof of the utter inadequacy of association and 
personal experiences of pleasure and pain to generate 
conscience, it may be noted that since the Evolutionist 
hypothesis has been invented, the representatives of 
Sensism, almost to a man, admit that the theory 
maintained so confidently by their school twenty years 
ago is completely insufficient to meet the case. 

The Evolutionist doctrine of the Moral Faculty 
varies from that just described merely by enlarging 
the period during which the pleasurable and painful 
consequences of conduct have been at work, so as to 
include not the life of the individual only, but ^so 
that of the race. Conscience is a species of instinct 
analogous to the rdrieving disposition in a well-bred garae 
dog. It embodies the experiences of pleasure and pain 
felt during the numberless ages of the gradual evolution 
of man. These, it is asserted, have been by degrees 
organized and accumulated through Natural Selection, 
and transmitted by heredity from parent to offspring in 
the form of physiolc^cal modifications. The theory 
thus claims to reconcile the Moral Sense doctrine with 
that of the Benthamite school, or at all events to 
combine the elements of truth supposed to be con- 
tained in both. On the one hand, it recognizes the 
native or instinctive character of moral intuitions and 
stotiments, whilst on the other it ultimately bases ail 
moral distinctions on the pleasurable and painful con- 
^qumices of action, and teaches that Conscience is a 
Qcmiplex product derived firom these latter. 

As this account of the Moral Faculty forms part of 
the general theory of the Origin of Necessary Truth 
advocated by Evolutionist Psychology, we refer the 
readar back to our discussion of the wider subject. 
Hane, however, we may observe in addition : (i) that 
tile new h 3 pothesis is expo«»i to ail the most 
we%hty objections advanced against the old Associa- 
tiosnst doctrine, excc t that based on the readiness 
which cognitions are dloted^ and tht 
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early age at which they appear; (2) that moral 
intuition is not of the nature of a sensitive instinct, 
but of an intelligent apprehension ; (3) finally, that 
Conscience or ethical notions are the most un- 
likely product that can well be conceived to arise by 
Natural Selection. Even in tolerably civilized stages 
of society, the utility of moral sensibility to the indi- 
vidual in the struggle for life is very problematical. 
A fortiori amid the internecine war and conflict of the 
supposed pre-human stage, where, in the words of 
Hobbes, “ fraud and force ” are the “ cardinal virtues,” 
the chances should be enormously against the develop- 
ment of self-sacrifice. 

The fact that within a tribe or nation some of 
the moral virtues are of evident advantage in the 
struggle with other tribes makes no real difference, 
unless we assume, against the whole teaching oif 
evolution, the sudden causeless appearance of the 
moral instinct throughout the majority of the indi- 
viduals of the tribe. If the weakest to the wall ” is 
the one supreme Law of Nature, if Natural Selection 
is the great force of evoluiion, then the occasional 
individuals varying slightly in the direction of con- 
scientiousness would be inevitably eliminated in the 
perpetual struggle for existence within the limits of 
their own savage tribe, before the dubious utility of 
their incipient moral dispositions could be extended to 
the tribe as a whole, and render it superior to other 
less moral races.^^ If an unprejudiced mind considers 
how intensely difficult it is, even at the present day, 

^ Dr. Bain forcibly argues that ** the Moral Sentiment is about 
the least favourably situated, of all mental products for transmission 
by inheritance.” The chief grounds on which he does so are: 
fi) Compamtiw infrequency of special classes of moral acts. 

We are moralists only at long intervals, ... we may be hours 
and days without any marked moral lesson.” (2| Complexity. ** The 
moral sentiment supposes a complicated situation between hum^ 
beings apart from whom it has neither substance nor form.** {i.e. 
in the Utilitarian system.) (3) Disagreeableness of dnty.^ “We do not 
readily acquire what we dislike, . . . man k i n d being natur^ly 
indisposed to self-denial are on that account slow in learning 
good Moral habits, and are not generally in an advanced state 
even at the last.” {Emotions and Will, 3rd Edit. pp. 55 — 57*) 
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when we are in possession of all the moralizing agencies 
of religion, education, language,^ literature, public 
opinion, and governmental authority, to quicken the 
moral sensibility of the individual or of the nation, he 
must surely see that in the alleged pre-human stage, 
when not a single one of these forces were present, 
and when the conditions of existence combined unani- 
mously in the opposite direction, the natural growth 
of conscience must have been absolutely impossible. 

Writers of the Intuitionaiist school subsequent to 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson modified the doctrine of 
the Moral Sense, so as to remove its most obvious 
defects. Thus Reid and Stewart, who accept the term, 
describe the faculty as of a rational character. It is a 
special iqnate power, given at first only in germ and 
requiring training and cultivation, but nevertheless 
capable of revealing the objective moral qualities of 
actions. The term Moral Sense, however, has been 
used in such a variety of significations, and is so liable 
to suggest an erroneous view of the nature of moral 
perception, that we believe Conscience will be best 
described as the Moral or Practical Reason. It 
should always be borne in mind that while on the one 
hand the moral faculty is a cognitive power identical 
with the intellect, its proper object differs in kind from 
mathematical relations and purdy speculative truths.^^ 

i» 'Wketber honesty is or is not the best policy, Mr. Lecky has 
jn^ly <^)served, depends mainly on the efficiency of the police. 
Misleading and objectionable in many respects as is that writer’s 
Morals^ he has demonstrated with great force 
aal cieaaiiesss the impcffisitaHty of deriving moral notions from 
atHi^ m any state of society. (Cf. pp. 43 — 77,) Moreover, even 
sac^ a thcrongh-gd^ evolutionist as Mr. Wallace holds that 
wlatever might possiMy be the utility of duty to the race its 
csould never be thns account^ for. {On Natural SeUction, 
1^, ^2—355 ; cf. also Mivart, Lessons from Nature, c. v.) 

^ Th© cx>nfEsion prevalent in modern ethical speculation 
the ccmnexion betwemi Conscience, Reason, Intellect, 
mid Moral Sentiment has given rise to a warm dispute as to whether 
Reascm can be a spring of oaion. Cudworth (1617—88) and Clarke 
¥^5^1729)* ^he nltra-intellectual moralists, identified the moral 
with Reason in its njarrowest sense, assimilating the activity 
0® Consci^ioft to the cognition of purely speculative truths. Int^* 
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Kant, indeed, identffied Conscience with the Practical 
or Moral Reason. It was, however, conceived by him 
not as a cognitive kcnlty making known to us an 
external law prf^scrilxtd from without, but as an 
internal rogul.ilivti force which itself impoK<*s commands 
on the will* Man is thus asserted to be a law to 
himsdf. This doctrine, based on the so-called autonomy 
of iho reason, confmmds the function of promulgating a 
law with the ofUcr* of legislation, and gives a defective 
account of the nature of authority and of the ultimate 
grounds of oldigailon. ,b'or a treatimmt of this subject 
we nuist rider the rcsider to the volume on Moral 
Philosophy of the present seriesd^ 

Among Englisli moralists of last century the 
ablest defender of the authority and rationality of 
Conscience, and the writer who returned most closely 


pnsting lim$on la this rentricted signiSeation,^ Hume argued that it 
can have no induonca over the will, and therefore is not a spring of 
action. He, cotiHwniently, asmgnod to sentiomU the chief place in 
the cmwtituthm of the moral facility. Lat^jr philosopht.'rs, wishing to 
defend the rationality of morality, opposed this vie.w. Dr. Bidgwick 
tints argues; (i) 1no chkd part ot moral prsuasion appeals to 
Kciison. ' (a) *Mieaion prescribes an end.'* The judgment, *'This 
ought to be done,’* stimulates the will to action. The moral scnli- 
mant may co-operate, hut the cognition of rightness of itself really 
lm|Kds to action, Bk. L c. iii, S x.) Dr. Martineau, on tlic 

otlmr b;md, defining a spring of aetUm m **an impulse to an un- 
gelected form t^f atUiun,” oxclu<,fa» both Prudence and Conscience 
from the Hit of active forces. Moral Rtmton merely flecides which 
of two rival imjmlses is the higher, which is to ht\ preferred. It is a 
judge” not tin ** advocate.” The motive pnwer lies solely I iptlm 
irnpiilsei themselves. I'hare Is an elemcni ol truth contained in 
both vitiwjj, and the dispute aeams to us to he in part vcirbal Moral 
percepiion is an act of the Reason, and this is in itself a mgnitm, not 
a mtaioe or appetitim faculty. It is primarily recipient, not impulKfve. 
On the other hand, in apprehending an action as right, obligatory, 
agmmblit or mejul, the Intellect stimulates the will to action, and 
thereby become# a motive agency. The propelling feme thus lies 
l^marily in the quality of the object apprehended, and not m the 
Intuition vi®w«l mtmly ai a conscious state. A spring of action is 
thus a mental state tmAing of itself to issue into action, while an 
ethical cognition in virtue ol the objecttva_ moral law which it 
rt^vr mIh !a an apprtheriiivi act whkh may originate or check such 
Mt State. 
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to the teaching of St. Thomas and the gre.at Catholic 
plnlosopliers of the mid<Ue agcis, wa,s Btitlet {Umj-z--- 
1757), 'The attention wliich had laani d<‘votcd to tile 
t'.m{h’ri(.:al study of the iniiHl hy his immediate prede- 
C('ssors, linwever^ causi-d 1 dm to Jay greal: stress on 
inductive; areninents. And we believe we may suitably 
close tin; present ehafiter with a passage! of his, which 
admirably t.;j>!iorni/,t‘.s tlie psychological^ grounds by 
which the existence of gi^nuimdy nuaral intuitions are 
estalilished : **Tljat whicli nmders hidings capiible of 
moral government is their having a moral nature, and 
moral "fixcnlties of perception and of actimi. l-irute 
creatures are inypn-ssi’d anil actuated by various iusiincis 
and propensities: so also are mu Bui additional to 
this we have a capacity for reflecting uf'Hsti actions and 
characters, and making them an object to our tiiought ; 
and on doing this we naturally and unavoi<l;d’ly approve 
some actions, under the pecwliar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert, and disap|>rove oth<u‘s 
as vicious and of ill desiirt. That we have^ tliis moral 
approving and tlisapproving faculty is cyrtain from our 
expiideueing it in ourselves, and rcco;.oii/dn;', it in each 
other. It appiMrs from our exercising it iinavoidaBly, in 
the approbation and ilisapprobatioh of even fc^igricd 
characters: from the words right and wrong, oyiious 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like 
signification in all langnagrs applied to actions and 
characters : from many written systems of morals 
which suppose it, since it cannot be imagined that all 
these authors, throughout aU thesi!^ treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical; from our natural sense 
of p;ratitude, which implies a distinction between merely 
being the instrument of good and iut<!n(liag it: from 
the hke distinction every one makes bcjlwccf'i injury and 
mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is peculiar fcO' iiiankiiid; 
and between injury and just punishment, a distinction 
plainly natural, prior to the consideration of hiiriian 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language 
and of common behaviour over the world is formed 
upon supposition of such a moral faciilty» whether 
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called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
Divine reason, — whether considered as a sentiment of 
the understanding, or as a perception of the heart ; 
or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action 
this faculty, or practical discerning power within us, 
approves, and what it disapproves. For, as much as it 
has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about particulars, yet, in 
general, there is in reality a universally acknowledged 
standard of it. It is that which ail ages and all 
countries have made profession of in public : it is that 
which every man you meet puts on the show of : it is 
that which the primary and fundamental laws of all 
civil constitutions over the face of the earth make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of 
upon mankind, namely, justice, veracity, and regard to 
the common good.”^^ 

Readmgs. — On Judgment and Reasoning, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. 
q. 79. a. 8 ; Suarez, De Anima, III. c. 6 ; First Principles (present 
series), Pt. I. c. ii.; Kleutgen, op. dt. §§ 133—146 ; Logic (present 
series), Pt. II. c. iii. On Belief, First Principles^ Pt. II. cc. vii. viii. 
On Conscience, St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 79. a. 9—13 ; Moral Philo- 
sophy (present series), Pt. I. c. viii. §§ i, 2; Mivart, OuTmiht pp.243 
— < 255 * 

There is frequent want of predsion in Butleris use of terms ; 
here obviously the position of the w^rds ** sentiment ** and 
“ perception ” should be reversed. 

Cf. Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, subjoinea to the 
Analogy. 
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CHAPTER XVTI. 


INTEI.IJ'.CTt’AL ATTENTION, RKI'I i.MON, RI-XF, 
AND OTIIKR IMPORTANT IlitvAS. 

Wf. have already spoken of the intclUrctnal activity 
called Attciilion in chapter xiii. Ilowevc-.r, in our 
treatment there of this form of ronsciousiu'ss, wo 
had exclusively in view the proof nf the spiritual 
nature of the faculty of Intidh-ct, We will now 
study this mental state for its own sake, en<le:ivour- 
ing to ascertain its most general features and the 
laws of its operations. 

Attention. — We have distingiiished Attention 
in the strict signification of the word from mere 
increase in the force of feeling, ami we have des- 
cribed it as the special application of cognitive 
energy to some object presauled to the mind. 
Although in establishingthe snimi-smisuoiisrliunn-fer 
of the activity we have dwelt chiefly on that form 
of it which is the result of positive volition, never- 
theless, at times its action may be indelil»erate 
or involuntary. Interest may be aroused and in- 
tellectual observation attracted, not only without 
any liffort on our part, but occasionally in spite 
of our most vigorous endeavours. This second 
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form of attention is termed involuntary or automatic. 
Its direction and force arc determined by the attrac- 
tiveness of tin: object. 

In Vdiinlary Attention, on the other hand, the 
ir;;iil;din;;' principh; is witliin the mind. It is in this 
operation the power of Free-will is most clearly ex- 
hibited. Wc are conscious that we cnirselves now and 
then intwfere with the natural automatic current of 
onr ideas, and {.piide them in a new line. This volun- 
tary control of attention is itself limited. A repre- 
sentation of the iniaffinalion, an internal emotion, 
an agreeable train of thought, or a powerful external 
stimulus may at times render nugatory our most 
vigorous [•'uTtions to apply our mind to some other 
siihject. It is, however, the exivericnce of this very 
limit to the control of our thoughts which enables 
us to have the most complete assurance of our 
fnuuiom within this boundary. The conditions 
delcrmining Voluntary Attention are accordingly 
t wo-fold ; tin the one side the superior or inferior 
degree of attractiveness possessed by the object, 
and on the other the quantity of energy possessed 
liy the mind at the time. This latter factor is again 
partly de|)eudent on the state of the organism. 

Theso general conditions have been described by 
some psychologists as Laws of Attention, and they 
may be thus briefly formulated: (i) Involuntary, Auto- 
matic, or Reflex Atkntion is determined as regards both 
its force and direction, the comparative attractiveness 
of the objects present to the mind. This attractiveness 
depends partly on the intensity, partly on the novelty, 
pleasantness, painfulncss, and the various other 
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qualities which give interest to the presentation, 
(2) Voluntary Attention is determined (a) by the energy of 
the mind at the time^ (b) by the inherent attractiveness 
of the object, and (c) by extrinsic motives or relations 
of the object which may influence the will. Thus the 
student’s power of keeping his intellect fixed upon 
his work depends on the nature of the subject, on 
the intensity of his desire to pass his examination, 
on the fresh or fatigued state of his brain, on his 
acquired habits of steady concentration, and also 
on the vigour of the volitional effort he puts forth 
at the time. Another law expressing the relation 
between the extent and intensity of attention is 
formulated in the old aphorism : (3) Pluribus intentus 
minor est ad singula sensus, or, The intensity of attention 
varies inversely as the area or extent of the objects over 
which it ranges. Strictly speaking this statement 
defines, not the force of a single act of attention, 
but the general efficiency of mental exercise during 
a longer or shorter period. 

Whether we can or cannot attend simultaneously 
to a multiplicity of objects has been disputed; as 
a matter of fact we rarely do .so, but rather pass 
rapidly from one to the other. We may indeed be 
at the same instant sensuously conscious of sounds, 
colours, temperature, pressure, and various other 
experiences, but careful introspection will show 
that our intellectual attention is directed to these 
groups of phenomena in succession. Consequently, 
the more numerous the objects to be noted, the 
shorter is the time to be given to each, and the 
less profound is the impression. 
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It ^ is thus inaccurate to look upon an act of 
attention as merely narrowing more or less the area 
of consciousness, and thereby intensifying its force 
after the manner of a lens, which, according to its 
position, converges a number of ra3^^s of light within 
the circumference of a smaller or larger circle; Atten- 
tion is a supplementary act of a higher order than 
the sensations which it presupposes. The direction 
of attention towards an external object increases our 
sensibility in regard to that object, and causes it to 
make a deeper mark in the mind. Similarly, atten- 
tion may strengthen the force of an emotion, a 
desire, or an image of the fancy ; while by averting 
our intellectual ga^e from such states we gradually 
reduce their power. It is thus indirectly by modi- 
fying the power of motives that we usually exert our 
moral freedom in the practice of self-control. By 
fixing our view on attractive aspects and diverting 
it from others, we can secure the prevalence of the 
former. At times, under the pressure of some 
violent temptation, such as the desire of revenge, 
the soul may be so overpowered that a complete 
repudiation of the suggestion is not immediately 
possible. By suspending action, however, and 
turning our mind away from the irritating cause 
and fixing it on considerations moving to charity 
or forgiveness, the force of the angry impulse is 
gradually extinguished and self-command regained. 
Still, although it is by this indirect reinforcement of 
motives that we often make most important use of 
our moral liberty, it should not be forgotten that 
the suspension of action and the selective act of 
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attention are both due to the free exertion of the 
will. 

Besides deepening the force of an actual impres- 
sion, attention clarifies its relations. Both effects, 
but especially the former, are of the greatest utility in 
accelerating and giving permanence to intellectual 
acqtdsiiion. Twenty repetitions of a lesson, or 
twenty experiences of a fact when the mind is in 
a careless condition, have not the efficiency of a 
single observation with our whole cognitional energy 
concentrated on the subject in hand. The illumi- 
nating power of attention by which the obscure and 
scarcely discernible relations of an object of thought 
are brought into vivid consciousness, is the great 
parent of invention and discovery. By continued 
fixation of our intellectual gaxe upon an object its 
connexions with its surroundings are clearly appre- 
hended, possible explanations of particular features 
are suggested, and their validity is verified or dis- 
proved by reasoning out the consequences. The 
importance of this faculty in original work of all 
kinds is so great that in many celebrated definitions 
we find genius and attention made synonymous with 
each other.^ Although the absolute identification of 
the two endowments is an error, yet the connexion 
is so intimate that we believe no man not possessed 

^ “ The differesQce between an ordinary mind and the mind of a 
Newton, consists principally in this, that the om is capable of the 
application of a more continuous attention than the other." 
(Hamilton, Metaph. Vol. I. p, 256.) Helvetius defined genius aft 
** nothing but continued attention" — me aUmUm suivu; Biif^ as 
mt$ paiwm. Similarly Cuvier. Newton Mms^ ascribed 

his own success to patient attention more than to any other 
talent. The d^nition of genius cme of otrr most vigorous modem 
writers as ^an infinite capacity d tairiia|f pains" is kuoiivi. 
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of high powers of concentration has exhibited con- 
spicuous excellence in any intellectual sphere.^ 

Reflexion and Self^consciov sj^Kss.—AMention 
and Reflexion have been sometimes contrasted as 
the direction of cognitive energy outwards and 
inwards. The two terms may be thus conveniently 
distinguished for some purposes, but it should be 
remembered that they really denote, not separate 
powers, but diverse activities of the same intel- 
lectual faculty. Reflexion is nothing else than 
Attention directed to our own states, and this 
operation constitutes the exercise of Self -consciousness. 
Self-consciousness may be defined as the knowledge 
which the mind has of its acts as its own. 

We can discern different forms which the refer- 
ence of a state to a self assumes in the several stages 
of mental life. In the merely sentient existence of 
the infant or brute animal, there is no cognition 


® A good deal has been written about the physiological^ bash 
of attention, but beyond those general physical concomitants 
which distinguish the organic conditions of attention from those of 
insouciance nothing is certain. (Cf. Ladd, op. cit. pp. 538, 542*) The 
consciousness of strain, and afterwards of fatigue, which appertains 
to energetic attention, appears to show^ that part of the neural 
accompaniments consists in an innervation of the motor centres, 
and a transmission of energy thence to the portions of the organism 
chiefly concerned in the excitation of the mental state attended to. 
As the external attitude expressive of attention, for instancy in 
listening, involves muscular contraction, it seems certain that there 
is some form of excitation of the motor nerves. Dr. Carpenter 
ceives the cerebral condition of incr^u^d m<^tal activity to be a 
hypefisninia, or exuberant confluence of blood, in the special centres 
engaged in the particular experience. This hypemmma sai 

augmented tension of the nerve-centres, and so renders them 
abnormally sensitive. (Cf. Mental Physiologv, pp. 380— -385.) These 
physical changes are, however, rather the effects of the act 01 
attention than the cam or neural correlate of that act itsAf. 
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of a self; there is only consciousness of sensations, 
emotions, and impulses. Yet these cannot be felt 
as states without a subject, or as states of no subject. 
Animals are pained or pleased, miserable or satis- 
fied; and this can only be because the pain or 
pleasure felt is theirs, and is felt by them. The 
sentient being is conscious that it is pained; but it 
does not in any way distinguish between the pain 
as a state and itself as a subject of that state. It 
feels the state to be its own, yet never formally 
cognizes it as its own. 

When, however, we reach the grade of inteh 
lectoal life we meet with a distinctly new fact, 
one immeasurably transcending all phenomena pre- 
viously observed in the universe. We find an 
agent which not only is, acts, and feels, but which 
knows that it is, which is aware that it is the cause 
of its acts, and which recognizes that its feelings 
are its own, though not itself. This rational 
self-consciousness may take either a more or a less 
developed form. It may be manifested as a con- 
comitant of a direct act, or it may be the result of 
a deliberate and explicitly reflex operation in which 
the cognitive energy of the soul is turned back on 
itsdf. 

That the mind in many of its modifications 
is simultaneously conscious of these states as its 
own, must be admitted by every one who occa- 
sionally practises a little introspection.® We do 

• Tlie question has been raised, are there any latent mental 
modifications ** — ^processes or energies of the mind of which we are 
coi]^;^tely unconscious. That there are at times conscious states 
by the eaqplidtly refl^ activity of s^-consciop$^ 
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not say that the Ego is obtruded upon us in all 
our experiences. Frequently, when our interest is 
keenly excited by an external object, or when we 
are under the influence of strong emotions, the 
Self passes completely out of notice. Nevertheless, 

ness is of course undeniable. Moreover, latent modifications must 
be admitted: {a) as dispositions, habits, or species impressa to 
account for memory and our ordinary imowledge; and {d) still 
more to account for the reproduction in dreams and delirium, of 
forgotten languages, and long lost recollections. For the existence 
of latent modifications in the form of actual energies or processes 
below the surface of consciousness Hamilton argues : (i) The reality 
of minima visibilia audibilia, &c. — the fact that our sensations of sight, 
sound, and the rest are made up of an aggregate of elementary states 
excited by combinations of stimuli which are separately unper- 
ceivable. Thus the leaves of the forest, individually indiscernible, 
each contribute to the general presentation of colour. (2) The 
effects of unconscious trains of thought by which sudden reminis- 
cences or discoveries are presented to the mind without the inter- 
vening links being apprehended. On the other side it is argued : 
(i) That a conscious state made up out of units of unconsciousness 
is unthinkable, and that the facts of sensation indicated merely 
show that the neural or organic stimulation must reach a certain 
degree of intensity to awaken mental life at all. (2) That sudden 
reminiscences, discoveries, and the like, apparently resulting from^ the 
unconscious working of association, may be due to unconscious 
cerebration. Thus, it is supposed that neural processes in the brain 
being once set in motion may run their course unconsciously, till the 
cerebral situation arises which forms the appropriate condition for 
the final mental act. Or, it may be held that the intermediate 
mental links do actually appear in consciousness, but are too fleeting 
and transient, like the perceptions of the separate letters of a 
printed page, to be remembered. (Cf. Hamilton, Metaph. Vol. I 
pp. 338, seq. ; Dr. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, c. xiii. ; Mill, Exam 
c. XV.) The scholastic writers who have treated the subject at greatesi 
length are Sanseverino pp. 944 — 982) and Gutberlet. The 

latter writer argues in favour of the existence of nnconscioua 
sensations, but against unconscious perceptions, (Cf. Die Psychologies 
pp. 49 — 59, 166, seq.) If we define a mental modification as a 
“ state of consciousness,” then of course it cannot be unconscious. 
So much of the dispute regards verbal propriety. . Philosophically, 
however, we see no sujfficient reason for denying, either in the 
vegetative, sensuous, or spiritual grades of life, the existence of 
energies or processes of the soul which do not themselves rise into 
consciousness. The conception of the activity of the intellectus 
agms and the potentm vegetaime in the Aristotelian Philosophy 
appear to us quite in harmony with the doctrine of hUni energies. 
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all such conscious states are my states, the nnii**^ 
is really present in them, and its presence is cies'-l’ly 
revealed to me, if I make an act of reflexion. 
independently of this reflexive exertion, the soul i** 
its normal operations cognizes itself. Concomita-Htly 
with our perceptions, comparisons, and reasoning®* 
and antecedently to any retrospective observation** 
there is given a consciousness of self. In acts o^ 
the Will especially is this the case. We are in tl*o 
very act of volition concurrently aware that it 
ours, and that it is freely elicited by us. This diirec;t 
consciousness which the mind has of itself in i'ts 
acts was clearly apprehended and accurately esc- 
pressed by St. Thomas.^ 

Nevertheless, it is in the deliberately reflex act of 
self-consciousness that a perfect knowledge of self 
and of states as distinct from self is reached. ISTofc 
only is the mind percipient of self in volitions SLXxdk 
perceptions, but it can afterwards by a retrospectives 
effort distinguish between the state and itself a,S 
subject of that state. I am, for instance, balancing 
t e rival attractions of a cricket match and a dsLy*s 
fishing. Whilst the process of deliberation con- 
tinues I am aware that it is I who think, but I do 
not explicitly distinguish between myself and thic 
thought. A little lata:, however, I set myself to 
reflect upon this piece of thinking, and I at onco 
discriminate between the operation and the agent. 


aetnaten cc^mtionem qaa aliqms con- 
^ percipit se animam habcjro cst 
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I recollect that the former came into existence 
about five minutes ago, I remember the motives 
on each side which in turn influenced me, the 
representations of former pleasures which rose up 
before my mind, and the calculations as to the 
weather and as to possible future opportunities 
which occupied me. These series of states suc- 
ceeded each other, and the last of the original set 
has now ceased. But though the phenomena have 
passed away, the subject of them all has remained. 

The act of reflexive observation brings out into 
the most vivid contrast the distinction between this 
abiding principle and its evanescent modifications ; 
at the same time it assures us of the real sameness 
of that principle with a clearness and certainty not 
exceeded by our conviction of the existence of the 
transitory states themselves. I am absolutely and 
irresistibly convinced that the mind is a permanent 
something which has persisted the same through 
the succession of impressions of which it is the 
substratum. Finally, in the exercise of this intro- 
spective study, I apprehend the perfect identity of 
the Ego who is reflecting with the object of this 
study and with the subject of these states. This 
constitute the last and highest grade in the activity 
of self-consciousness, and is possible only to a 
spiritual intellect. No faculty exerted by means of 
a bodily organ can elicit an act, of which the subject 
and object are the same. Nothing material can act 
upon itself, reflect upon itself, or know itself. 

This stage of self-knowledge is probably not 
reached by the child until its mind has attained to 
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a considerable degree of development. The infant a1 
first lives the life of the merely sentient animal, even 
the topography of its own physical organism being 
but gradually ascertained. However, as its experi- 
ence extends, and as its mental faculties ripen^ 
memory comes into play ; and, although the attitude 
of its mind is still mainly objective, consciousness 
of a Self present in its various states becomes more 
and more completely awakened into life. As 
the thoughts of pleasures and pains repeated in 
the past and expected in the future grow more 
distinct, the difference between these and the perma- 
nent abiding Self comes to be fully realized- Passing 
emotions of fear, anger, pride, or sympathy, the 
sense of power to resist and overcome rising 
passion, and the nascent consciousness of responsi- 
bility prepare effectually the way for the final reve- 
lation, and at last in some conflict between rival 
impulses,® in some reflex act of memory, or in some 
vague effort to understand the oral 1,^' the great 
truth is manifested to him, and the child is hence- 
forth a Self-conscious Person. 

Self-consciousness, whether of the direct or 
reflexive order, immediately discloses to us only 
the existence of the mind in our various operations. 
It does not at once reveal to us its inner nature. 
This latter question is the goal of the science of 
Psychology. Here again St. Thomas clearly 
apprehended and distinguished between the two 

* J. F. Femer, who d^welt more on the metaphysical importance 
m swf-conscioiisness than any oth®r British philosophical witer,i 
jsscoises a l^iding jraut to the exercise oifr&e-wiU in the cc^nition oli 
fwtir peoonaiify . (Ci. ta the Pkihs. of Consciousness, Pt. V.) 
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I problems.* We should also carefully discriminate 

between our personal identity and our knowledge 
of it. Self-consciousness presujiposes the abiding 
existence of: the person who is self-conscious, but it 
docs not constitute his personal identity : this has 
its basis in the persistence of the same indivisible 
; soul throughout tlie life of each individual/ 

Self as disclosed in the activity of self-conscious- 1 
ness has, since Kant, been frequently styled the | 
^ phenomenal Ego, to diflerentiate it from a supposed I 

j noumenal Ego,— the Ego as it is m itself lying! 

I beyond the range of cognition. The phrase is very^ 

I unhappy. Even granting that the Kantian distinc- 

tion between nomnenon and phenomenon were valid 
as regards the objects of the external world, it is 
only by profoundly misinterpreting the nature of 
the knowledge of the Ego given in self-conscious- 
ness, that such a distinction could be extended to 
the mind. A phenomenon is the appearance which 
! an object presents to the mind from without. The 

; external thing is known by the mind through means 

j * **Ad primam cognitionem de mente habendam sufficit ipsa 

mentis prasantia, aitm ast principinm actus, ex quo mens percipit 
I S 04 pnaiii ; at ideo dioitur sa cognoscere par suarn prseseutiam. Sed 

' ad sccviudam cognitionem de mente habendam non sufficit ©jus 

pra'stMitia; sed toquiritur ditigeus et subtilis inquisitio: imde et 
• nudti natiiram anirn® ignorant, et multi circa naturam animas erra- 

verunt/' {Sum. i. q. 87. a, 1.) 

^ Locke’s deinition of a Person as a sslf-mnsdous suhstunce, is 
therefor© inaccurate. In this view a child or a sleeping man would 
not be a person at all, and an interruption of the continuity of 
conscicjiisness should break up the personality of the individual. 
Farrier’s language is also exaggerated when he asserts that •*© 
being mahm itself I by thinking itself I,” and that self-conscious- 
ness the Ego/’ Memory and self-consciousness rmal, but they 
do not mmtituU personal identity. I'he true definition of a person 
Is that of lioethiui— individual substance of a ration^ natun, 

[ 
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of a state or modifir^ition whif’li rnii^ht ocinciiivaWy 
mislead us as to tlu* miluro of its amse. On the 
other hand, the reveahsi in srlf«rtiriscdoiisiii-.ss is 
perceived from within, or ralfier it perceivr's itself* 
The subject aiui object are erne. 'Hie soul knows 
itself in its own exertions, lliore is no |diice for 
lappearances or phmMjuuas at ;i}1; it 'Is rtuilly 
; present, to^itst If. it is conceiv;ibl«,! that kriowirdjje 
•jof externa] inaltuaal ihiii|;s l^y spixia or iiirntal 
imodifications might be illm-any, ioii in thv. minds' 
i;awareo,ess of its real prt‘.s<-nc(’ in its own acts tliexe 
|s no room for error^® 


Association isT view of Self* Ib^nauTioH of otiieh 
IMPOETANT IDEAS.— The Kinpiri*"a1 scImh 4, reducing all 
reality to a succession of tranrainry fcidings, is of conrsc! 
logically forced to deny the presence c»f’ an abidirtg iniiul 
persisting tlie same amid varying stales. The ld«si of 
a permanent self, I fume argues, is not deriviai from 
any^ sensuous mpmsmu^ thiTefore it is a ** fiction ’* of 
the imagination, ibr, on Sensisi prlneiplrs, the only ideas 
which can pretend to any validity ;ire tliose derived 
from venture to afiirtn of the rest of 

mankind that they are nothing Init ii bimdle or cob 
lection of different pem‘ptions wliich succcaal each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity ami are in a 
perpetual flux and movement. The mind is a liinri of 
theatre where several perceptions successively make 
their appearance. , * * There is projHuly mu gimpliciiy 
m It at one time, nor identity in dilfereant ; whatever 
natural^ propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the 
theatre must not mislead us, they are the succestive 


eiictivaly defended the genuine unity and Identity 
?!' against Kant, not merely rm the grotintl that It §ppmm 

to itsdf as a unity, but on the ground of Us appsuiug to lt»lf m 

V* to Uadi to be a multipf icily m would lb 

compelled to look on it as really a unity. {MsiafM. g ^44 | 
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perceptions only that constitute the mind.**® Hume is 
the frankest, as well as the ablest representative of 
Sensism, but Mill, Dr, Bain, and all leading members 
of the school accept this doctrine as the inevitable 
outcome of their principles ; and they are unanimously 
agreed that the mind is nothing more than a succession 
of conscious states. 

Now, this being on all hands allowed, we contend 
that Sensationism stands disproved. We do not know 
in the whole history of Philosophy, nay we cannot even 
conceive of any confutation more complete and decided 
being made out against a metaphysical system, than the 
reductio ad ahsurdum exhibited in this deduction from the 
Empiricist assumptions. If the intuitionist or dogmatist 
were forced to admit such a doctrine as this, the elO' 
quence and sarcasm of his opponents would be plentifully 
poured forth. The blind prejudice of men claiming to 
be scientific inquirers, who yet shut their eyes to an 
obviously fatal flaw in this their theory would be dvrelt 
upon at length, and the familiar credo quia impossihile, 
misquoted from Tertullian, would be again reproduced 
as a felicitous description of the mental attitude of the 
spiritualist philosopher. 

That the dissolution of the Ego into a procession or 
series of phenomena is a reductio ad ahsurdum of Sensism, 
will become evident to the impartial thinker on a little 
reflexion. The argument may be summarized in a 
syllogism : If the mind were but a succession of 
transient states, then judgment, reasoning, self-con- 
scious reflexion, and rational memory would be 
absolutely impossible ; but this is not the case ; there- 
fore the mind is not merely such a series. Judgment 
requires the indivisible unity of the agent which 
compares the terms ; reasoning cannot take place 
unless the premisses successively apprehended are 
combined by one and the same simple energy ; lastly, 
self-conscious reflexion and rational memory evidently 
imply the persistence of an abiding subject which can 
juxtapose the past with the present. Two terms, or 
two propositions, each grasped either at the same or 
• Treatise of Humm Nature, Pt. IV, sect. 6. 
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different times by separate intcdleets do not resnlf in a 
new judgineni;. ]\b»r is the exeitntifjn of sitnilar tboiights 
first in one mind and then in anotln^r, an act of memory. 
For knowle-dgi^ proper th<! indivisible unity and 
sisling identUy of the faculty which appi nlnaids the 
subject and predic-nte of th(pjndgmcnt are «‘ssmiiiald^ 
The troth <'if our contention In^re will beiamu* more 
patent by a llltle consideration of any familiar mental 
opi‘ratioti. I havi:, for instance, just awoke from slc*r‘|\ 

I rememlrer tlrat yesterday was Sunday* and f rf‘call 
my rising, dressing* and various other actions whicii 1 
ptaforuKHl in the formioorn I am convinced tlia,t f who 
now lie r(dler.ting on my bed am tin.? sauu! pyt'scm who 
act<*d thus yesterday. For tin* last six or eiglit hours 
tlie condnuity of my cxmsdous stales, so far as any 
{isvcliolofpcal o!>servation «;an teach irn*, luis been 
completely I)roken, yet 1 am perfectly cmtaiu of my 
klenuty. How is this pnssible* if S<df is notliirig, mtare 
than a succession of states? I repo »< luce images which 
1 reccignixe as similar to thosr‘ which / experiein'ed 
yesterday. Tiu'se repn^sentalituis are apprehended as 
numerically dillerent but yvi like? in kind to the original 
impressions; the /, on the other hand, is unthiiikalfie 
iinlijss as the same on the tw<'> rjceasions. Keflt?xiait on 
this sitnple ps\Tholegh'aI t:xperimic(^ demonstrates the 
falsity of the bi usationalist Philosophy. 

That the Hctaiist llwny in Incompatible with th« of 

ovaa tb« forms of iatolfoctttal jiidgmwit hiw Ijeoa clearly 

cxhi!»if«d by ‘^Any c«>mpair;nu of two kka«* which cads 

by oar ftmirng their contents liko or unliim, thts 

lately indlvyWo miityof that which compati^ji ihrm; it must be 
one and the same thing which fii'st fontia the. idea of tt, arul diea 
that of b,. and which at the iumcj time Is c<,}mir.loai of the niaiire 
and extent of tim dhiaraace between them. Then axaitt the various 
acts of coinpjirin.e, ideas and reforrhig them to one another mm 
themselves in ttirn rr'ejprocally related ; and this relation briiigi a 
new activity of rninparii;on to cmmri(Meitien?i, and So on aitr whole 
inner world of tlioujihtn in built up, not as ,a mere colleatioa of 
nmnifoki idims rpiwtittg with or aftr‘r one anoilter, but m a work In 
which thrifici indiyidnal memhers are held te»Kellitsr liml arrattgfMi by 
fha rdatlng activity of thin slngfo pervadittg principle Thin i» 
what wft mean by the UnUv c/ and it iti lhi« w« regiird 

as the stifidenl gromatdi mt m indivlilbfo sotild* 
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Mill felt this difEculty. He saw that in rejecting the 
doctrine that the Ego is something more than a succes- 
sion of states he was forced to accept “ the paradox that 
something which ex hypoihesi is but a series of feelings is 
aware of itself as a series He however abandons the 
hopeless attempt to remove the “paradox,** naively 
counselling us that “ by far the wisest thing we can do is 
to accept the fact.” The term “paradox’* is here abused. 
Incredible absurdity is the phrase which would have 
precisely described the proposition that a series of 
feelings could be aware of themselves as a series. We 
must not deceive ourselves with words. What is a series? 
It is a succession of distinct events, or several separate 
events succeeding each other. The terms, a “ thread of 
consciousness,” and a “ series ” of mental states, seem 
to indicate a unity of some sort to which, loose though 
it be, the self oi the Empiricist Psychology has no claim. 
The moment we attempt to accurately conceive what is 
meant by a mere succession of conscious states, we 
perceive that a conviction of personal identity, and a 
memory of past actions, such as each man’s own 
experience assures him he is possessed of, is absolutely 
impossible to it.^^ 

On the other hand, Mill is again wrong in represent- 
ing his opponents as teaching that “ the mind or Ego 
is something different from any series of feelings or 
possibilities of them,” if by “different” is meant that 
the Ego is something separate, standing out of all 
relation to its states. The states are nothing but 
modifications of the Ego; and the true mind is the 
subject plus its states, or the subject present in its 
states. It is “an abiding existence with a series of 
feelings.” The ground for the possibility^ of^ self- 
consciousness, just as for self-determination, lies in the 

Exam, cxxii. ad fin. 

As Mr. Courtney urges, ** Such a series could nevw be summed.’^ 
(Metaphysics of Mill, p. 70.) Similarly Professor Knight. “ A succes- 
sion of states of mind has no meaning except in relation to the 
substrate of self that underlies the succession, giving it coher^ice, 
identity, and intelligibility. The states are different, but the self 
■-whose states they are — is the same.” (Hume, p. 177.I 

Dr. M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mill, c. v. 
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immatenality of the soul. No material being, no activity 
intrinsically dependent on a material organ, can know 
itself or act upon itself. Free volition and self-con- 
sciousness therefore are alike incompatible with 
Sensism ; and positivists are only logical in denying or 
seeking to explain away the existence of these attri- 
butes. 

Besides the idea of Self, there are certain other 
abstract notions of such philosophical importance, 
that a word or two here regarding their genesis will be 
advisable. The chief and the most disputed of those 
not already dealt with, are the conceptions of Substance 
and Accident^ of Causality ^ of the Infinite, of Space, and 
of Time. 

Substance, — ^The origin of the concept of Being we have 
already indicated. All Being is divided into substance 
and accident ; consequently, the ideas of substance and 
: accident are merely ideas of particular kinds of Being. 
Substance is defined as that which exists per se, that which 
subsists in itself; accident, as that which inheres in another as 
I in a subject of inhesion. The primary element, therefore, in 
jrthe notion of substance is subsistence, not permanence amid 
I change ; though the latter feature is usually more 
» prominently suggested to the mind. Motion, sphericity, 
redness, feelings, volitions, cannot exist by themselves 
— an accident must always pertain to a subject ; con- 
sequently, since an infinite series of accidents inhering 
in each other is an absurdity, we must come at last to 
a something which exists per se,^^ Substance, then, is 
conceived as a subsisting somethingTESTabM 
si^e. amid the change pf its ao^idSis. 

** For a fall defence of the validity of the notion of substance we 
refer the reader to the volume on Metaphysics, Bk. II. c. L Cf. also 
First Principles, pp. 250 — 255. Here, as elsewhere, the questions of 
genesis and vaMUy so often confounded must be carefully distin- 
guished. The origin of the idea lies in experience. Its first 
complete elaboration is a gradual process involving reiterated 
observation and comparison. But once the conceptions of Sub- 
stance and Accident are thus reached, it is immediately perceived 
as a self’^ident necessary truth, that accident must ultimately 
inhere in a substance. This axiom is not a generalization from ^ 
experimice, nor a product of assodatiou : it is a ratumal intuition. ^ 
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This idea is a product of intellectual experience. 
Even very early in life I observe things around me sub- 
sisting in themselves, and I am conscious that I myself 
possess real independent existence. Further examina- 
tion causes me to notice greater or lesser changes taking 
place both in external objects and in myself. As I 
begin to reflect, however, I become assured that this 
change is not annihilation, and that some constituent 
element must remain the same amid the variations. 
Int^n^ cons^u§n^ to me my own subst^-p 

tial sameness amid my transient mental states, and re- 
fle^dh oh the evidence afforded by my external senses 
enables me to perceive the^ necessity of . -such^^a^ 
enduring^ Jdentity underl^ tt;a|]ysitary qua.lities| 

oFmateriai objects. The reflexion required is not of ^ 
a' "very deliberate or laborious character. It is a 
spontaneous activity of the rationaljmind. The shape 
and ■ terriperature of the piece of wa"x in the child’s 
hands, the position and colour of objects before his 
eyes vary from moment to moment, but the substan * 
tiality of the object reveals itself to his intellect. 
Although the ideas of accident and substance were first 
wrought out very slowly, in mature life the appre- 
hension of a necessary enduring element amid the 
fluctuating phenomena is so easy and rapid, that it 
may fairly be described as an intellectual intuition. 

— ^The notion of carnality is connected with 
thaf'SFsuSstance, and can be attained only by rational 
free beings. Sensuous perception acquaints us with 
successive phenomena, but from this source alone we 
could not derive the idea of causation any more than 
that of substantiality. On the other hand, this concept 
is not an innate cognition, nor a subjective form of the 
mind. It is the result of intellectual experience, and 
it possesses real ex te-m ent al validit y. We may 
disHngiiislfT[iree‘“eIe^^ normally 

co-operate in the formation of this idea. 

(i) In our internal experience we are conscious of 
change among our mentm states. In some cases of 
variation the order of succession seems casual, or we at 
least are unaware of the force which determines the 
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course of our thoughts, In^ others wa are mmciom that 
wc ourselves control and direct the currant, Wt^ fix our 
attention on particular feelings, wi* coinI>ine or se|:>arate 
thoughts, we form complex ideas, jmlgnienls, iuul 
reasonings. In all these pr'( j<-<'ssrs wa a,|)pri‘liend 
ourst'‘l.v(.‘S as ejfidmi agents^ and we iniuntdiately i’-ognize 
tl'ie results as products of our pmmud enagy,.^ Qausality 
is thus concretely pn‘sS(u^Ued lo the ruind in tfie most 
intimate mauiiar m'each individual cleTd^eratej^^ 

"This ex|H‘ri(!nr.<‘ alone \v« mid hr. siifficitmt to originate 
the conception of causation* hut other faciors>astislM 
el^K3ratk>0, (2) Our stmses reveal to us that when we 
to move our Hml>s tliey are moved, and m pwp&riim 
W^ie degree of effort. (3) 'fluty also make known to us the 
action of material objects Ui>pn_ us. We. feel the latter as 
ft)rei5.;u and activt'., ourselves as passives and recipient, 
SoiKsations of pressure and rcsiiil;inc<s in a S{>e‘cial 
maiuier conduce to make us aware of force or cmetgy 
notions essentially involving the Idea of causid efficic'?ncy. 
(4) Finally, we observe changes ixapetually taking place 
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cedents which have been always followed by these 
results, and then the intellect cogih/.r^ the changes « 
ike effects of the agemy of these antecedents* 

It seems doubtful, however, wlieilier the inteUact 
could acquire the conception of force or productive 
efiicacy had it nojnternal consciousness, 01 causality 
in its own operations, and were it confined to the 
notice of external events; but of course such a type 
of intellectual expeuiemeti is impossible,^ At all 
events sensuous perception couki never afford the 
notion of anything more than smmsm$t which is 
.radically distinct &om that of cauaality, efficiency, 
productiveness, or whatever we like to call it* When 
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an iffoft of attention combines two ideas, when one 
billiard ball moves another, when a steam hammer 
flattens out a lump of solid iron, when a blow on the 
head knocks a man down, in all these cases there is 
s()incthiiri; more than, and essentially different from, 
the mere sequawe of two phenomena : there is effeciiv$ 
acMon of an agent endowed with nal emvgy^^ 
T h e Infinite The idea of the Infinite is the idea of the 
pkniiufieyfi’Tiriming, of a Being who contains all perfec- 
tions witliout limit. This notion is in part positive, in 
part negtitive ; and, as a matter of experience, it is con- 
ceived by us. From both internal and external observa- 
tion we can form tlie concept of a Umii ; and then of 
limitation in general. We can also form the idea of 
negation; the recognition of the principle of contradict- 
tion, the api>rolK.‘ns!on of the dislinclion between being 
and non-l)(‘inr; involves this conception. Taking now 
the ideas of being, oi negation, and of Imit, we can combine 
them so as to form the complex conct option, being without 
limit, that is, infimite being. The o|)eration is, therefore, 
effected by the intellectual activity of reflexion and 
abstraction. The natural process will, however, be 
better seen by taking single attribute, for instance, 
that of power. We are immediately conscious of effort 
put forth, and of power exercised by ourselves. We can 
conceive this power vastly increased, its boundaries 

KaniJ e&ches. in harmony with the spirit of the rest of his 
gysteinTTEat musaUiy and subshtutiality are a priori categories of the 

uiulerstan« innate moulds or conditions which regulate our 

thinking* but have no validity as applied to things-in-thoiuselves. 

and his fnliowers have sought to explain both ideas as 
I'Soouctsi of custom " or association. If consistently followed out, 
ihe^ Kantian. and ...vitnisis docU-ines alike IcacT'tb abspfu£^^ 

T&e real valiility ’'of ’ the three ndtibhs,'' snhstaWh, and 

personal iSentity, must stand or fall together : and if the last is but 
an ilhiHiojx, ihoru can be absolutely no truth attainable by the mind 
of main On the relation between these ideas in the Sensist 
Philosophy, cf. Professor Knight's ^ pp. 156-— 159. Some 
acute criticism of flie 'Scotch sceptic is to be found in this little 
work. Notwithstanding certain points on which we deem the 
author to fee wrong* his chaptcars on the philosophy of liume are 
iticonumriibly superior to the superficial treatment of the subject 
fo foe found in the somewhat similar volume fey Professor Huxley, 
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pushed farther and farther back. We can imagine an 
agent capable of whirling round the earth or the solar 
system, just as we can swing a piece of string round 
our finger ; yet we are fully aware that the power of 
such an agent may be as rigidly limited as our own. 
But we are not compelled to stop here ; we may think 
“greater than that, and greater than that, and greater 
without any limits or boundaries at all^ Here we have 
the proper notion, faint and inadequate, but still truly 
representing infinite energy. 

We can similarly form the notion of infi 
ligence, holiness, and the rest; and then combining 
these we can conceive” an omnipotent, infinitely intel- 
ligent, all-holy Being, We have now reached as perfect 
a conception of God as is possible to the finite mind. 
It is absurd to describe this as a purely^negative notion. 
We ascribe to the Reality which we seek 
ourselves, every perfection we can conceive in the 
intensist form or degree we can imagine, and then we 
say; A lljk ai and mo re w ithmt a ^ y linfii t, Suj^ a cpnceptipn 
wants clearness and il^s^ hut it most c ertaip lv 

is”nofi pur^ thought of ah attribute 

Beii^ increased beyond the range of our fancy without 
any limit assuredly does not thereby annihilate the 
positive content of the idea already represented to our- 
selves. 

The Idea of — ^We have already more than once 
touched on our cognition of Space, so that but little 
additional treatment is necessary here. We have 
established the fact of an immediate or intuitive per- 
ception of surface extension through ^t least two of the 
senses — sight and touch. We have also shown the part 
played by motor smsations in experiences of solidity, or 
the third dimension of bodies ; and finally, we traced 
the growth and development of our knowledge of the 
material world. But the abstract conception of Space 
is not the same thing as the perception of an extended 
object, or a particular part of Space. It is a n abstrac - 
ttion founded on such individual acts, but rising a bove 
I ; '15Q3r”lle"'saDie*'’‘^^Re"'suT^^ 

I which' the ideas of whiteness, truth, the infinite, 
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; ana the same active supra-sensuous power by 
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are formed, operates in the present case. The mind 
observing a material object prescinds from its other 
qualities, and thinks only of the co-exisUnce of its parts 
outside of each other ; this is the notion of extension in the 
abstract. Of course, however, as in the case of the 
ideas of whiteness or being, long before the mind has 
elaborated this reflex abstract notion, it has directly 
apprehended objects as extended. Still, even the abstract 
notion of extension is not strictly identical with that of 
Space, The extension of a body is a property which 
belongs to the individual body itself, and moves about 
with it, just as its other qualities. Space, on the con-^'^ 
trary, we look upon as something fixed, — that in which 
bodies are contained, and through which they move., 
The space of any particular object is the interval or 
voluminal distance lying between its bounding super- 
ficies.^ Now, the human mind having once cognized 
the^ trinal dimensions of material bodies, and observed 
their motions, inevitably passes to the conception of 
the successive intervals or spaces which they occupy; 
it distinguishes between the extended thing and the 
room which the thing fills. Apprehending these separate! 
parts of space as immediately juxtaposed, it conceives! 
the continuity and the consequent oneness of space. | 
Further reflexion enables us to think of lines produced 
in all directions beyond the boundaries of the existing 
universe, and we thus reach the concept of ideal or 
possible space. Noting that there is no limit to the I 
possible production of such lines, we co nceive possible | 
smce dcs i'iif inite : not, however, „as . a ppsitiy^^ 

or.j:ealityj but_as_aS3.nexha^ The 

interval filled up By the entire physical universe is 
termed, in opposition to the imaginary region beyond, 
actual or real space. 

The Idea of Tiy .— The genesis of the idea of Time 
we have also paraally treated already. By observation, 
memory, and reflexion, we learn that some things — 
our own minds and external objects — endure, that they 
persevere in existence. Furthermore, by the same faculties 
we are made aware of the fact of in these 

beings which endure; but this at once gives rise to 
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the notion of Time. Chaij^ge, even in our own mental 
states, involves real iM ce$sion o{ one after the 

other; but the concept of a real succession contains 
the^nption of Jii^ie/^ Any single series of changes would 
aiKrd sufficiefii material for the idea; but we prescind 
from all particular successions and conceive the abstract 
possibility of events occurring one after the other, and 
this gives us the conception of Time in general. For the 
measurement of Time we select, as we have already 
observed, the movements of the heavenly bodies, so 
conspicuous for their regularity. Space and Time are 
thus not real entities existing in themselves indepen- 

deMty 2 of. ihe created uniyerse, and apart from all 

mental cons but neitKef are they pure fictions 

of the imagination. Both ideas have a real foundation 
in external fact : the one in the real objective extension 
of the physical world; the other in the occurrence of 
real change. Both imply the existence of an active 
supra-sensuous faculty, and the latter especially demon- 
strates the abiding identity of the indivisible mind 
which combines together the past and the present. 


Readings. — On Attention, cf. Balmez, op. dt. Bk. IV. §§ 7 — ii ; 
Carpenter, op. dt. c. iii. ; Ladd, op. dt. pp. 534 — 543. On 
Reflexion and Self-consdousness, St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 87, also De 
Veritate, q. 10, a. 8,9 ; Kleutgen, op. dt. §§ 102— 120 ; Balmez, op. dt. 
Bk. IX. cc. vii. viii. ; M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mill, c. v. ; Mivart, On 
Truth, c. ii. ; Courtney, Metaphysics of J. S. Mill, pp. On 

the Idea of Substance, cf. John Rickaby, Metaphysics, Bk. H. c. i.; 
Balmez, op. dt. Bk. IX. cc. i. iii. vii. ; Stockl’s Lehrbuch, § 31, On 
Causality, Rickaby, op. dt. pp. 304, seq. ; Kleutgen, §§ 300 — 
303; Balmez, Bk. X. cc. iv. v. viii. xi. xii. xvi. ,* Stockl, op. cit. 
i 45.^ On the Idea of the Infinite, Rickaby, Bk. I. c. vi. ; Kleutgen, 
op. ^ Pt y. cc. ii. iii. especially §§ 412— 419; Balmez, Bk. VIII, 
cc. iii. iv, vi. viii. and xv, ; Stockl, § 27. On Space and TimOt 
Rickaby. op. dt. Bk. XL iv, ; Kleutgen, f J 342—369. 
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CHAPTER XVlIl. 

NATIONAL APPETITE, DESIRE, FREE-WILL. 

As in sensuous life besides cognitive states we met 
with manifestations of conative activity, so in the 
higher grade of consciousness we find Appetency of 
a spiritual kind, which takes the form of Rational 
Desire or Volition. The term Desire is not exclusively 
confined to inclinations of the supra-sensuous order, 
for many yearnings aroused by the imagination of 
sensuous pleasures are so called. This, however, is 
but another instance of the intimate manner in 
which superior processes are mingled with inferior 
modes of psychical activity* 

Desire. — Desire may be defined as a mental state 
of longing or want aroused by the representation of some 
absent good. It is a form of consciousness superior 
to and more refined than that of appetite in the 
modem sense. Unlike the latter, it is not a mere 
bodily need, nor is it limited to a single mode 
and definite range of activity. Nevertheless, in 
common with appetite it involves a species of 
discontent and longing. Complete analysis of 
Desire understood in its proper meaning reveals to 
us three elements: a representation by the imagi* 
*• 
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nation of some end or object not actually enjoyed ; 
the appreciation of this object as good in harmony 
with our nature, or some portion of it ; and a 
resulting feeling of attraction towards the object. 
The two former are, perhaps, most accurately 
described as conditions, the last as the essence of 
desire. Thus I represent to myself the winning of 
a pri2:e, I apprehend such an event as pleasurable, 
and I am then conscious of a state of longing for 
its attainment. While Appetite has its birth in 
sensation, Desire proceeds from the activity of the 
imagination. The range of the latter is con- 
sequently vast, and in a rational creature, who can 
conceive boundless good, it is incapable of being 
satisfied by any finite object. 

Desire, strictly so called, must be carefully 
distinguished from volition or voluntary election. 
The state called Desire is necessarily aroused in 
some degree by the representation of a possible 
gratification, but the mind possesses the power 
of consenting to or resisting the attraction. In 
spite of our being drawn towards the desirable 
or d^ired object we can say. No. We can 
sometimes, at all events, struggle against the 
solicitation, and seek to banish it from our mind. 
It is in this act of rejection or ratification, in this 
vdo or fiat, that the freedom of the rational conative 
faculty is exhibited. The term Desire, it is true, is 
also applied in a wide sense to the state of longing 
fm some pleasure, when such longing has been freely 
i?#sent€d to and indulged ; but this lax use of the 
word shonM be carefully distinguished from Desire 
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understood as equivalent to involuntary tendency 
towards any apprehended gratification. We have 
thus three different grades of orectic or conative 
activity: Appetite in the modern narrow inter- 
pretation, or corporeal cravings present throughout 
all sentient life; Desire or yearnings involving 
imagination, and awakened by representation of 
absent good; and, lastly, Volition manifested in 
free surrender or resistance to involuntary desires.^ 

^ It has beau, much discussed in recent years whether all forma 
of appahiticy are only towards pleasure and from pain. Mill, 
Dr. Bain, and defcermimsts generally, maintain the affirmative. 

“ Desiring a thing and linding it pleasant, aversion to it and 
thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language* 
two different modes of naming the same psychological fact — to 
Blink of an object as desirable (unless for tne sake of its con- 
sequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thingj 
and to desire anything except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant is a physical and metaphysical impossibility,'* (Mill, Utili- 
tarianisptt p. 57.) Setsmingly unselfish impulses are merely the 
effect of association. Virtue, like money, originally desii-ed solely 
u a means to happiness, is later on pursued as an end in itself. 
This doctrine has been effectively refuted by numerous philosophers 
from Butler to Drs. Martineau and Sklgwick: (i) Appetites proper 
are cravings whose primary object is the exercise of an activity, not 
the pleasure thence proceeding — e,g, the formal object of Hunger is 
fo(Kl, not the subjective delight of eating ; though of course by a 
reflex act this pleasure may be made an end. (2) Many desires 
proper are primsixily ejctra-regarding, o,nd not aiming at the agent’s 
own pleasure— tho parental and social affections, sympathy, 
compa.‘>.sion, gratitude, wonder, the desire of knowledge, and tlm 
menial activities of pursuit, (3) ddie aim of rational volition is 
certainly not aiways pleasure. We can choose right for its own 
sake against the maximum pleasure. The formal object of appetite I 
is the good, not solely the pleasant ; it includes honum honestum as well 
as bonum deUctahiU. We may further urge {a) th© hedonistic paradox, 
Ilia!, that the deliberate pursuit of pleasure"— the only rational end ; 
of egoistic athics-”-is suicidal. Thus, the pleasures attached to 
benevolence, 8elf-sacrific<j, pursuit of knowledge, field sports, <&c., ; 
are annihilated if consciously set as the end of our act, (h) The 
assertion that all these now fqqiarently disinterested impulses are | 
originally the creation of pleasant associations is an appeal from 
consciousness to ignorance, and is by the nature of the case? 
incapable of proof, (e) The most careful observation of children 
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Desires may be classed as ultimate or funda- 
mental, and derivative. The most fumiaineiital 
desires are the yearning after happiness, the impulse 
toward perfection or self development, and the ijistinct 
of self-preservation. The longing for happiness is 
the most universal principle inanife.sted in the 
appetitive life of the soul. Hapjnness in i^neral 
we are necessitated to desire, but we are free in 
the selection of the form of it wliic.h we %vill seek. 
Malum qua malum cannot be the object of any 
human wish. Of not less impoilanee is the in- 
clination towards self-development. Tliere is in 
man an inherent inij)ulse towards activity, which 
is realized in the use of his various powers. The 
craving is not, however, satiated by the mere 
exercise of the faculty; there is in addition the 
desire to enlarge its range and increase its force. 
This desire of self-realization varies in both direction 
and intensity in different men, and at different 
periods of life ; but the inclination in some form 
or other is universal. The child, in whom poten- 
tiality is at its maxinunn, naturally exhibits this 
impulse in the mo.st conspicuous manner. Both 
physically and intellectually it is always trying to 
extend its power; and the ever-recurring '‘why’* 
exemplifies this primary appetite, just as well as 
the “play-impulse,” or the longing to test the 
capabilities of its tiny arms and ieg.s. The Emotion 
or Desire of Power is, as we shall see in a future 

confirms the view that they are subjects of n»nny cxti.i l■<stal<lil^s| 
impulses. (Cf. Sidgwick, o/jK/A&i, Bk. X • iv.; Wiiiiinosu, 

Thmy, Pt. H. Bk. I. c. v. md Bk U. c. 1. 1 j.) 
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Desires may be classed as ultimate or funda- 
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periods of life ; but the inclination in some form 
or other is universal. The child, in whom potetJ- 
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impulse in the most conspicuous manner. Both 
physically and intellectually it is always trying to 
extend its power; and the ever-recurring '‘why’* 
exemplifies this primary appetite, just as well as 
the “play-impulse,” or the longing to test the 
capabilities of its tiny arms and legs. The Emotion 
or Desire of Power is, as we shall see in a future 


Mnfims the view that they are subject* of many extr.i l•eKal(ling 

' ''' • Winunoau, 

Typ*^ 4fetMThm9, Vt. H. Bk. I.c. v. sad Bk 11. c. I. i j.) 
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chapter, but a development of this appetency. The 
instinct of self-preservation is universal throughout 
animal existence. Though not necessarily identical 
with either of the other two, it frequently coincides 
with both. There have been, of course, occasions 
when man has set at nought this radical principle 
of his nature, and deliberately compassed his own 
destruction. Still, in such cases we have merely 
the temporary triumph of the inclination towards 
happiness, which on its negative side appears as 
aversion from misery real or imaginary. 

I'he derivative impulses proceed from these fun- 
damental springs of action; or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say they are special forms or 
modes in which the fundamental principles reveal 
themselves. To the; tendency towards happiness 
belong the yearning for immortality, the love for 
society, the desire of esteem, and the like. Special 
forms of the impulse towards perfection and self- 
realization are the desire for knowledge, the moral 
sentiment, and the artistic instinct. Finally, the 
impulse of self-preservation is exhibited in the 
organic appetites, in anger, in antipathy, and in 
several other emotions. The relations between the 
more complex forms of emotion and these elemen- 
tary modes of appetency will be discussed in a future 
chapter. 

The physical appetites as the guardians of 
animal existence and well-being show themselves 
earliest in life. Desire proper, which is a more 
complex state involving a representative element, 
appears at a later stage. Its lirst manifestations 
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consist in ill-defined cravings for relief, containing 
only the vaguest niprcscnfatiim of th<; means or etid 
to be reached. As the child grows ohier, tuiselfi.sh 
impulses, such as sympathy, together with the 
longing for pleasures previously expe.rit.-nced arise. 
Free volition is born still later. It is not merely 
an outcome of appetite, nor yet a sensuous <i<‘sire, 
nor even an exercise of locomotive etntrgy. Dr. 
Bain and many determinists seem at times to 
confound Free-will with the power of movement; 
but the two are essentially distinct. The lamb 
and the chicken possess the latter from their entry 
into the world, whilst they never attain to the 
former. 

During the years of infancy and early child- 
hood, the human being is completely the creature of 
impulse, and only potentially separated in respect 
of moral action from the irrational animal. The 
precise date of the first exercise of k'nio-will, like 
that of the awakening of Self-consciousness, cannot 
be determined in any individual ; but it implies con- 
siderable develoiiment in the power of reflexion, 
and is long subsequent our chief locomotive 
acquisitions. Its simplest artd probably its earliest 
form consists in the inhibitioft of impulsive move- 
ment, — ^in self-restraint freely put forth at the recol- 
lection of a past prohibition or painful <!xpftricnce. 
The moral training which the child receives has a 
most important influence in the rapid development 
of this power of self-control. Judicious expressions 
of a|>proval and disapprobation on occasions of 
r^istthg or yielding to the solicitations of animal 
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liberty; and this faculty^ moral 

physical capabilities, is an<3 


exercise. 


Free-will. — We ha vet 
important thesis contaiti^*^ 

Psychology-that fundarj^^^;” this first book of 

truth, the Freedom of the j- 

duty to de^ole ah {hcV’'s^-^|: Accordingly, it is our 

solid establishment of this m<~, a or to t & 

. . ^^omentous doctrine, anci 

to the solution of the varxo^s fallacies and sophisms 

which have been invented to obscure its evidence, if 
unable to prevent its acceptance. This great philo- 
sophical truth, the M.2£S;LjLTbertv of UfaQ, branches 
out into all departments ^Sf-MSa^^S, and the 
view adopted on this subject should logically deter- 
mine the theory of life and morality, which is the 
practical- outcome of speculation. Ethics, Natural 
Theology, Ontology, and Cosmology all meet witb 
the phenomenon of the Human Will in one con- 
nexion or another ; and all Have to harmonize their 
conclusions with their creed on this point. If man 
does not possess Free-will, if he cannot by his own 
inherent personal energ:y oppose himself to the 
current of influences whicH sway him, whether in 
the form of inherited character, of early training or 
of present motives, then He is really nothing more 
than an irresponsible macHine. The mechanism 
may be most ingenious, tHe agencies at work in- 
numerable; but if his conduct is always the inevitable 
resultant of the forces playing upon him, there is 
•o essential differenoe in Icind between the acts 
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deliberately willed by him and the niovements of 
the madman, the brute, or the niiti clomL* 

It seems to ns, then, unaecoiiiitahly siiort- si fabled 
to the importance of the issiu:. Home! writers, 

however, appear to think the snliject should be 
excludiM'l Iroiii IVy(di<4o;,:v, and others have 

been foiiod to assert that evem in Kthic::s the doctrine 


of Freowill is of no practical siyminc.;oi<‘:e. It is 
hiirdly ncct'ssary say that it is those who deny the 
nrality of Freedom that usnatly ado|)t these views, k 
more surprising position still is that of tfiom* who 
maintain there is in reality no dispute at ail, and 
who undertake to reconcile the imaginary antago- 
nists. According to these sanguim*. pcac’(*nialo‘rs, 
both sides mean the same thing, and it is only 
inaccuracy of langnago and mutual misunderstand- 
ir'ig that allows any place for such a controversy. 
Making the most liberal allowances, h 0 #ever, for 
ambiguity of words and confusion of thought in 


* Mill (Logic^ Bk. VI. c. H. | % «. 3) »elc» !©■ wakis fc distinciloR 
heX'wmn £>$tmnim$m aad FaMm, Tim hUer do€lrin« hoitls, lie 
teaches, that all our acta are detcst-mlnecl by Ji$ii or eKteriwtl cir- 
cumstances, 'independently of our fe»dingi jwid volilkma. Deter- 
minism, on the contrary, madutalns that' nettem m dettirmiued by 
fc<*li-ng, then, they will certainly differ, The 

minist may' seek, to aron« good desires in himself or others; 
the fatalist will abandon the attempt m useless. But 

connexion with ihis” p‘>iot 
OT0rmIIs iiitd*bne’bf incorudutunciw, tttching that 

;^ur character is In part amenabi© to oiir will/’ {Emm. p. 511,) 
A. ■■■""•.I.' character is, of course, merely the imult'of Inharrlrf constltu- 
v-flou and personal ^ acts. The formar Is obvkmily 'beyond our 
■ control, and according to Mill the latter have a!! Iinxm mevltably 

/’’'predetermined by antecedent charaotw and cxiurnal infliRsuctis, 




until we reach infancy, where of coa»© there was no frosdom 
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j must in the determirdit theory have ever fe«t m intiefntiknt §f m% 
^ t/h. /’ comuui^ given as the shape of tea note ' m th# eotair 
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the treatment of this subject by numerous thinkers, 
it is still only an extremely superficial examination 
of the discussion which can leave the impression 
(iuit the dispute is merely a verbal one. To assert 
that the controvm-sy is only one of words, that there / 
is no real divergency of view, is virtually to affirm . 
that St. Thomas, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel — in fact, all thinkers of note ^ 
from St. Augustine to Mill and Schopenhauer, are ‘ 
on a vital pliilus<>()liic:il problem not simply mis- | 
taken, but utterly ignorant of what they are talking 
about. 

Will, or Raliaml Appetite in general, may be 
described as the faculty of inclining towards or 
striving after some object inkllcctually apprehended as 
good; but viewed strictly as a free power it may 
be defined as the capahility of self-determination. 
A volition is an act of Will. By Free-will or Moral 
Freedom^ is meant that endowment by which an 
agent, wlicn all the conditions requisite to elicit a 
volition are present, is enabled either to put forth 
or abstain from that volition. Free-wi ll thus 
implies that volitions are freely exerted by the .Ego 
or Person, and are not^ the necessary outcome of 
his nature anti the, atfractions of the moment. 

Now, many of man’s acts are not free. Control 

* The term* Liiertty and Pmiom *um used in more than one 
sense. Physical Liberty means immunity from physical compulsion 
or restraint inecesr.iias caactmnh). The unbridled horse is m this 
siKnification tree, the pri-soncr m a cell is not, though the latter Ls 
momlly free, while the former is in<!xora1)Iy determined by his 
nature (messUas natura). The object of l>hyUcal liberty is the actus 
imferatm, the movement comm;inded by tiio will; that at mral 
Ukriy ia the aetm eliciiiis, the vulitiun itself. 
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over our thoughts ceases during sleep; and even 
when awake, independently of automatic movements, 
such as breathing and winking, we perform many 
acts not clearly realized in consciousness, and others 
which though distinctly apprehended are yet done 
without reflexion. A long train of thought may thus 
have passed through our mind before we, by an act 
of self-consciousness, advert to the fact, and become 
aware that, although hitherto it has been inde- 
liberate, henceforth it is voluntary, and we are 
I responsible for it. An act of this kind is said to be 
I spontaneous,^ though not necessarily free or voluntary 
^ in the proper sense. 

The question at issue, then, is not whether 
ieoery action of man is free, but whether any 
laction is so. In the words of Mr. Sidgwick, 
^*^Is my voluntary action at any (every) moment 
( determined by (i) my character (a) partly inherited, 
f (b) partly formed by past feelings and actions, 

\ and (2) my circumstances or the external influences 
f acting on me at the moment? or not?’* Could 
my volition be predicted with absolute certainty 

* Ajccording to the definitions of the schoolmen, spontaneous acts 
am al those having their source within the agent, e.g, the move- 

( meats of the roots of a plant, as well as the impulsive or deliberate 
actions of bmtes or men. They merely exclude coaction, Volmtury 
acts in a lax sense are those proceeding from an internal principle 
I* j. ^)ontaneons) with the apprehension of an end. They exclude 
vnconsmons tendencies. VoluntaYy acts in the strict proper sense 
are deliberate or free. They imply not only an apprehension of 
the end sought, but a self-conscious advertence to the fact that we 
^ seeking it. The impul sive act of the brute or of man, which 
Is. the outcome jof h^ iiatSh&'Jl.s ''vblllnI SiT "'in tlie''’lS^^^ j i seri&ut 
m l^p dler*''^gnjfica^^ The — 

was n^ the schoolmen to denote only free or 
acts: komims designated all indeliberate action of 
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by one knowing my nature and all the forces! 
operating on me? “or is there a strictly in-J 
calculable element in it ? ” Or to put it other- 1 
wise : Is the consenting act of the Will always com- \ 
pletely determined by pre-existing circumstances? / 
Or ill yet another form : Given all the pre-requisites 
for a volition except that act itself, does it neces- j 
sarily follow? Determinists or Necessarians answer ; 
in the affirmative ; Libertarians or Indeterrninists ' 
say, No. 

We allow most readily, first, that a great 
part of man’s daily action is huleliberate, and is 
accoi'dingly merely the resultant of the forces 
playing upon him;® secondly, that where he acts 
deliberately, and exercises his power of free choice, 
he is greatly influenced by the weight of the 
motives ® attracting him to either side ; and, ffiially, 

® Unrefioxive action of tliis kind was happily termed by Dr. 
\V. G. Ward, ths sfmtancihs mpulss or inclination of the Will. (Cf. The 
Philomphy of Theism, Vol 1 . p. 2^6.) We have forrmilatcd the 
<|ue$ti(>n above in these several ways to make the issue as clear as 
possible. Mis-statement of the problem is even still a popular 
device of determinists. 

® It may be well here to define some of the more important 
iernn . Imfuise is a state of feeling tending to issue into action. 
Dr. Iiain\s definition of mlmitnry action as “ feeling-prompted move- 
ment " coincides with impulsive, but not strictly free action. Motive 
is whatever attracts the will, the apprehension of a desirable end, 
an agreeable consequence of my action viewed as m-mni* me. 
Desire is a craving, a yearning, a feeling of want, the mental state 
of uneasiness awakened by tlie representation of an absent good. 
Intention etymologically signifies the act of tending towards something, 
and is commonly described by the schoolmen as the tendency of the 
Will tomris some end through some means, (Cf. St. Thomas, la 
q. xii. a. x, 2.) It is thus opposed to choice, which refers to the 
selection of intermediate means. ■ If we wish to bring out the 
distinction between Intention and Motive, perhaps our best definition 
of the former will bo: a contemplated action or series of actions 
viewed as consciously accepted or consented to by the will. The Motive 
if Sk represented good vieww attracting me ; the Intention is the Will’s 
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as a consequence of this we allow that a being 
possessed of a perfect knowledge of all the forces 
operating on a man would be able to prophesy 
with the greatest probability what course that man 
will take. But, on the other hand, we assert enot- 
ph^ically that there are many acts of man which 
are not simply the resultant of the influences 
working upon him; that he can, and sometimes 
does, set himself against the balance of aggregate 
motive, natural disposition, and acquired habit ; 
and that, consequently, prediction with absolute 
certainty as regards the future free conduct of man 
isTrhpossible from mere knowledge of character and 
motives. 

The arguments usually adduced to establish the 
Freedom of the Will proceed upon thr^e different 
lines, the psychological, the e^ic^I, and the meta.- 
physical. 

A. Psychological Argument , — ^The first proof is 
that from the direct testimony of consciousness. It 
has been justly asserted that consciousness is the 
ultimate court of appeal in the science of mind. 
Beyond this the philosopher cannot go: a higher 
certainty than what it affords he cannot attain. 
Upon its assurances all our convictions, mathe- 
matical, physical, and moral, must ultimately rest. 
tConsequently, if careful and repeated introspection 
ji s the c lear declaration of conscious- 
pess that we are free in~tlie''exerai^^ oT' volitional 

Iwi of mbracmg a repre^ted good. Tlie mtmtum is always 
wliite the deswe^ or craving is not, unless consented to or ratified, 
is a deliberately formed inten km with r^ard to a tuture 
•eefoa oi acts or a remote end. 
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act§, such an ave rme nt must be admitted. If other 
scientific generalisations seem to conflict with the 
immediate truths of consciousness, they must be 
re-examined and modified until they can be 
harmonised with these latter. If propositions of 
the one class are really irreconcilable with those 
of the other, so much the worse for the former. 
They stand thereby disproved. At best they are 
inferences reached by a longer or shorter process 
of reasoning possessing a liability to error which 
certainly does not diminish with the number of 
links in the chain. Neither the principles on which 
the d^onstratipn rests, the facts from which it 
starts, nor a.ny of the judgments which form the 
intermediate_ steps of the argument can claiin an 
author ity higher ^than the assurance of our con- 
scio usnpss. It is clear, then, that no reasoned 
inference can claim to dethrone an immediate 
affirmation of consciousness. Now, consciousness 
most unmistakeably affirms in the moment of 
deliberate decision that we chose freely.^ Therefore 
we have freedom of choice, or Free-will. 


f This affirmation is accurately described by Mr. H. Sidg\vii^: / 
It is impossible for me to think at such a moment that my volition/ 
is completely determined by my formed character and the motives| 
acting upon it. The opposite conviction is so strong as to be abso- I 
lately un^aken by the evidence brought against it ; I cannot believe/ 
it to be il%sory. So far it is unlike the erroneous intuitions whic»^ 
occur in Ae exercise of the senses; as {e.g.) the imperfections of/ 
sight and hearing. For experience soon teaches me to re^jard these] 
as appearances whose suggestions are misleading ; bat no amount I 
of experience of the sway of motives even tends to make me distrust | 
my intuitive consciousness that in resolving after ddiberation l i 
exercise free choice as to which of the motives acting on me shall « 
prevail.” {Methods , of Ethics , ' Bk. I c. v. § a, L*fcef ^ 

^tions do not treat the subject so foil?. " 
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If a man asserts that he is aware c>f no internal 
experience of free dioice, then aie.unient with him 
is useless. Wc can only apinsil to the impartial 
mind anxious to attain truth. If any man within 
his own mental life discovers no pheiinmenon of the 
kind indicated, we cannot by any logical contrivance 
introduce it thither. But if internal observation 
assures hina of the reality of tins fact, wliich we 
know to exist in our own case, and which ilu‘ ethical 
and other judgments of mankind at large prove to 
be universal among rational men, then lie may rest 
convinced on the iti};heHt evidence which can be 
jjresented to his intellect, that he is endowed with 
Free-will, 

Although, however, we cannot demonstrate to 
any one the existence of a fact of conscious- 
ness, we may by an illustration awaken him 
to the perception of something which he already 
possesses. Supixjse, for instance, I am reading hard 
for an approaching examination, A less studious 
friend drops into my room some evening and asks 
me to go with him to the theatre to witness a new 
play which is having a great run. I have not yet 
seen the play and feel a considerable desire to do 
so. My friend is eloquent. I am, he urges, working 
too hard ; my health will break down unless I am 
prudent ; or I shall get hopelessly muddled by the 
day of the examination. A chang<>., a little relaxa- 
tion will do me all the good In the world, and 
improve my working power. Moreover, the piix:e 
is advertised to close before the examiuation, so 
that if 1 do not go mm I sbaU lose the cshatu;« of 
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seeing it. Listening to these arguments I feel the 
case for the theatre to be strong. On the other 
hand, I am very anxious to do well at the coming 
competition. I know, indeed, that a little recrea- 
tion might be judicious, but at the same time I feel 
sure that three or four hours of a run into the 
country would be the best investment. I weigh 
carefully the two courses and finally decide to stick 
by my books to-night, offering instead to take a long 
walk with my friend to-morrow afternoon. 

Now in this act I am conscious that I am 
choosing freely. The opposing attractions are about 
equal. I desire on the one hand the proximate vivid 
pleasure of seeing the play, on the other the remote 
but higher pleasure of doing my very best at the 
approaching contest. The determinist may, of 
course, allege that my deliberation is a mere struggle 
of motives, and that the strongest finally prevails ; 
but this assertion is in direct conflict with what 
internal observation reveals to me to be the case. I 
admit that often with weak-minded individuals, and 
occasionally in my own experience, the Ego or 
Subject seems to be passively swayed, or rather to 
allow itself to be so swayed, by the competing 
attractions, and finally to drift in the direction of 
the predominating enticement. But that is certainly 
not the situation here. If the testimony of con- 
sciousness after the most diligent and eyeful 
examination is of any value, I am positively sure 
that I am not in such a passive state. It is I who 
determine which group of motives is to prevail: 1 
freely choose: and in the moment of choice I feel the 
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mo^ complete assurance that the volition is a free 
aci on my partfi 

The conviction that I have cho-icn freely— tliat 
the situation lieinj; precisely tlie satin: I mip'ht 
have freely done the ojtposite renniins after- 
wards. I cannot for a moiiii'iit by any effort doubt 
tlnit the act of consent was within my jiower. It is 
quite possible of course that I inij^ht not have been 
able to Ko fo the theatre. I might have been 
paralyzed by a fit the next instant ; Intt in that act of 
decision I was iudiihitahly free. Suppose again I 
did the opposite, and yielding to the proximate 
pleasure accompanied my frii-ud. The e.ouviction 
is equally clear and irr<::.i .tible, both in tlie act of 
election and on my way, that I am acting ifeely. 

Or take another example of general a[>plication, 
Some thought or desire of a morally forbidden 
nature enters my mind: a malevolent feeling; an 
emotion of vanity; an impure image; or an angry 
impulse. The evil state may have been present for 
some time before I advert to its illicit character. 
So long as this is the case it is strictly involuntary 


^ What wi WM diractiv ami |x»ltively coascioiii of li mt Ihat 

*w« ate able tOiinove our we know by cx|wi«'uc« 

•uor yet that w shdt k &bk to choow in tlie ntsxt wsoomi ; tliia ttl»o 
is m Interne© and may ’be folsiBeti by tlrtith, &c:. The lifflnnation 
is that ww in^the moment of consent nr refumi I frwiy t'kfCL T'hw< 
too. is a positive not a iujr,*'«tivo r, Dr. Miviirt in itii adinb 

table chapter on **X>uiyatul rh\i:mr** *' in bis Lisww /w« Mtilufit 
p. ia2. states the position clearly. “ Asiertow of Fm-wiil do not 
of course maintain that they ar© conscious of wlmt i« extornal to 
their con$clou»niwSi as if they couM ie« as a ipsctiitcir that tixtemiil 
and intwna! Influences do not in canes thrir ; 

but what th« do assert Is that they thewselv* in iks im$ oj 
dmidk^ eacerclse 'Ocoasionally a f»® p:^wm or choice* tor whicp 
Choloe thspf art justly 'res^jo^nil'l^^ 
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and I am not responsible for it- Now, however, 
becoming aware that I ought to reject it, I en- 
deavour to do so by turning away my mind from 
it. The thought recurs, and the struggle may be 
very troublesome and annoying before I finally 
conquer. 

This we believe to be a not infrequent experi- 
ence of most men, at any rate of all men endea- 
vouring to lead moral lives.® Yet a clearer disproof 
of Determinism cannot well be conceived. Suppose 
that we were free, what more cogent evidence could 
we have? At every instant of the struggle I am 
resisting manfully the predominant gratification. 
On the most unequivocal testimony that my con- 
sciousness can afford me I am convinced that I 
can only too easily give way, and that it is by 
painful effort I restrain myself from so doing. 
Throughout the combat I distinctly realize that 
it is wrong to yield, and the motive of doing right 
possesses for me a genuine attraction; but still 
it is a complete perversion of facts to say that my 
cognition of the rightness of this course converts 
it into a pleasure which for me out-balances the 
agreeablciiess of the gratification, and inexorably 
draws me to this side. The careful and impartial 
observer of his mental states will consider it just 
as credible that the temptation does not exist at 
all, as that he is not fireely resisting, freely striving 

» Dr. W. Ward justly contends that the earnest practical 
Christian must have incomparably more experience of this free 
resistance to temptation, than men who repudiate the reality of 
holinoss and sinriilnnss in the Christian sense of these term*. 
iPhiiotophy of Thmm, Vol. I. pp. agd — 260.) 
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against the more pleasant course. liisii|)erable 
difficulties to a im,'atnccive<i theory can, of course, 
always he met by asserfiiif' that the. ob.served facts 
whicli cuiillict with it are “illusions,”’ but such pro- 
cedure is a confession that the tlu'ory in question is 
in a bad way; and win-re the evidein'e is as deci.sive 
as in the present case, it is nothing hut a blind effort 
to bolster up a hasdess supra ill. ai. 

B. Ethical Ayi;uint-nL — “Tinm cansl for thou 
ouglitst.” Duty, Obli^ationf Hi'^pimsiluliiy, Marit^ all 
imply moral litu-rty. Kant, widely as he fieviated in 
other respects from ancient modes of thought, ntcog- 

nised that Free-will lies at tlie root of Ethics 

that it is, in fact, an ahsohitely essentia! condition 
of morality. Consequently, he appt-als to the 
existence of moral obligation as an irrefragable 
proof of liberty. The inference is perf«:ct!y just. 
If we to abstain from a ftjrlndden gratifica- 

tion no matter how pleasant it would be to us, if 
we are to be held rcsponsihlc for our lieliberate con- 
sent to it, if we are mentonous and dcaerving of 
approval for resisting it, then assuredly we must be 
possessed of Free-will, we must be capable of 
yielding just as well as of refusing to yield, and 
our act must not be the mere inevitable outcome 
of our circumstances, internal and external. 

If then Determinism be true, every volition 
elicited is the resultant of the attractions operating 
at the time upon our character, in part iiibmltcd, 
in part formed by past experience. Now, as 
to the inherited element, m have had nothing 
to say, and w* are in no way responaible for 
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it. But neither are we an atom more account- 
able on determinist grounds for our acquired habits — 
the factor due to past experience ; nor yet for the 
force of the motives at present operating. The 
latter are obviously independent of us; we have 
not the power of making the less pleasant attrac- 
tion more pleasant; we have no Free-will to resist 
the greater gratification. Finally, as regards our 
acquired habits, they have been formed by a series 
of volitions precisely similar to the present, in oo 
one of which, on the determinist hypothesis, were we 
more free than now. The simple truth is, that on 
the necessarian view the life of each individual, 
whether good or bad, is a series of events over 
which he has no more control than a cork on the 
surface of the sea has over its own movements. 
Man, indeed, like the brute or the maniac, feels, 
whilst the cork does not, but there is no essential 
difference as to the voluntariness, and therefore as 
to the morality of his acts. His nature is given to 
him : his character is made for him : and his every 
volition is inexorably ruled by forces which he 
cannot restrain. 

Now, it is very important that this should be 
clearly recognised. “On the Determinist theory, 
ought, responsibility, desert, and similar terms should 
be used, if at all, in new significations.”^® Soaie 

H. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, Bk. I. c. v. § 2. Dr. Matidsley. 
op. cit. p. 415, admits tbis. He teaches that belief in moral freedom 
may have b^n socially nseful in former times, bat is no longer 
necessary. ** The doctrine of Free-will, like seme other doctrines 
that have done their work and then, bang no longer of any rise, 
have undergone decay, . . . was necessary to promote the evoiulion 
of mankind up to a certain stage.” (p. 421.) It is strang^y argued 
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supporters of the doctrine frankly avow 
others appear to consider that the publi 
sufficiently prepared for such a commuj 
other words, if Determinism is true the i 
race have been hitherto under a mos 
delusion. For the universal consent o] 
expressed in the languages, literatureSj 
all times emphatically affirms that th< 
thing as real moral obligation^ as cecco 
merit, and the rest. All men place j 
between certain acts done indelibei 
voluntarily, and similar acts done de 
voluntarily, which implies that the la* 
and the former are not. It is true th 
cerate the maniac in an asylum, and qi 
cholera patient, just as we imprison tl 
criminal. But we make the widest cor 


hy Mr. Sidgwick that the question of Free-will lias ^ 
ing on Systematic Ethics, op. dt. c. v. §§ 4. 5. 
troversy comes to this : If we mean by the Scie7ice 
the exposition of a code of judicious rules of indiv 
p^chologicai account of the formation of habits, 
usdul social sanctions, then, perhaps, the probli 
might be ignored in such a "systematic** treatise, 
Seimee of Ethics we mean, not a body of precepts 
somehow or other assumed, but a Moral Philosoj 
sofhiml determination of the right end of human ac 
of the grounds of Duty or Moral Obligation, a rat 
the moral convictioiis of man universally embodie 
dhical terms and ideas— responsibility, merit, ap] 
^^. 3 ^ adequate treatment of the most wid^ 
ethical virtues — then, and such is of course 
muthy of the name of the Scums of Ethics, then 
the Will is not merely not a side issue : it is a nw 
important questicm penetrating to the very found 
Phil^ophy. The fact that leading determinists such 
and Dr. Maudsley, as a Ic^cal consequence of their 
to actkm makes the mgnificance 
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tinction between the states of these men in our own 
minds. The two former we do not consider responsi- 
ble for the harm they have caused, though it may far 
exceed that of the latter. We take measures to 
prevent their innocently doing further evil, and we 
may even apply painful remedies; but we do not 
consider them deserving of moral censure, we do 
not blame them. The act of the madman, the act 
of the somnambulist, and the involuntary act of the 
sane man, are precisely of that kind with which 
necessarians identify all our conduct. These actions 
are inevitably determined by character, partly in- 
herited, partly acquired, and the motives operating 
on the agent at the moment. Consequently, we say 
he could not help it, he had not control over himself 
at the time, he is not guilty. 

Some acts of this class may, indeed, possess 
a certain culpability indirectly or remotely through 
negligence, or in so far as the previous conduct 
of the agent may have led to his present state, 
and we may on this account blame him; still, 
looking solely at the present act, we say it was 
not truly culpable, as he was not free. The same 
acts done freely we visit with intense disapproba- 
tion. We hold that the agent was responsible 
for them, and that they were not the outcome of his 
circumstances, but due to his free choice, his deli- 
berate consent; and we make precisely the same 
distinction in our own case. We are conscious of 
our own keen reprobation and remorse for harmful 
acts freely consented to, whilst for the same done 
indeliberately there may indeed be the liveliest 
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regret, but there is no self-condemnation^ unless we 
can trace them up to some free culpable volition. 
The converse holds as regards beneficial action, 
and the reader may easily conceive examples. 

The denial, then, of Free-will is not merely a 
rejection of the most manifest declarations of con- 
sciousness in a question upon which this faculty is 
the highest judge, but it is a repudiation of the 
universal conviction of mankind corroborating that 
testimony. Determinism necessarily maintains that 
the ideas of responsibility, merit, approval, and duty, 
as apprehended by mankind, are fictitious inventions; 
and that man so far from being a free personal 
agent, capable within a certain limited extent 
of shaping out his moral career, is as completely 
a creature of circumstances as the rudderless ship 
driven before the storm. The fact that some 
d^erminists shrink from such a conclusion, or 
may apparently themselves lead moral lives, in no 
way affects the question. It is a matter of logic, of 
philosophical principles, and not of sentiment or 
iadividuaJ practice; and it is of the very utmost 
knportance that the issue should be clearly realized, 
C. MelMpk^smd Argufmni.—Tho, third form of 
pDOcff used in estaMishiii^ the Freedom of the 
Witt fa sometimes called the Metaphysical Argu- 
mauL The distaste for metaphysical speculation, 
wfakdi has held sudb complete sway in this country 
during the last two centuries, and which so 
sarioudy damaged the best writers of the Scotch 
i^hool, has virtually ostracized this argument from 
Eni^is^ j^ih^sophical literature. We readily admit 
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that it is of very little use for the sake of con- 
verting a man who is not convinced of the 
existence of Free-will by the preceding lines 
of reasoning; But, on the other hand, it has the 
ridvantage, which they do not possess, of showing 
the cause of our freedom, and the natural continuity 
of that freedom, as long as reason remains to us in 
this life. We do not of course mean by this, that 
there is moral liberty involved in every use of 
reason. We have already pointed out that freedom 
is limited to those states of mind in which we advert 
to thouglits and desires that have occurred to us, 
and in winch we are thus in a reflex manner con- 
comitantly aware of the character of these thoughts 
— of their real or apparent worth, of their value 
estimated from a moral, a prudential, or a hedo- 
nistic standpoint. As often as the mind is in such 
a condition-— and every man’s experience assures 
him of its frociuency — we are free to indulge or 
resist the thought, to foster or struggle against the 
desire. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that the 
Will is a rational appetite: an appetite which 
embraces nothing of necessity, except what is 
api)rchcnd(id as desirable in every respect. The 
Rational Will can be irresistibly drawn only by 
that which reason proposes as so universally 
attractive that it contains no dissatisfactory feature. 
As long as the thought of an object reveals any 
disagreeable aspect, the Will has not that which it 
is naturally longing for— perfect happiness — and 
it is able to reject this object. The Will is moved 
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to desire an object only in so far as that object is 
good. Appetite is in truth merely tendency towards 
good, whatever form that good may take ; and an 
object which contains any deficiency is the reverse 
of desirable so far as that feature is concerned. If, 
then, attention is concentrated on this point and 
withdrawn from those which are attractive, the 
object loses its enticing force. But during this 
present life no object presents itself to the inteb 
lect as attractive under cdl aspects when we advert 
to its mine , — that is, in the mental situation for 
which liberty is claimed* As regards finite goods it 
is obvious that, either in the difficulty of their 
acquisition, or in the uncertainty of their pos- 
session, or in their possible incompatibility with 
our highest good, there is always something on 
account of which they are undesirable, and for 
which man may turn away firom them to seek the 
infinite good — God Himself. At the same time it 
is equaly clear that man is not at present drawn 
inevitably in this latter direction, l iie inadequate 
and obscure notion of God possessed in this life, 
the difficulty of duty, the conflict of man’s pride 
and sensuality with virtue, all make the pursuit of 
our true gCM>d disagreeable in many respects to 
human nature, so that we can only too easily and 
frMiy almndon it. The clear apprehension of an 
Infinite Good, such as is given in the Beatific Vision 
of the blessed in Heaven, would of course remove 
this freedom. The biased cannot help loving God 
above aH things ; we, however, though necessitated 
to seek aftat good in some shape or other, are at 
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liberty to reject any particular form of it presented 
to us. 

Our Freedom, accordingly, lies in our power 
of choosing between the manifold kinds of good 
which are ever conceivable by the Intellect; it is, 
in fact, a free acceptance of intellectual judgments 
concerning the desirability of thoughts and external 
actions. Free-will is, therefore, a result of man’s 
possession of a spiritual faculty of cognition whose 
object is the universal, and which can conceive 
unlimited and unalloyed good. Consequently, where 
such a power does not exist, as in the case of brute 
animals, moral liberty is absent. 

The establishment of Free-will by the two 
former arguments demonstrates that independently 
of the intellect we are endowed with a spiritual 
faculty, an activity superior to matter, and not 
completely controlled in its operations by the 
physical organism. This in truth is the rock of 
offence. If the Will is free, then there is more in 
man than an organised frame. A spiritual activity 
must proceed from a spiritual substance. If the evidence 
for freedom was impartially weighed like that bear- 
ing on any ordinary scientific question, we cannot 
conceive that there would be a moment’s hesitation 
in pronouncing in its favour. It is the distasteful- 
ness to certain minds of the inevitable consequences 
of that doctrine — ^the admission of a spiritual 
principle, a rational responsible soul with a future 
life of reward or punishment, that causes many 
determinists to shut thek eyes to the irrefragable 
nature of the argument. 
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Objections against Free-Will. — ^We will now 
sketch briefly the leading objections urged against 
Free-will. It will be best to discuss them in their 
most modern form, for, although a tolerably extensive 
study of the literature of the subject has con- 
vinced us that there is not a single difficulty of any 
real force put forward to-day which was not in its 
essential features familiar to the philosophers of the 
thirteenth century, nevertheless the dress in which 
objections appear has inevitably changed. Since many 
of these in their new attire claim to be the outcome of 
modem science, we will treat them under the heads of 
the several branches of knowledge to which they 
belong. We will start with those which are asserted to 
proceed from the study of the mind itself. 

^ A. Psychological Difficulties. — i. Many deter- 
minists devote a considerable quantity of abuse to the 
doctrine of Free-will, as a fitting exordium to prepare 
the reader’s mind to make proper estimate of the pm 
and cons. Thus, Dr. Bain characterizes his opponent’s 
view as incomprehensible and unintelligible. Free-will is 
“ a power that comes from nothing, has no beginning, 
follows no rule, respects no time or occasion, operates 
without impartiality ; ” and reasonably enough he looks 
on such a conception of voluntary action as ‘‘repugnant 
alike to our int^gence and to our mqral sentiment.” 
In the same strain Dr. Maudsley : “ A self-determining 
win is an unmeaning contradiction in terms and an 
inconceivability in fact.”^ Such rhetorical devices are 
to be met by simple denial. That the mind possesses at 
tim^ the power of firee choice, of freely yielding to or 
resisting agreeable attractions, that it is not always 
inevitably determined in the direction of the greatest 
apparent pleasure is at least as intelligible a proposition 
as its contradictory. Moreover, since it expresses what 
is practically the universal conviction of mankind, it 
caxmot be self-evidently absurd. 

® Bamtkrns Will (srcj Edit.), pp 483, 490, 500. 

^ Op. ciU. p. 412. 
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2. The ^‘obnoxious terms, necessity and liberty,*’ 
are denounced as inapplicable and misleading, and the 
notions attached to such terms as “responsibility** 
require, it is held,^ considerable overhauling. The 
answer here is obvious enough: a theory that finds 
itself in opposition to the most familiar terms in the 
language cannot claim to be a very accurate exponent 
of thought. Language, as we have said, has been well 
described as fossilized thought, and for this reason 
pliilology may afford valuable assistance in dealing 
with some psychological problems. If, then, the ideas 
awalomed in men’s minds by such words as self-control, 
accountability, merit, moral liberty, are absurdly in conflict 
with the determinist theory> well, so much the worse 
for that theory. 

3. It is alhrmed that our own internal experience is 
in nivour of the necessarian view. Introspection tells 
us that we are always determined by motives ; and it is 
denied “ that we are conscious of being able to act in 
opposition to the strongest present desire or aver- 
sion.” By “strongest,” is meant strongest estimated 
in quantity of pleasure or pain* Now, here we come to 
the point of assertion and denial about an ultimate fact 
of consciousness which is incapable of demonstration, 
and which each must examine for himself. We hold 
that each man’s own internal experience reveals the 
fact that he can at times resist the strongest desire or 
aversion, and we believe that most men, at least occa- 
sionally, do so. In involuntary acts we admit also that 
we are inevitably necessitated by our character and the 
motives operating upon us. Even in deliberate choice 
we are mflmmed by the greater weight of motive on 
one side, but we are not inexorably determined thereby. 

4. “ The strongest motive always prevails.” This is 
either a tautological statement, or it is untrue. If 
strength of motive is to be determined by its final 
prevalence, then it is an identical proposition affirming 
tlie undeniable truth that the motive which prevails, 

Bain, op. cit. p. 485, and Mill, Exam. c. xatvl 
w Mill, Exam. (2nd Edit.), p. 505. 
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massive evidence to be derived from human conduct, 
and from our intc;rpretation of such conduct, points to 
the conclusion that actions, sensations, emotions, and 
thoughts, arc subject to causal determination no less 
rigorous than the inov<nncnts of the planets.” 

This objection, how(iver, really proves nothing against 
our doctrine. For, [a) such predictions and judgments 
deal plainly with external acts of which a large part are 
indeliberate, and so necessitated by circumstances. 
(J) Even as regards deliberate actions, unless where 
they have an importantly marked moral character, men 
follow freely the spontaneous impulse of the will, 
which is the resultant of character plus motives. The 
most^ thorougli going libertarian allows that man’s 
will is influenced, though not inexorably constrained, 
by these forces; and hence Christian teachers of all 
times have laid the grciatest stress on the formation of 
virtuous habits. (<?) Even where the morality of an act 
becomes prominent, it is only men aiming at a virtuous 
life that f^xpumtly resist the solicitations of pleasure, 
(i) That in an unreflexive mood we should seciin to 
consider other men’s acts to be completely determined 
by character and motives, is qtiitc explicable on the 
princii)lcs of mental association. These forces have 
admittedly great influence, and they are the only factors 
of the case which come within our cognizance. Accord- 
ingly, the unknown element of the will being always 
neglected, tlie observed agents, by a mental process 
suraciently^ illustrated by our opponents, impress tliem- 
selves vividly on our mind, especially in connexion 
with successful predictions, and so cause the existence 
of the unseen clement to be forgotten. {e\ Finally, 
when we reflect upon the delil)erate moral acts of 
othep, we most certainly do not believe them to be the 
inevitable outcome of their circumstances, as is shown 
by our allotment of praise and blame. 

7* **The conviction of freedom is an illusion.” 
Spinoza stated briefly and clearly this argument so 
generally adopted by recent necessarians. ** Men,” 
says the father of modern Pantheism, ** deceive them* 
^ op. dt. p. lot. 
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selves in thinking that they are free. On what is this 
opinion based ? On this alone, that they are conscious 
of their acts, but ignorant of the causes which deter- 
mine them. The idea which men form of their liberty 
arises then from this, that they do not know the causes 
of their actions.”^^ To this we may reply, that no 
h3^othesis, however absurd, that was ever invented 
regarding any problem, could be effectively disproved, if 
it might conveniently dispose of ugly facts by calling 
them “ illusions.’' If then, as the objection allows, 
after the most careful interrogation of consciousness, 
we be convinced that we are free, and if this conviction 
be confirmed by universal judgment, then the psycho- 
logical theory which has to meet this affirmation of 
consciousness with a denial incapable of proof is in a 
hopeless plight. The difficulty is also upset by another 
consideration. In spontaneous indeliberate acts we^ are 
often precisely in the state here depicted — ^“conscious 
of our acts, but ignorant of their causes ” — ^yet we do 
not hold them to be free, but clearl}^ distinguish them 
from those other acts where we struggle to resist the 
aggr^ate of preponderating attractions.^ The simple 

^ Cf. Maudsley, op. cit. p. 409. 

** Mr. Sully, who teaches that the conviction of freedom is an 
illtmon, admits that ** reflexion does undoubtedly modify the 
actions of the motives to some extent” {Outlines^ p. 671), but, 
because ** this act of reflexion has its own motive,” he implies that 
it is inevitably determined. Thus, whenever at any period in 
life a temptation to commit a wicked action occurs to me, whether 
I dial! reflect on its shameful side and abstain, or yield at once, is 
always oompfetdy predetermined by circumstances beyond my 
controL^ We may here express our surprise {a) that Mr. Sufiy 
Acrfd i^QWEe the difference between the will requiring a motive 
— m af^eheaded end, an object somehow desirable — ^and 
being ii^orably determine by the strangest motive, the pre- 
paid^ting pfeasnre; (b) that acknowledging Psychology “has 
its own proper method, introsp^tion ” (p. v.), nay, after even 
energetic^y vindicating the efficiency of this instrument against 
Comte, be should, on the dubious testimony of merely supplemen- 
tary aids, IHogically repudiate the clear and manifest decisions of 
what he has allowed to be the highest authority ; and also (c) that 
holding eve^ act of the mind to be rigorously predetermined for us, 
he shemid in aneffher part of the same volume define nUmUon as, 
**the mitm' Mlf-Mrectim &J fhs mini to any object that mes&kts itsell 
It the ncmait.” 71^) 
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truth is that our consciousness of freedom is not a 
mere negative feeling springing from ignorance of the 
forces constraining us, but a positive apprehension that 
we freely decide — that we ourselves put forth personal 
causation. 

8. The fiction of Free-will, it is said, has its root in 
the. illusion, that the mind is at any moment not merely 
the aggregate of conscious states then present, but 
something persisting amid these changing phases. 
“The collective ‘ 1/ or ‘self,’ can be nothing different 
from the feelings, actions, and intelligence of the indi- 
vidual.”^^ “ Considered as an intemai perception, the 
illusion consists in supposing that at each moment the 
ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exists.” 
Here, of course, we again reach ultimate and funda- 
mental differences of view. We deny that the ego is 
merely an aggregate or a series of states, and we ask 
for proof. The unity of consciousness refutes such a 
doctone. If there were not a permanent abiding prin- 
ciple or subject, underlying our transient conscious 
states, then memory, reflexion, comparison, and reascm- 
ing would be utterly impossible.^ , . , • 

Q. Mr. Spencer urges : “ Either the ego which p 
supposed to determine or will the action is pre^nt m 
consciousness, or it is not. If it is something wh«i » 
not present in consciousness, it is something of winch 
we are unconscious — something therefore of whose 
existence we neither have nor can have any 
If it is present, then, as it is ever present, it can at 
each moment nothing else than the state of con^^ 
ness simple or compound, passing at that moment. * 



tmguishea writer w legict ^ 
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seem to have been included. From ^ ^ 

tives does the asserted conclusion follow, and the 
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ceded by another event ; or, To every event there is 
sonic antecedent which happening it happens.” 

In the plienumenaiist account of this law there is a 
lanientable confiKsioii of two distinct truths of quite 
diiferont orders. The one is thti pvincipU cf causality — 
‘‘nothing can begin to exist witlnmt a cause;” the 
other, the law of the uniformity of nature — “ the same 
causes produce the same effects,” or, the laws of 
nature arc constant/’ The former is a necessary meta- 
physical principle, and we have explained its bearing 
on free volitions in the previous answer. The latter 
generalisation is a contingtait truth which wet can easily 
conceive reversed. Suppos<i now that uniformity was 
proved from experience in (lie region of physical science 
— a task which the Empirical Philosophy is utterly 
unable to accomplish. There would yet not have been 
made a single stej) towards tluj demonstration of unifor- 
mity wit lin the s[)liere of mind, where the phenomena 
arc of an utterly opposite character. Again, it within 
the total assemblage of mental states we find tlie law 
to generally prevail, the inference as to its universality 
may be more or less probable until our internal experi- 
ence brings before us a distinct exception. As soon as 
this occurs — -and our illustrations we consider have 
established the iixct—apriori probability becomes worth- 
less, and our inductio per emmerationem simplicem falls to 
the ground. The truth is, that liiough the law of unifor- 
mity niay govern the subsequent series of events pro- 
ceeding from an originating cause, it does not regulate 
the primary originating cause itself.^® 

0 r. Bain’s Logic, Vol. 1 . p. 27. Cf. also p. 226, and M ill’s 
Logic, Bk. Ill c. V. § 2. Mill endeavoured, and as is now generally 
admitted unsuccessfully, to prove this law. For an elTective confu- 
tation of Mill’s reasoning, cf. Logic (present series), pp. 80—88. 
Dr. Bain abandons the atuunpt as lioptdcss. On the confusion of 
the principle of causality with the uniformity of nature, cf. B^owler’s 
Inductim Logk, pp. 24—26; also, Professor Knight’s pp. 161— 
163, 

^ An admirable exposure of the futility of this difBculty was 
given in an article by Father Herbert Lucas in The Month, February, 
1877, pp. 248, seq. We wish to express our obligatnms through- 
out the present chapter to the three valuable papers on the subject 
of Ftfe-will contributed by him to that periodical during that year 
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C. Objections drawn from Physiology, Physics 
AND Statistics. — Physiology , — According to some phvsi- 
dogists, e,g,. Dr. Maudsiey, G. H. Lewes, and Luys 
Physiology has disproved the freedom of the Will 
This science, it is asserted, has established that the 
connexion between bodily and mental states is so 
intimate and continuous that each modification of the 
mind IS inexorably conditioned by some definite 
molecular change in the substance of the organism. 
Put since^ the uniformity is rigid among the corporeal 
changes, it must ^ be equally so among the mental 
correlates. To this we may reply, that equally dis- 
tinguished authorities on physiological science deny 
any such conflict as is alleged between Free-will and 
that science.29 As regards the facts asserted we admit, 

oi course, a very close dependence of mind on body, 

the scholastic doctrine that the soul is the form of the 
body always laid stress on this truth,— but we emphati- 
cally deny that anything approaching to the shadow of 
a proof that every act of the former is conditioned and 
determined by the latter has been made out. 

Physics ,^ — ^The establishment of the Law of the 
conservation of Energy — “the sum of the kinetic 
energies in the universe remains con- 
stant —IS asserted to have disproved Free-will. The 
admission of Free-will, it is alleged, introduces innumer- 


^ Carpenter, and Ladd. Dr. 

is replete with excellent observa- 
tois on this subject. See especially Introduction to 4th Edit, 
seq Nothing of scientific value which Phjiiological 
to Ofier^ ^ aBy clear Hght on the Jroblei of 
the &pdow of the will.' . . . When M Lnys. for example, 


fnrrwi mac. in lact, me oDject is only 

conjurer, the brain. ‘ because the cell- 
cbj^t resides has b^ previously set vibrating 
conscionctTrLc ^ IS controverting a plain and universal dictum of 
iHs pnyate and unverifiable hypothesis on a 
Physiology^ where exports and novices are 
Dostulaff^^w^ disproves nor verifies the 

accordingiy this postulate must be raised 
^^^eussed oa other grounds**’ (Ladd*s Fhysmkgicta 
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Carpenter’s Mental Physiologv is replete with excellent observa- 
tions on this subject. See especially Introduction to 4th Edit, 
pp. xiv. seq. “Nothing of scientific value which Physiological 
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the *firadoiii c£ the will,^ . . , When M Luys, for example, 
maintains that to ima^ne * we think of an object by a spontaneous 
effort of the mind is an Ulmim,* and that, in fact, the object is only 
fwced on ns by the cunnii]^ conjurer, the brain, * because the cell- 
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ia the htma,* he is controverting a plain and universal dictum of 
consciousness by his private and unverifiable hypothesis on a 
question of cerebral Physiology whmre experts and novices are 
alike ignorant. Physiology neither disproves nor verifies the 
postulate of free-will; accordingly this postulate must be raised 
and discussed on otbec grounds**’ (Ladd’s PhysioU^iml P^^l&gyt 
¥ 544 ^} 
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able fountains of energy of an utterly incalculable 
character, which would change indefinitely the exist- 
ing quantum. Here we may reply, in the first place, 
the Will does not create but direct the application of 
energy already in existence. Again, the animal 
organism is “a delicately constructed machine of 
such a kind that “ in the human being a very small 
and obscure transmutation of energy in the mysterious 
brain-chamber may determine some violent motion.” 
Now, as regards the living organism, it cannot be pre- 
tended that the Law of the Conservation of Energy has 
been, or indeed can be, verified in any but an approxi- 
mate manner. Consequently, the infinitesimal incre- 
ments due to the slight interferences of psychical 
influence necessary for all the requirements of Free- 
will would be utterly inappreciable. The testimony of 
consciousness thus stands uncontradicted by the great 
generalization of Physics.®^ 

Statistics , — It is stated that Free-will is disproved 
by the existence of the Moral sciences. Buckle, who is 
the classical author on this line of attack, maintains 
that the actions of men “vary in obedience to the 
changes in the surrounding society, * . • that such 
variations are the result of large and general causes 
which, working upon the aggregate of society, must 
produce certain consequences without regard to the 
volition of those particular men of whom the society 
is composed.” Logically enough, he concludes that 
“suicide is merely the product of the general condi- 
tions of society, and the individual felon only carries 
into effect what is a necessary consequence of pre- 
ceding circumstances.” This is proved by the evidence 
of statistics, “ a branch of knowledge which, though 
still in its infancy, has already thrown more light on 

•• Cf. The Unsem Unvmse, § 181. 

® Cf. Father Lucas, loc. cit. pp. 249 — 252. Fcmt two other modes 
of reconciling Free-wili with even the most exact realization of the 
law, cf. The Unsmt Unwerse, §§ 111, 112, 229, where the views of 
Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, and Professor Tait on the subject 
will be found. Lotze, Microcosmm, Bk. II. c. v. n. 5, has some good 
remarks cm the same point. 
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the study of human nature than all the sciences put 
together,” The same objection adopted by r.lill, 
Dr. Bain, and most other determinists, is evidemiy 
considered by them to be one of their most irresistible 
arguments. Nevertheless, after a careful examination 
it appears to us singularly weak and superficial, and 
we are convinced that some of the acute minds who 
have advocated it would never have been misled as 
regards its value, if Necessarianism was not already a 
foregone conclusion. We will first recall the precise 
point at issue^ The defenders of moral freedom main- 
tain that within a certain limited sphere man’s volition, 
and consequently his action, is not inevitably prede- 
termined by his character and surroundings. They 
admit: (a) that his spontaneous or indeliberate acts 
are merely the outcome of motive and disposition; 
{b) that he can never act without some motive — the most 
common forms of which being immediate pleasure, 
permanent self-interest, and duty ; (c) that even in deli- 
berate or free actions he is largely influenc&d^ though 
not cmstfomed, by superior force of attraction. Thus, 
a man accustomed to give way to a particular tempta- 
tion, will very probably yield again — though of course 
ffsdy — when it recurs. It is now at once evident how 
easily general uniformity, even in individual conduct, 
is reconcilable with the libertarian view. Further- 
more, statistics deal with societies of men, not wdth 
the particular human being, and there is no con- 
tradiction in the existence of regularity among actions 
of the community taken as a whole, while the members 
freely vary. It is precisely because individual actions 
are not reducible to any fixed law, or capable of repre- 
^ntation by any numerical calculation, that statistical 
averages acquire their value as substitutes.” 

** 0/ CwMmtim m Engimdt pp. 24, 30. 

^ Mansd, l^Ugomma Logica, p. 343. The mefficiency of the 
statistic ot^ection is well shown from two widely opposed views of 
C^msation by Dr, Venn and Dr. Martineau. Dr. Venn points ont : 
{%} Ttet thm is a certain iil^timate gain in the apparent force of 
djdSkail^ by the selection of sensational cases^ such as the 
m scnmdes, misdirected letters, and the like. The 
dt saxpdse anmsed by sndb diacovades makes m 
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D. Theological Objection; Divine Prescience 
AND Free-will. — It is argued that God could not 
foresee with certainty our actions were they free, 
'riiis is properly a theological diifliciilty, and for an 
adequate answer we refer to the volume of this series 
on Natural Theology. We may, however, point out that 
it is inaccurate in strict laiiguagci to speak of God 
foreseeing events to come. With Him it is a question 
of actual insight f of intuitive vision. The past and future 
are both alike ever present to His infinite changeless 
intelligence. Not only all that has been and all that 
will be, but even all cjvents that would occur under 
any conceivable circumstances lie unfolded before 
His omniscient mind. It is true that we cannot 
imagine the nature of such an eternal intelligence, any 


mistake their logical value, which does not exc(^ed that of regularity 
in meals, or in wearing clothes, (a) Mei;e uniformity of an average 
proves nothing as to invariable, determination of the mlfvidual 
action, Were there a ptirely random or chance factor among the 
agencies at work, this would not aftect deductions from the theory 
01 Probability. If a r.nilunently lar^e nimibe.r of observations were 
taken wc would be justihed in ex|v*cting that ihe random occurrences 
on the positive and negative sidejs would be approximately equal. 
Thus in tossing a collection of pennies, whether they were com- 
plet(dy necessitated or partly free we should expect a uniform 
average of heads and tmls in the long run. (3) **The antecedents 
and consequents in the case of our volitions must clearly be 
su|>posed to bo very nearly immeditttely in succession, if anything 
a)))iroaching to causation is to bo established.*’ But nothing of the 
kind is or can attempted in statistical averaties. It is probable 
that no two of the thrtie hundred suicides in Lemdon last year were 
precisely alike in anujcedcnts; and very few, if any, of this year 
resembled in all details those of last year. If it cotild, for instance, 
be shown that three hundred individuals of last year, and again of 
this year, under the action of ihm hitndred precisely similar sheaves 
of motives put an end to their lives, then the determ mist would have 
made some pro^'.n’ss. The statistician does not attempt to show such 
similarity. ** in fact, instead of having secured our A and B (motive 
find volition) here in closest intimacy of succession to one another, 
wc find them separated a considerable interval, often indeed we 
merely have an A or a B by itself,” (Venn, Logic of Ckame, c. ix. 
§S x6 -ai,) On the same subiect cl Dr. Martineau, A Study of 
RHigion, IL pp, iasss— »72. We need -scarcely say that with his theo- 
logical explanation later on of the relation of God's foreknowledge 
to our free volitionsi we do not agree. 
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more than the snail which takes a week to cross a field, 
can conceive the human vision that simultaneously 
apprehends in the flash of a single glance leagues of 
a landscape; but this does not disprove the fact. 
Logical dependence in the order of knowledge is not the 
same thing as causal dependence in the ontological order, 
that of being. Our certainty regarding past or present 
volitions of ourselves or of others does not ajffect their 
freedom ; neither does God’s vision of our future firee 
actions. He sees them because they willy though freely, 
occur, but their occurrence is not necessitated by the 
certainty of His knowledge. 

E. Finally, it is asserted that if volition is not as 
rigidly ruled by the law of Uniform Causation as other 
events, then a science of Psychology is impossible. The 
objection possesses about equal force with that which 
alleges that if some miracles are admitted to have 
occunred in the Life of our Lord, or of His Saints, all 
physical science is thereby annihilated. Mr. Spencer 
sums up the whole case thus : “To reduce the general 
question to its simplest form : Psychical changes either 
conform to law or they do not. If they do not conform 
to law, this work in common with all works on the 
subject, is sheer nonsense; no science of Psychology 
is possible. If they do conform to law there cannot 
be any such thing as Free-wiU.” ^ The alternative is, 
of course, especially as regards Mr. Spencer’s portly 
volumes, awful to contemplate. Such a calamity is 
not, however, inevitable. It is either a misrepresenta- 
tion or a misconception of the doctrine to affirm that 
the reality of Free-will can seriously afifect the scientific 
character of Empirical Psychology. There stiU may 
remain s^isibility, imagination, memory, intellectual 
cc^^nition, sensuous appetite, automatic or involuntary 
movement, habit, and the emotions, as law-abiding as 
the phenomena of the physical world. With such 
wi<^ dominions under the sway of uniformity, and 
mth the Free-will itself subject to the conditmns we 
i^ve eimmerated, ^ anxiety as r^ards the rcconcilia- 
tkj® of Freedom with P^chological science disappears. 

* &f Psydk, 1. 1 aaOi. 
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Pymd^ks of I, | 230i. 
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Bendings m the With — St. Thomas, Sum. i. qq. 82. 83. The best 
treatment of the subject to be found in English is the admirable series 
of Essays on Free-will by Dr. W. G. Ward, in the Dublin Review 
from iB74---i88r. These are republished in his Philosophy of Theism, 
as Nos. 6 , 7, 9, 10, II, 17. An exhaustive examination of the diffi- 
culties from the side of modern science will be found in the essays 
by Father Lucas in The Month, 1877. See also Martineau, A Study 
of Beligum, Vol. II. pp. 195 — 328, M. Charles, Psychologies c. xxv. 
handles some objections skilfully. Chapter ix. of Dr, Carpenter’s 
Mental Physiology treats the subject well in its relation to Attention. 
His introductory essay to the fourth and succeeding editions, con- 
tains also a good defence of Free-will. The Physiological conditions 
of voluntary activity are admirably treated by Prof. T.add, op. cit. 

PP* . 544 * ^'f* especially pp. 539 — ^544, where tlie bearing of 

Physiological science on Free-will is expounded. Cf. also Mivart, 
On Truth, c. sviii 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE EMOTIONS. EMOTIONAL AND RATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

We have spoken briefly in an earlier chapter of 
the nature and conditions of the phenomenon of 
Feeling, understood as the agreeable or disagreeable 
character of mental energies generally. The present 
place we deem the most suitable for saying a few 
words on Feeling, interpreted as synonymous with 
the Emotions. It is, as we have already remarked, 
probably in virtue of the impressiveness of this 
latter class of states, that a third faculty has 
been superadded to those of Cognition and Appe- 
tency to complete the original furniture of the 
mind. Nevertheless, what effort at argument has 
been made in favour of such a power is mainly 
based on the peculiar nature of Feeling understood 
in the former sense of pleasure and pain. There 
is no attempt to show how such states as anger, 
love, hope, and curiosity, are to be reduced to the 
mere capacity for pleasure and pain. Yet, if a third 
faculty is to be invented because this latter capacity 
is suppose to be std gmeris, and if the Emotions 
are to be grouped under it, the reason for such a 
prweeding must be assigned. It ought to he shown 
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that all the psychical acts ascribed to such a power 
do de facto pertain to it rather than to the cogni- 
tive or appetitive faculties. Many of the emotions, 
indeed, are of a pleasurable or painful character; 
but so are several cognitive and api)etitive experi- 
ences, yet it is not pretended that this circumstance 
justifies us in considering the latter to be phenomena 
of Feeling. Accordingly, the mere fact that the term 
feeling is applied to a number of complex and 
luderogeneous states, affords no solid ground for the 
erection of this third faculty. This will become still 
more apparent as we advance. 


Scholastic View of Emotion. — The school- 
men discussed the Emotions, in so far as they 
handled them at all, in their treatment of the 
Passions. These latter they defined as intense ex- 
citations of the appetitive faculty. They recog- 
nized eleven chief forms, which they divided into 
two great classes, called the passiones concupiscibiles 
and the passiones irascibiles} In the former class 
the object of the mental state acts directly on the 
faculty as agreeable or repugnant in itself, whilst 
the object of the irascible appetite is apprehended 


^ Readers of Dr- Baia {Emotions md With 3td Edit- pp. 72, seq.) 
will remember bow frequently he reiterates the statement that 
Um and angif are the two most fundamental types of emotion, thus 
unomsciously recognistinj^—if he has not borrowed the informa- 
tion *the validity of the scholastic division. Love and anger are 
positive and negative phases of appetitive activity. Fear pertains 
to the latter. Con.sequently, in admitting the derivative character 
of the other emotions, he often seems to be on the verge of dis- 
covering the truth, familiar to the schoolmen, that these states 
lire only of the ap^petitive faculty taken in it« widest 

sense. * 
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subject to some comlilion of (lifTiciilty or danjjer. i 
In scholastic pliras. olnj^y the olycrt of i\u- apiniilus ! 
or paxsio anitiipi-icihilis is bniinfii vd nialum ssinplkikr: ' 
that of the appeiiUts imsiihilh is honmn vei vialim \ 
{ii'duujHm Six pitsxiiiucs coiwitpi'ii -liHt’s were eiimne* 
ralt;(l,~joy or <leli,itht and sadness, desire and I 
aversion or abhorrence, love and hatred. 1'hese ■ 
are the affections of the app. lilivt; faculty viewed | 
as presi'nt, future, and absulnte, or withcnit any ' 
reference to time. The five passiom:!! irttsdl'ili'x are i 
hope and despair, courajp- and fear, and anger. | 
The first pair of emotions are the acts cliciied by i 
the appetitive side of the mind in presence of ^ 
arduous good, according as the difficulty of attain- : 
ment is apprehended as .slight or in;,ti|u’rable. ’ 
Cewragi and fear are the feelings awakened by 
threatening evil viewed as more or less avoi<l.nble ; i 
whilst anger is aroused by actually pre.si:nt evil, ; 

Whatever view be taken with regard to this ' 
scheme as a scientific classification, but little re- i 
flexion is required to see that the several emotions i 
mentioned are really phenomena of the appetitive ; 
activity of the mind. Appetency embraces the con- i 
scious tendency /ro!» evil, as well as towards good ; for | 
these two inclinations are only negative and positive I 
phases of the same energy. But this faculty must 
also be the root of the mental states arising in the 
actual presence of good or ill. The words desire \ 
and appetite, indeed, bring more prominently before 
us the notion of an absent good, since it is in 
striving after such an object this power most im- 
pressively manifests itself. Still, it cannot be main- 
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tained that it is by a different faculty we stretch 
after or yearn for a distant joy, and take com- 
placency in its actual po.ssession.® It is not by three 
separate powers, but by one and the same, that 
we dislike evil in general, shrink from its approach, 
and are sad in its presence, //ope is similarly a 
desire to attain an arduous good, unsteadied by 
a cognitive element of doubt ; whilst despair is a 
painful prostration resulting from a negative phase 
of the same activity. The affinity of courage and 
fear to the two former states, and their like deri- 
vation from the positive and negative forms of 
a|)petitive activity, are obvious. Both involve in- 
tellectual appreciation of the threatening danger, 
but whilst in the one case the will is strong and 
determined, in the other it shrinks back in feeble 
irresolution. Anger implies at once dislike and 
desire of revenge.® 

Amongst the feelings which have chiefly attracted 
the attention of modern psychologists are the fol- 


» It i» the appetitive faculty which * desires* the good, 
seeks it, stretches after it and longs for it, will the seizure, 
the embracing, and the retention of an attained guod-^that is, 
enjoyment, delight— not be essentially then an act of the same 
faculty ? If a piece of iron is brought close to a magnet, the latter 
will attract it to itself and hold it fast. X:)id it ever occur to a 
physicist in his senses to postulate two essentially different forces 
in the magnet, one by which it attracts, and another by which it 
ketjps fast ? ... Joy over the recovery of a near relative is nothing 
else than an appetitive affection which has embraced its object. 
Fain, on the other hand, at the annoyance of a much esteemed old 
man is on tlic contrary a reverse or negative activity of appetency 
in regard to an object actually present but repugnant to its in- 
clination/* n uaginann, Da$ Gmtuth^ pp. 19a, 193.) 

« For a fuller treatment on scholastic lines of the leading 
passions, we refer the reader to the volume of the present series 
on Mml Pkikfsoj^h^^ Pt. X. c. iv. 
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lowiiijj : (i) those pcniHarly related to Kelt love; 

(2) those of an altruistic or ihi-m Iiish character; 

(3) the sense of junvei ; (.}) crtnnfiun; of rh;ui;(e, and 
of intellectual activity; (5) the jesthetic emotions; 
(6) the moral sentiment, 

SKLF-RKGARt>iNG EMOTIONS. — F.motwm af self 
take a variety of shapes. The ple.tsutalile forms 
a|)))ear as self-estecni, •.clf-eonijihn rm \ , sidl-eom- 
misetation, and the like, whilst among painful 
fia;liiig8 are remorse, self-condmnnation, and sfuuiu:. 
They are all different phases of selfdove, and so 
products of the Ajipetilivc Fiieulty. 'rhere is in 
man an instinctive desire of his own hap(iiiK'Ss, and 
consequently sati.sfaction in conteinplalin;; the pos- 
session of whatever increases it. Every excellence 
possessed, every good attained, every prai'.eworthy 
action done, forms agreeabh: food for self reflexion. 

The special form of self-love exhibited in an 
inordinate desire of our own excellence is termed 
pride. This vice is not self-confidence, nor the 
consciousness of any virtue we may happen to 
possess, nor even the confession to others that 
we do possess such virtues. These may indeed 
be symptt)ms, but the essence of the vice lies 
in the craving for undue superiority. Closely 
related to pride is »««%, or vainglory. The 
primary meaning of this term is inordinate desire 
for glory, that is for fame or esteem among men. 
In ordinary language vanity usually signifiMt either 
the seeking of praise on account of some trifling 
or ps^ltry performance not really worthy of honour, 
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or the !ict of setting an exaggerated value on the 
varying standard of human approbation. Vanity is 
thus incompatible with true greatness, which must 
be capable of righth’ estimating both personal gifts 
and the fickle judgments of other men. In sclf- 
commiseralion we indulge in a sweet feeling of 
pity over the injustice of our position, or the un- 
fortunate circumstances in which we have been 
placed. There is a peculiar joy in the possession 
of a grievance wliich often causes its removal to 
leave an “aching void.’’ But the trial must, in 
such cases, have been of a nature to be easily 
appreciated by our neighbours. The explanation 
of the state would seem to be, that the satisfaction 
derived from the imagined interest or importance 
our particular trouble gives us in the eyes of those 
around us, and the agreeable and inexhaustible fund 
of conversation it supplies, more than counter- 
balance the inconvenience. 

In temofse and shams we have painful species 
of self-reflexion. In the former there is sorrow 
founded on the apprehension of the ill-consequences 
of our past action, or the realisation of its wicked- 
ness, It may, or may not, be mingled with shame. 
The most important element in this latter state is 
the pain caused by the representation of the dis- 
approval or contempt of others ; as their admiration 
is agreeable, their disesteem is mortifying. It should 
be noticed that shame is in itself essentially different 
from moral self-condemnation. Our contrition for 
sinful action may indeed be mingled with shame 
at the appearance our conduct presents in the eyes 
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of our fellow-men; but those writers who would 
resolve the moral sentiment into pure shame ignore 
most important facts. A man may experience the 
keenest self-condemnation from an action such as 
a duel, in which social approval was completely 
with him, whilst he suffers a torturing consciousness 
in consequence of some involuntary act or some 
trifling piece of ill-manners, which he knows has 
not the faintest shadow of moral taint about it. 


Altruistic Emotions. — The most striking 
form of benevolent or unselfish emotion is that of 
sympathy. Sympathy literally means feeling with 
others, benevolence wishing well to others. That 
there are naturally in man non-selfish impulses 
is shown especially by his possession of benevolent 
and sympathetic instincts. Hobbes, indeed, at- 
tempted to reduce even these to far-sighted selfish- 
ness,* but the general tendency of the present 
representatives of his school is to admit natural 
altruistic inclinations. That sympathy is an innate 
unselfish impulse, or rather a native disposition, 
is shown by the prompt manner in which the 
feeling arises on the contemplation of another’s 
suffering; by the entire absence of any prospect 
of gain to ourselves in return for our compasaoe ; 
by the real self-sacrifice to which it often success- 
fully urges ; and by the universality of its range, — 
moving us to compassionate the pains brute 
animals, the sorrows of strangers and hi^rical 
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personages, and even still more powerfully to grieve 
over the imaginary woes of the creations of the 
dramatist and novelist. 

The two chief features of the state of sym- 
pathy are a lively representation and an active 
appropriation of the feelings of others. There is 
both a projection of self into the situation of the 
sufftirer, and a voluntary acceptance of his grief. 
In compassion there is a free affectionate adoption 
of the pain as our own, not a shrinking dislike for 
it througli fear of its infliction upon us. We can 
sympathize with trials and joys of those differing 
from us in age, se-x, or condition, and which it is 
absolutely impossible should occur to ourselves. 
At the same time, since sympathy involves the 
realization of the feelings of another being, some 
experience of a kindred nature is presupposed. 
And herein lies the cognitive factor in the emotion. 
The intensity of our sympathy will thus be con- 
ditioned both by the range of our actual knowledge, 
and by our capacity of imagination. Consequently, 
its force diminishes when the feeling is of a kind 
remote from our experience. We can all com- 
miserate physical pain, but the keen sufferings of 
refined or scrupulous minds are often incomprehen- 
sible to ruder natures. 

Equally important with the element of cognition 
involved in the act of compassion is that of affection. 
The accepted signification of the term mtipathy, as 
equivalent to dislike, shows this. Anger and hatred 
suspend for the time our power of pity. The intensity 
of sympathy is, in proportion to our 
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love for the object of the emotion. This fine suscep- 
tibility of human nature would also seem to be less 
in unison with the energetic than with the reflexive 
or contemplative character ; though the former dis- 
position is more fertile in the practical fruits of 
benevolence. Since the Christian era, the faculty 
has grown both in range and depth along with the 
mental and moral development of the race. The 
great increase in the exercise of the imagination 
arising from the universal habit of reading, so new 
in the history of mankind, must have an immense 
effect in enlarging the normal power of the fancy. 
To this cause more than to any other, ought to 
be traced the present popular indignation against 
various forms of cruelt}^ towards which men seemed 
almost insensible a few centuries ago. Sympathy 
in the full sense comprehends fellow-feeling in the 
joy of another, as well as compassion over his pain. 
The former is a more completely disinterested state, 
and far harder to reach, as the neutralizing action 
of jealousy and envy, even in a faint form, is able 
to destroy this truly unselfish feeling. This, of 
course, does not occur in the case of pity. 


' Eiionoii OF Power. — ^The ssnse of powey is 
^Bcdief feelii^ about w'hich much has been written 
% modem psychologists/ The term "‘sense 
M of course not here used in the strict significa- 
'&» of organic feculty, but as equivalent to an 
form erf consciousness of an abstract 
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character. We must distinguish two elements or 
grades in this sentiment, — the desire of power, and 
the complacent pleasure in its actual possession. It 
is in this latter stage that we have the complete 
emotion, and the luxury of the state consists in the 
conscious satisfaction of a desire of wide range. 

The longing for power first exhibits itself in the 
simple shape of the impulse towards the exercise 
of our pliysical faculties. Now, we have already 
shown it to be a universal law of our being that 
appropritite action of our several energies is agree- 
able. Consequently, although the original instinct 
is of the nature of a spontaneous impulse towards 
activity witluuit the representation of any plea- 
sure to be attained, yet, afterwards, the memory 
and idea of this resulting gratification can come to 
form a co-efficient in the impulse, and so increase 
its force. The child manifests this inclination 
towards the exercise of its faculties in the constant 
and vigorous action of its limbs and voice. It evi- 
dently rejoices in its power of exerting its members 
and creating surprising effects in the world around. 

Advancing in age, the boy delights in the still 
more effective use of his limbs, in running, jumping, 
in throwing stones, and in the skilful handling of 
his bat, his racquet, his rod, and his gun. These 
instruments are now as much part of himself as 
his hands, and there arises in him a peculiar 
elation due to the extension of personal efficiency 
in hitting a distant mark. The enjoyment at this 
period is enriched by the satisfaction of successful 
rivalry. The pleasure of being superior to others 
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and of manifesting this superiority, forms so sub- 
stantial an ingredient in the whole state, that some 
psychologists have considered the exultation of con- 
quest to make up the entire emotion. Undoubtedly, 
the happiness of jumping two inches higher, or of 
throwing a stone two yards further than any of our 
immediate neighbours, is of a peculiarly exquisite 
nature in a certain stage of human existence, and 
the quantum of felicity attached to the two inches 
or yards in question, vastly exceeds that pertaining 
to any other two inches or yards ; still it is not 
equivalent to the whole remaining aggregate, and 
it is a psychological error to place the totality of 
the emotion of power in the sense of successful 
competition. The exercise of the faculties them- 
selves is essentially pleasant, and by their improve- 
ment many more or less remote pleasures involving 
no element of rivalry can be attained. 

Every advance in the efficiency of our com- 
mand over our faculties means enlarged potenti- 
alities of satisfaction, and the consciousness of 
such increased efficiency is agreeable* As the 
ImI, gun, or horse becomes part of our person- 
idity, its special perfections curiously afford a joy 
similar to that generated by the knowledge of 
wir own physical or intellectual superiority over 
mi aei^boiirs. Even the fact that our tailor has 
c«t our ooat in a particular way, that a pet rabbit 
winks one of his eyes in 'an eccentric 'planner, or 
1^ a pig wUch we tore porchased surpasses in 
tl^se oi our fortunate acquaintances, 
«»n»8 with it ia undefinaJble 
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dignity, which, blending with our other excellences, 
helps to swell this grateful emotion of self-im- 
portance. When, instead of material implements, 
other men become the instruments of our will, the 
range of our power is at once indefinitely extended ; 
and it is in the desire to gain sway over our fellow- 
creatures, whether by intellectual labour, by elo- 
quence, by literary work, or by military force, 
that the passion i.s seen in its most striking forms; 
and it is in success in these directions that the 
emotion assumes its most luxuriant and its most 
dangerous character. 

Emotions of Change, and of Intellectual 
Activity. — The mental states of novelty, surprise, and 
wonder, called by Dr. Bum, ^ feelings of relativity, also 
play an important part in this department of the 
mind. The agreeable feeling of novelty is a particular 
instance of the pleasure due to exercise of the 
mental energies in general. The enjoyment of every 
activity is highest whilst fresh, and gradually tones 
down as the faculty becomes habituated to the 
action of the stimulus. Accordingly, transition from 
the exertion of one power to that of another, or even 
variation in the quality of a rhental state must, ceteris 
paribus, be agreeable. Since the number of possible 
experiences is limited and the list of absolute novel- 
ties soon exhausted, the advantage of change in em- 
ployments is obvious. The recurrence of a former 

• Dr, Bain’s disenasion of th« emotions is decidedly the ablest 
part of Mn work, altbough, aven here, his erron«'ous pmlosophica.1 
vimm '0£t«i swfiottsly l&mm tha valiae of his analysis. 
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mental state after an interval of time may be 
attended with almost as much pleasure as that of its 
first appearance ; and occasionally, as in the case of 
old familiar tunes, previous acquaintance largely en- 
riches the emotion. 

In surprise there is something in addition to 
mmliy. In the latter state there is change, in 
the former there is besides a certain shock of 
unexpectedness. Practically, of course, the two 
feelings shade into each other — marked novelties 
producing surprise; but the characteristic feature 
of the latter state is the temporary perturbation 
of the movement of thought, owing to the sudden 
appearance of an unlooked-for idea which does 
not at once coalesce with the existing current. 
In itself such a dislocation would be disagreeable 
rather than the reverse, but the pleasure springing 
from a fresh energy prevents surprise being classed 
as a universally painful state. Dr. Bain allots it 
to his group of so-called “neutral” feelings. 

Wonder is a more complex emotion than surprise. 
It requires a certain magnitude or greatness as well 
m stangeness in the new event, which causes a 
faihme of the effort to understand or classify that 
wth mir past experiences. When the novel 
c^jcct @ erf such a coin|4etely unfamiliar kind as 
to convince ns ti^t it is beyond our comprehension, 
the mind is thrown into a condition of conscious 
Stupefaction, which is the purest form of astonish- 
The soul, however, cannot long persist in 
an aititade, and the natural inclination of 
the tnt^ieet impels it to tiy and bring this occur- 
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Fence into harmony with others which we have 
observed. The native tendency of the mind to exert 
its powers when thus stimulated by the enigmatic, 
is the essentially rational attribute of curiosity. It 
is scarcely too much to say that this impulse holds 
a similarly important position in the domain of 
knowledge with that possessed by the instinct of 
self-preservation in the kingdom of physical life.’' 

Akin to the emotions just mentioned are those 
states which have sometimes been called intellectual 
feelings. Chief among them are the logical feelings 
of consistency and contradiction. These states are 
essentially cognitional ; but pleasure or pain forms 
such a very prominent ingredient that the term 
feeling is frequently applied to them. They afford the 
best example of strictly intellectual sentiments, and 
are of a spiritual or supra-sensuous character. The 
consciousness of the irreconcilability of apparently 
independent cognitions is distinctly disagreeable. 
We are dimly aware of an internal state of strain 
or contention ; and we cannot rest till we effect 
agreement between the discordant forces. The 
discovery of new truth, the bringing of fresh fects 
under old generalisations, at once satiates the intel- 
lectual yearning for unity and gratifies our sense 
of power. There is a very real joy in detecting 
hitherto unperceived relations of similarityt wh^her 

^ Aristotle, Metaph. Bk. I. c. it teaches that Wmtdir is the staxti^- 
point of Philosophy. Plato, Plntaxch, Baam, and otha: thonghtfnl 
minds have loved to dwell on the importance of this mental stait;. 
Modern positivists are found to adopt a contemptuous tone iu 
speaking on the subject, but one is surprised to discow such 
superficiality in Mill. 
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it be in the solntion of a mathematical problem, 
the discovery of a law of physics, the invention of 
a happy metaphor, or the guessing of a riddle. 

This kind of enjoyment is one of the main ele- 
ments in the higher species of those pleasures which 
constitute the emotions of pursuit. This term has been 
employed to denote the agreeable excitement atten- 
dant on certain kinds of out-door sport, games of 
chance, and interest in the plot of a novel. There is 
in such exercises novelty, the satisfaction due to the 
play of our faculties, and a pleasing interest aroused 
by the uncertainty of the result, which gives much 
food to imagination and intellect. If the stake is 
very heavy the agreeable character of the excite- 
ment disappears, and the state of doubt, resulting 
m anxiety and fear, may become extremely painful. 


.Esthetic Emotions. — Another class of feel- 
ings which have been much studied by modern 
psephologists are the (Bsfketic emotions. The chief 
of these are the sentiments awakened by the con- 
templation of the Beautiful and the Sublime, On- 
tofcgy is the branch of Philosophy to which the 
[WiWeia oi the nature and objective conditions 
irf ^uty properly belongs. But since the middle 
of ia^ century discussion on this special subject 
^ been m continuous that there has grown 
«p a portentous body of speculation claiming the 
oi the Sdeme of Mstheiics,^ In this psycho- 
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logical treatise we will seek to analyze briefly the 
feelings aroused by the perception of the Beautiful, 
the Sublime, and the Ludicrous, and to point out 
the chief features in these realities themselves. 

The epithet beauii/ul is applied to such widely 
different things as a sunset, a human face, a flower, 
a landscape, a musical symphony, a greyhound, a 
poem, a piece of architecture; and there may be 
awakened pleasing emotions by the consideration of 
any of these objects. The first and essential property, 
then, of beauty is that it pleases. In most cases 
the satisfaction aroused involves two elements — the 
one s<‘.nsuous, the other intellectual. The lower is 
the result partly of the harmonious action of an 
external organic faculty, such as sight or hearing, 
partly of that of the imagination. Thus we describe 
particular hues as beautiful, certain sounds as 
charming, and in many of the examples just men- 
tioned ihj imiiortant part played by the quality of 
the organic stimulus is evident. 

Along with this satisfaction due to sensation, 
there is also usually an element of gratification de- 
pendent on the exercise of the imagination. We have 
already shown in our chapter on the development of 
sensuous perception what a large part the reproduc- 
tive activity of consciousness plays even in seemingly 
simple cognitions, such as those of a house or of a 
tree. Consequently, the pleasure of the effect must be 
attributed to the agreeable operation of both the 
presentative and the representative faculties of the 
lower order. The combined energies of the ex- 
ternal and internal senses are thus of themselves 
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capable of accounting for much of the delight 
aroused by the contemplation of beautiful objects, 
and we think those writers in error who would deny 
or minimize the reality of sensible beauty. Visual, 
auditory, and motor sensations, both actual and 
ideal, conspire according to their quality, their 
intensity, and their harmonious combinations to 
enrich the pleasurable sentiment of admiration. 

Nevertheless, human appreciation of Beauty 
is essentially rational, and the importance of 
intellect in this department of cognition is shown 
by the absence of aesthetic tastes in irrational 
animals. The most universal feature in the various 
kinds of beautiful or pleasing objects, the generality 
of philosophers have held to consist of umly amid 
mmty; and the apprehension of this perfection 
is an intellectual act. Symmetry, order, fitness, 
harmony, and the like are but special forms of 
this unity. The suitable proportions of the linea- 
ment of the face, of the limbs of an animal, and 
of the constituent portions of a building: the 
admirable co-ordination of the several parts of a 

should run 

a musical air, a poem, or a drama are all 
to eapm^ions of the amid tU na^nifM. 

O,^ «">“«=*™aries the fccutties. 

O.J^ other hand, chaotic multiplicity, disorderly 

Wli«, ^ confused mass before us. 

^ritnStr;f“t"^f «ey,ahe„ed tato Ufe 
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to hold the several parts together with ease, there is 
produced in the mind a luxurious feeling of delight.® 

A lenticular manifestation of this unity of 
thouglit in a work of art is utility. The mind is 
gratified by seising how an object is adapted to the 
purjiose for which it is intended. The structure of 
the groyhonud thus embodies the idea of speed : the 
English dray-horse that of strength. The charm of 
a pillar in a piece of architecture depends as much 
on its obvious utility and fitness as on its own 
beauty, and the fundamental rule of Gothic art, 
that no ornament is to appear for the sake of ornament, 
is but a practical application of this psychological 
law. Objects which please indirectly as in this way 
subservient to some ulterior end are said to exhibit 
relative or dependent beauty; those which charm of 
themselves c'xemplify absolute, intrinsic, or independent 
beauty, A flower taken as a whole may be des- 
cribed as absolutely beautiful, whilst the delight 
awakened by contemplating the fitness of its parts 
is an effect of dependent beauty. 

The extent and imiwrtance of this second kind of 
beauty gave occasion at the end of last century to 
the advocates of Associationism to attempt the ex- 
planation of all forms of beauty by that principle. A 
plain of ripe waving corn is beautiful in this view 
because it suggests peace and plenty: a ruined castle 
because it recalls deeds of chivalry and prowess in 
past times. The influence of Association in awaken- 

* The Hetwmqm wtoti th® unity of beauty proper, but the 
dimgrieable effect of tuer® disorder ii prevented by the beauty of 
tha separate #lemaot«i eertaiu 'harmonies, too, usually pervade the 
kvegukrltiai. 
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ing agreeable emotions, and in giving an accidental 
charm to indifferent objects is undoubtedly very 
great. The scenes of our childhood, familiar tunes, 
the rise and fall of fashions, and the rules of 
etiquette, all exhibit the beautifying force of this 
agency. Still it is a mistake to push the principle 
too far, and a sea-shell, a feather, or a landscape 
must often win the approval of the severest aesthetic 
judgment, apart from any extrinsic relation which it 
may possess.^^ 


Sight and hearing are the leading senses in the 
appreciation of beauty; but the experiences of the 
other faculties when represented in imagination can 
mntribute much to the general effect, as is especially 
seen in poetic description. A consequence of beauty 
being mainly apprehended by the two higher senses 
is the disinterested character of the emotions aroused, 
and the communistic or shareable nature of sesthetic 
pkasur^ in general. The delight of admiration, 
though it may stimulate the desire of personal ap- 
propriation as a means to ulterior advantage, is not 
Itself an egoistic affection. The joy awakened by 
the cmitemplation of a picture or a landscape, by a 
Po^oc a concert, is not diminished but increased 
tl® partnership of other minds. 

emotioa of the SudUme, though an agreeable 
co^ousness, differs from that of the Beautiful. 

the theadvo- 

MU* A arguments invariably involve one of 

sociation -nT/aQo-n™ to, . 
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The object of the former feeling is some kind or 
otlier of gniiuleur. Physical magnitude, immen- 
sity in force, space, or time, moral excellence dis- 
played in searching trial, may all be characterized 
as sublime, and awaken the corresponding senti- 
ment. I he emotion involves udwiyation, or 
mm, and a certain sympalhy with the power mani- 
fested. Mere size is usually not sufficient to con- 
stitute sublimity. There must be a certain degree 
of perfection of form to give contemplation an agree- 
ably stimulating character ; and in this respect the 
emotion aroused is related to our enjoyment of the 
beautiful. But yet it is in the grandeur of the object 
that the chief element of sublimity consists, and 
this feature is so essential that even ugliness and 
wickedness of transcendent magnitude may some- 
times generate a feeling of an almost admiring awe. 
The mind becomes aware of its feebleness and 
incapacity in the presence of immensity, whilst at 
the same time it is stimulated to endeavour to com- 
l)rehend the object. Sublimity, like Beauty, is a 
revelation of the Divine attributes, but in the former 
the inlinite incomprehensibility of God is brought 
more home to us. In our admiration of the sublime 
in human action little introspection is required 
to discover a thrill of sympathy with the agent. 
Although in the sentiment aroused by the con- 
templation of a piece of wild scenery, or of a storm 
at sjea, this ingredient of fellow-feeling is not so 
easily detected, yet if we carefully reflect on the 
fact that what properly impresses us in these 
phenomena is the manifestation of a Power, we 
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shall find that in the effort to realize to ourself 
such an energy we experience a faint vibration of 
sympathetic consciousness.^ 

The mental state aroused by contemplation of 
the Ludicrous is in striking contrast to that of the 
Sublime. In place of admiring awe and fear, we 
have joyous elation; instead of a shrinking con- 
sciousness of our own diminutiveness we explode in 
a burst of exuberant mirth. The fit of laughter, 
however, is only a physical movement which may 
be excited by purely physical stimuli, just as well as 
by the intellectual perception of the ridiculous ; it 
is, of course, as distinct from the psychical state as 
the flow of blood to the face is from a feeling of 
siiame, or an oral word from a rational thought.^ 
There has been much discussion as to what are 


rf ^ clearly the character of the emotions 
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the essential features of the ludicrous. According to 
Aristotle, the laughable is to be found in what is 
deformed or nujan, yet incapable of producing pity, 
fear, anger, or any other strong emotion ; and Mr, 
Herbert Spencer has not advanced the psychological 
analysis of this state much further- Incongruity, 
the latter writer teaches, is a prime constituent of 
the ridiculous, but this incongruity must not give 
rise to other powerful feelings. To see a fop tumble 
in the mud may cause us to laugh, whilst the fall of 
an old man whom we love arouses quite a different 
emotion. Hobbes defined laughter as “ a sudden 
glory arising from the conception of some eminency 
in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others and with out own formerly.” This view 
would place the essence of the ludicrous in a 
degradation of the object. It is true that the point 
of wit often consists in making others seem con- 
temptible, and there is awakened a pleasurable 
consciousness of elation in ourselves by the con- 
trast ; but such a theory is very one-sided, and does 
not account for good-natured laughter, or for many 
forms of humour- Release from restraint is un- 
doubtedly a very general condition of mirth, and 
the facility with which laughter can be excited by 
any unusual event when we have been for a time 
sustaining a dignified or solemn demeanour has 
often been noted. The cheapness of the wit directed 
against holy things which have been long held in 
reverence by mankind is thus obvious." 

» Dr. M'Cosh’s vrork, TAr Emottoiu:, contains a good chaptw oa 
the iBsthetie Feolings. Bk. XI. c. 3> 
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The Moral SenLIMENT. — As we have already 
treated at length of Conscience,'^ we need not here 
enter into the subject of the Moral Sentiment. We 
may, however, reassert the fact, that the apprehen- 
sion of the morality of action is of the nature 
not of a feeling or emotion but of a rational cogni- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is normally attached to the 
ethical intuition an emotional state which may be 
styled the Moral Se^itiment^ provided this term be 
properly understood. Reverence or awe in presence 
of a ruling authority, admiration for the good, natural 
love of right and dislike of wrong with a consequent 
teeling of approval or disapproval of the agent, all 
blend together in the constitution of the moral 
emotion. Instinctive impulses of benevolence and 
sympathy reinforce this feeling in certain directions ; 
and judicious education, association, and the practice 
of virtue may, when they co-operate, give immense 
force to the moral sentiment, just as, when un- 
favourable, they may extinguish moral sensibility 
even if they cannot completely pervert the moral 
judgment. 

Having now treated of the chief emotions, we 
would recall the truth on which we have so 
frequently insisted — ^that these states are not the 
acts of a third radically new faculty, but more 
or less complex forms of cognitional consciousness, 
blended with appetency taken in a wide sense. 
Love and aversion directed towards an object in 
actual or potential possession are principles of vast 
Cl pp. 320-331. 
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range, and when they have been carefully applied to 
the explantition of every feeling very little that is 
not an act of a cognitive power will remain. We 
may appropriately complete our treatment of these 
states with a citation from the work of Jungmann, 
devoted to the special subject of Feeling : “ Modern 
Psychology is accustomed to treat of several species 
of I'celing and Feelings in its theory of the third 
Faculty. We accordingly have discussions regarding 
the sympathetic, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and 
religious emotions ; and also of the feeling or sense 
of right, of tlio beautiful, of the noble, and of moral 
good, or of a;.sthetic, moral, and religious feeling. If 
we admit no special P'ocling-powei-, besides the facul- 
ties of Cognition and Conation, where shall we dis* 
pose of these states ? It is not very difficult to find 
the rigid place for them, if we only get a clear notion 
of what is meant by these names. The sympathetic 
emotions are, in general, joy or sorrow over the weal 
or woe of others. Those feelings are styled 
‘iEsthetic’ which are awakened in the soul in the 
l)rcsence of the a'sthetic excellence of the creations 
of human genius. Under the phrase ‘ Intellectual 
Feelings ’ are signified those agreeable or disagree- 
able affections the cause and . object of which is an 
activity of our intelligence in harmony or conflict 
with that intelligence. Finally, Moral and Religious 
Feelings are the appetencies of the soul in the 
presence of ethical good and ill with reference to 
the supernatural order. . . . The sense of the 
Beautiful and the Good, or JEsthetic and Moral 
sentiment, is not a (special) energy, not a faculty 
BB 
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of the soul, but simply the first attribute of every 
created spirit, Rationality* Rationality embraces a 
two-fold element. Our soul is rational on the one 
hand because its understanding is necessarily deter- 
mined by Eternal Wisdom’s laws of knowledge ; on 
the other, because there is impressed upon its 
appetency a natural bent towards what agrees with 
these laws of knowledge and with Uncreated Good- 
ness, that is, towards the physically perfect and the 
ethically good, and therefore towards the Beautiful. 
ITiis rationality, for reasons assigned elsewhere, does 
not manifest itself in all men in equal perfection, 
but in its essence it is present in all. Accordingly, 
in so far as no other agencies interfere, every man 
naturally knows and recognizes the Good, the Right, 
the Noble, the Beautiful, and the Great ; towards 
these he is impelled, these he embraces, these he 
loves, these he enjoys. On the other hand, Wicked- 
ness, Meanness, Ugliness, are for every man the 
object of aversion and displeasure.” ^ 

Classification of the Emotions. — We have ab- 
stained in the present chapter from all attempt at a 
systeraatic classification of the emotions. We believe 
such classification to be impossible, and we think 
that a scheme falsely pretending to effect a scientific 
division of these mental states will do more harm 
than good. Most of the emotions are extremely com- 
plex products^ involving ^ cognitive and appetitive, 
sensuous and intellectual ingredients of various kinds. 
Few of the emotions are of well-defined character, and 
the quality even of these is rarely pure. Feelings are 
invariably mingled or tinged with others of a different 
nature. They also ^hade into each other by impercep- 

" ^ dm GefpMwpmogm, § 9 ^. 
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tim' S Ilf *ey continuall^hange in 

tont with the varying age, circumstances, and disposi- 
tions of inan. As a consequence of all these properties 
no satisfactory fundamcntum divisionis can be selected • 
no table ol mcmbm cxdudentia, no arrangement exhibiting 
degrees of intrinsic afllnity-in a word, no schemf 
embodying the rules or attaining the ends of loS 
clcissifi cation, can be drawn up, ^ 

Certain writers starting from some utterly unimportant 
extrinsic feature have elaborated plans possessing a 
degree of external syinmetry, but lending no real assist- 
ance to the analytic, -il study of the emotions. Others, on 
the contrary, adopting some hypothetical principle, 
which claims to penetrate to the root of mental life, have 
subjected many imuital states to the most violent hand- 
ling m order to squeeze them into the prescribed com- 
partments. We thu.s get feelings which are closely akin in 
nature widely separated, and vice versa, because the par- 
ticular principle chosen, however suitable in the division 
of other states, is utterly inapjiropriate when applied to 
thcsc» lii such a, sittuition it scetns to us decidedly the 
best course to frankly accept the facts. Classifications 
based on erroneous or superficial grounds may seriously 
niislead, whilst they can do no real good. They may, 
indeed, chanii the fancy, as spc^cimens of the author's 
ingenuity, but thtjy will not further the interests of 
k We have, accordingly, merely taken up 

the chief leehnga and pointed out their most prominent 
characteristics} and wo consider IDr. Bain, in adopting 
a similar course, to have acted more wisely than the 
majority of mudeni linglish psychologists. In order to 
completely establish the justice of our view, it is only 
necessary to indicate a few of the schemes which have 
bean advocated s 


Spinoza reco|;nizes as the three great primary types 
of passion: desire, joy, and sadness. They form the 
three first on the ordinary scholastic list, which we have 
already given, and did he but add the fourth — aversion 
or abhorrence~the scheme ' of the Dutch philosopher 
would have bean at least as good as that of any of his 
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been advocated : 
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successors. If he marks off joy from desire, he ought 
to separate aversion from sadness. Desire aims at 
future or absent good, the fruition of which is joy ; the 
object of abhorrence or aversion is absent evil, and its 
presence creates sadness. 

Reid, who to a certain extent followed the ^ Peri- 
patetic bipartite division of mental faculties, subdivided 
the active powers into the following classes ; 

L Mechanical principles of action, such as instinct 
and habit. 

II. Animal principles of action, including appetites; 
desires — of power, esteem, and knowledge; affections; 
passions ; and dispositions. 

III. Rational principles of action — prudence and 
the moral sense. 

Stewart — the solitary instance, we believe, in which 
a disciple has followed his master in this subject — 
adopts substantially the same scheme. 

The Scotch school were right in conceiving the 
emotions to be phases of appetency in its wide sense ; 
but the list given does not really aim at scientific 
division. 

Brownes classification of emotions runs thus : 

I. Immediate — cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder, 
moral feeling, love, &c, 

I I . Retrospective — anger, gratitude, regret, gladness. 

III. Prospective — the desires of knowledge, power, 
fame, &c. ; al^ hopes and fears. 

The principle of division here — ^that of time, is of 
very little importance from a psychological point of 
view. What is fundamentally the same feeling — 
the moral sentiment — may be evoked by the contem- 
plation of an object as future, present, or past. It is 
ocmously unwise to separate these phases of the same 
emotion from each other, and to group them with 
feelings to wHdi they have no affinity. 

M. Garm^, adhering to the Aristotelian view of 
mental facMties^ conceives feeHngs as inclinations, and 
Whines them according as they refer to : 
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L Ourselves, IL Fellow-creatures. Ill, Things. 

The defect here is akin to that of Brown, Psycho- 
logically the nature of the object of the emotion is a 
merely accidental consideration, and what is substan- 
tially the same emotion may be directed either towards 
self, towards other persons, or towards things. 


Hamilton classifies feelings thus : 

L — Sensational Feelings. 
I. Of th<* specird senses. 

22. Of eoHiaesthesis, or vital sense. 


K. 


Cont<Mnplatlve, 
or related to 


IL The Mental or Internal Feelings or Sentiments: 

Self-consciousness — feelings of 
ennid and activity. 

Imagination — feelings of order, 
symmetry, variety, &c. 
Understanding — feelings of wit, 
truth, science, &c. 

Imagination and understand- 
ings — the aesthetic feelings. 
Self-preservation — hunger, bodily 
pain, fear, repose, See, 
Enjoyment of existence — joy, 
fear, anxiety, sorrow. 
Prciservation of species — sexual 
love, social affection, sym- 
pathy, &c. 

Self-perfection — ^intellectual and 
moral development. 

This scheme is not worked out in detail by Hamil- 
ton, but it is easy to see that many feelings are class- 
al)le under more than one head. Though we may ticket 
tjmotions under the separate names, imagination, under- 
standing, and self-consciousness, these latter activities 
are too much intertwined to be of any assistance to us. 
Similarly, the tendencies towards self-preservation, en- 
joyment of existence, and self-perfection, are often only 
logically distinguishable. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, assuming the theory of Evolu- 
tiaii, ieeks 'to classify the emotions according to degree 


a* Practical, or re 
lated to 
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of development and complexity. This he considers to 
be determined by the order of their manifestation in 
the ascending grades of the animal kingdom, in different 
stages of human civilization, and in different periods of 
the individual’s life. He accordingly divides all feelings 
into four great classes : 

L Pn^entative feelings , — Sensations considered as 
pleasurable or painful. 

II. PresentaUve-Represeniative, — ^The majority of emo- 
tions so called. They are due to inherited experience : 
our sensations arouse vague representations of pleasur- 
able or painful sensations experienced by our ancestors 
— terror. 

III. Repfesmtative. — ^Ideas of feelings of the previous 
class, excited in the imagination apart from external 
stimulus, e.g,, the pleasures of poetry. 

IV. Re-Represmtative . — The most abstract, complex, 
and r^ned sentient states. Representations of repre- 
^ntations of sensuous impressions. The sentiments of 
justice, of property, and the moral sentiment are illus- 
trations. 

As regards this ^heme, in the first place the 
assumption on which it is based — ^that all our emotions 
are evolved out of sensuous impressions — may be simply 
denied. Proof of such a thesis would be a very big 
undertaking indeed, and Mr. Spencer does not seriously 
attempt it. The emotions of curiosity, surprise, the 
ludicrous, shame, logical consistency, and moral ap- 
proval, are certainly not reducible to sensuous elements. 
Again: stage of development, though possibly a con- 
sideiaticm of much use for educational purposes, is not 
an ap|»opriate ground of division from the standpoint 
psycholcgical analysis. What is needed is a system- 
atic grouping of the several distinct species of emotion, 
such as love, wonder, hope, anger, fear, and the like, 
according^ to their mutual affinities, and as far as pos- 
atiie m tkek purest forms. If we wish to study* the 
«^a®acte3^ics oi the various human races, we class 
tmm m Cauca^an, Mongolian, American Indian, and 
tfe oth^ large divisions, and then subdivide these 
mto femihes, the Indo-GCToianic. the 
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Seniitiic, and the rest We do not trike as our classes: 
man up to the age of three; from three to ten; from ten 
to twenty. A consequent fatal defect of this develop- 
ment nK;tlH>d of classification is that it distracts our 
attention from most of the very affinities and differ- 
ences which it is our primary object to discover. The 
cliaracteristic features of the elementary distinct types 
of emotion arc ignored, and widely opposed qualities 
of consciousness are grouped together, whilst what is 
fundanumtally the same activity iii successive stages of 
growth is split up and assigned to different categories. 
Tims curiosity, indignation, and admiration for the 
l)eautiful should appi^ar in nearly all the four compart- 
m(!nts. The error of this classification is, in a word, 
the substitution of differences of degree for differences of 
kind* 

We have here cited merely a few of the schemes 
prt^sirnte.d by modexn psychologists, and these mainly 
English. If we investigated the literature of Germany 
and Frnnc(j on the subject, we should find as we ad- 
vanced confusion still worse confounded. The inference 
is obvious. Such manifold, profound, and hopeless 
dilferences of oi)inion, completely demonstrate what we 
wcite led a priori to conclude firoin the nature of the 
phenomena— that a methodical classification of a truly 
scientific character, or one which has any chance of 
meeting with general acceptance, is utterly impossible. 

The Expression of the Emotions, — It is not easy 
to define the limits bc.yond which human investigation of 
the relations subsisting between soul and body cannot 
penetrate. Every line of research must come some- 
wbere upon an ultimate fact for which no reason can 
be assigned. In the final analysis we always have to 
be satisfied with the statement that a definite neural 
movement is de facto the immediate antecedent or con- 
sequent of a given psychical act. The one cannot be 
deduced from the other; and why God created mind 
and body thus cannot be explained. But, though a vast 
rt'gion of mystery will ever surround the small field of 
human knowledge, it is the duty of the scientist to seek 
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to push back the circumference of his circle as far as 
he can. At this object theories of emotional expression 
aim ; and, although the subject lies on the border-lands 
of both Physiology and the Science of Mind, it seems 
here appropriate to give a short account of what has 
been done in this field. 

Sir Charles Beil, the distinguished physiologist, in 
his essays on the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
(1806 — 1844), was practically the first to attempt an 
accurate scientific treatment of emotional expression. 
He devoted himself solely, however, to describing in 
detail the muscular movements engaged in the manifes- 
tations of the various feelings, and he makes no 
pretence to explain why the particular gestures are con- 
nected with the corresponding mental state. He clearly 
showed the intimate relations subsisting between 
various passions and the action of the lungs and heart. 
Of facial movements he insisted upon variation of the 
paglescrf the mouth, and change in the position of the 
inner extremities of the eyebrows, as the chief instru- 
ments oi expression. 

Dr. Bain seeks to go a step further in the line of 
explanation in attempting to formulate a principle 
which will account for the difference in character of 


the movements accompanying different kinds of feeling. 
This he does in Ms “ Law of Self-conservation : States 
of^fhamre me Gomomitanf with an increase^ and states of pain 
with mi mbaiewunt of some or all of the vital functions. 
Fkasurable feelings — joy, laughter, hope — express them- 
sdves in augmented vigour of the vegetative functions, 
and also mthe stimulation of various muscles, facial, 
and the like. On the contrary, painful 
®Mliiigs---mdness, fear, disease, result in depression of 
€«gantc life, and in the general diminution of motor 
aaivity. This generalization embraces a considerable 
of facts, but it is subject to so many limitations 
that its claims to be styled a law are very doubtful. A 
pleasant stimulants may be injurious to 
agreeable food are not 
^all events not so in proportion to their 
W^saataess. Many exciting pleasures do not do us 
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od, and we are continually warned that the free grati- 
iition of our desircK will seriously interfere with both 
r health and happiness. On the other hand, pain 
rtainly excites to activity. The utility of the whip is 
:al)]isheil by a very long experience. It is urged 
icievl by Dr, Bain, that movement caused by pain 
.ves exhaustion afterwards. This is true, but the 
one may Jw; said of many pleasures. On the whole, 
wever, since ijlcasitre accompanies energies in har- 
>ny with the well being of the agent, whilst pain 
suits from what is injurious, the law of self-conserva- 
n pontsuus a certain clement of truth. Still, this 
tieiplt; is so vague that it advances us very little in 
counting for particular forms of emotional expression. 
The compii'te solution of the problem has been 
dertaken by Darwin and Mr. Spencer. Their pro- 
sed aim_ is to describe the genesis of emotional 
oression in the history of the race, — to show how, and 
,y, ;ici'.i>iding to the hypothesis of evolution, certain 
oressive movements came, to be attached to special 
intal states, Darwin’s theory is embodied in three 
/ 8 : 

I. Th pnncipU of the preservation of serviceable associated 
>*1(5.— Movenitmts which at an earlier period in the 
tory of the race were' instrumental in the relief or 
itifiication of particular mental slates, tend to survive 
en no longer of use. The phenomena of frowning 
1 weeping arc thus explained as being effects on the 
shrows and lae.hrymal glands of the contraction of 
tain ocular muscles. Tliis contraction was the result 
prolongfal fits of screaming, very frequent during 
vucy in the early history of the race. At present 
■ugli the scream be voluntarily suppressed, and the 
ise removed, painful mental states will still produce 
frown or the tears. Scratching the head was 
viceable for the relief of cutaneous irritation during 
g years of pre-human existence, and still pepists as 
gesture aroused by intellectual distress. Similarly, 
iding the teeth and clenching the fists, formerly 
ful actions in conflict, now accompany angry feel- 
i when apparently purposeless. 
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2. The principle of antithesis, — Opposite impulses of 
wili tend to urge us in opposite directions. In the same 
way, given certain states of mind leading to habitual 
actions under the previous principle, opposite states of 
mind will tend to set up movements of a directly con- 
trary nature, though they be of no particular use. The 
flexmus movements of a joyful affectionate dog are thus 
accounted for as the antithesis of the rigid attitude of 
angry dislike. 

3. The principle of actions due to the constitution of the 
nervous system independently from the first of the will, and 
independently to a certain extent of habit, — To this class are 
assigned ail expressive movements not accounted for 
by the other two laws. Such are the trembling of the 
muscles, modifications of the secretions, and other 
changes effected by particular emotions. 

On this theory we may make one or two brief 
remarks. As regards the first law, if the doctrine of 
descent were already established, the explanation thus 
given of a few instinctive gestures, such as clenching the 
fists and grinding the teeth, would certainly be plausible. 
But that doctrine, it is needless to observe, is itself 
only hypothesis against which an immense weight of 
objection has been raised. Even, however, were that 
doctrine admitted, the application of the law in a large 
majority of the cases would still be, to say the least of 
it, veiy improbable. To take the example of weeping, 
cited by Darwin, there is no real evidence to show that 
screaming of itself is productive of tears, for the 
screams of both infants and adults are often strongest 
when tearless ; and, on the other hand, tears may flow 
from Joy or pity, ^though these states cannot have 
TCen associated with infantile screaming. Similarly 
fee connexion between irritation of the scalp and intel- 
te:tuai anxiety is very faint. 

A most important point, however, which is com- 
tdy overlooked by advocates of Evolution, is the 

been 

^^tageous, not beneficial, to the individual. If 
“Speech is given man to con- 
^ thoughts, possesses an element of truth in 
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A most important point, however, which is com- 
pirtdy overlooked by advocates of Evolution, is the 
wt^that emotional expression must have often been 
Jtodvaiitageous, not beneficial, to the individual. If 
laPeyrand’s saying, Speech is given man to con- 
MIS thoughts/^ po^esses an element of truth in 
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any condition of human society, assuredly the manifes- 
tation of his feelings and desires must have been detri- 
mental to the c'lgent in the earlier stages of animal 
existence. The premonitory disclosure of hatred or 
fear, for instaiua*, would have been invariably unprofit- 
able. If, tliendbre, so serious a disqualification as 
either of these habits is compared with the infinitesimal 
advantages in the struggle for life, on which evolution- 
ists are wont to build up such great results, the impar- 
tial mind must conclude that, according to the theory of 
N atnra I Selection , instinctive modes of expression ought, 
as a rule, to have been extinguished almost as soon as 
they aijpeared- Treachery is the most potent of all 
woa[)ons; and the ex[)osure of his sentiments and inten- 
tions, howev(^r Ixjneficial to his fellows, must have been 
ruinous to the iiulivklual in the long run. Consequently, 
if the mtly agencies at work were the casualties of 
Natural Selection, a large number of the most striking 
forms of emotional expression would never have come 
into cxistiuicc* Tlney can, in fact, only be accounted for 
by the assumption that they were designed for the 
good, not of the individual, but of his neighbours. 

Darwin's second principlci has met with but little 
acc<'j)iane(^ even amongst his disciples. When we 
<at<leavour to realize precisely what is meant hy cm- 
tmry feelings tending to produce movements of an 
opposiU nature, we discover that the conception of 
contrariety involved is extremely vague. What is 
mcjant, it may be asked, by opposition between the 
impulses of the will to turn to the right and to the left, 
over and abt)ve the contrariety of direction in the 
resulting movements ? And even supposing there were 
such mysterious contrast in our volitions, with which 
contrariety of movement had become instinctively asso- 
ciated, one might still inquire how we should be able to 
determine the proper antithesis in the case of any given 
emotion. Why, fur example, should the movements of 
a dog during an outburst of aflPection be regarded as the 
antithesis of movements which accompany anger, rather 
than of those which characterize terror ? As states of 
feeling# one suspects, terror before a threatening ' look 
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and the pleasurable elation at friendly symptoms, have 
quite as many elements of contrast as the feelings said 
to be in antithesis by Mr. Darwin ; and so far from the 
movements of these opposite feelings being unlike, they 
very closely resemble one another in many respects, 
as n;ay be seen in the fawning and crouching atti- 
tudes.” 

Darwin’s third principle is very comprehensive, but 
it suffers from the disadvantage of explaining virtually 
nothing. It merely tells us that the character of certain 
expressive movements resulting from the excessive 
generation of nerve force by strong feeling is deter- 
mined by the constitution of the nervous system. This 
is undoubtedly the case, and Mr. Darwin’s theory 
would, we believe, have approximated more to actu^ 
truth, though thereby losing the charm of ingenuity 
and originality, if it had assigned a considerably larger 
share of the phenomena to this cause. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer accounts for emotional expres- 
sion thus: Nervous energy is aroused by feeling, and 
tends to express itself in the discharge of motor activity. 
This discharge exhibits itself partly in a general effect 
diffused throughout the entire system, partly in special 
excitement within a restricted field. An attack of 
coughing exemplifies both. The disturbance produced 
will be directly as the intensity of the feeling, and 
inversely as the size of the muscles acted upon. Thus, 
a faintly pleasurable feeling may excite a slight lateral 
oscillation in a dog’s tail, whilst stronger emotion sets 
him barking and capering around. Further, movement 
first takes hold of the smaller and more easily moved 
muscles, afterwards of the heavier parts, and finally of 
the whole body. This may be seen by tracing the 
external manifestations of a fit of anger or merriment. 
In the incipient stages slight feelings act upon the lips 
and eyebro^vs, but as the passion grows in strength the 
lungs, head, limbs, and finally the entire organism may 
ps in violent motion. The particular movements 
withm the restricted field, however, are those which 


•• Sully, Sensation and Intuition^ p. ap. 
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Specifically express the several qualities of emotion. 
Tliese niovetnents are, in Mr. Spencer's view, inherited 
ancestral actions by which feelings similar in kind to 
those now aroused were formerly satisfied.^’' 

Mr. Spencer's law of mtficted discharges is sub- 
stantially identical with Darwin's principle of service- 
able associated actions, and the remarks we have made 
above are agnin applicable here. Mr. Spencer also 
ilhislraies his law by an account of the genesis of that 
most iniportant emotional expression — the frown. The 
wide divergence between his explanation and that of 
Darwin, afibrds an instructive comment on the worth 
of the doctrine common to both. The corrugation of 
tluj ey<^hnnvs, Mr, Spencer tells us, is useful in pro- 
tecting the ey(\s from the rays of the vertical sun. This 
act would thcr(jfore have afforded an advantage in 
tropical regions during the combats of the animals 
from whom we are more immediately descended. 
Accordingly, those individuals in whom the nervous 
discharge accompanying the excitement of combat 
c:hanced to cause an unusual contraction of the 


^ His theory may be summarized in his own words: Every 
feeliiiK has for its pj lnmry concomitant a diffused nervous discharge 
which excites the imtscles at lame, including those that move the 
vocal organs, in a degreu*. proporiionattj to the strength of the 
feeling; and, thcrafore» nuisrular activity increasing in amount 
liccomes the natural laiigirtgc of feeling, increasing in amount-- 
be the nature of the fotdlng what it may. A secondary concomitant 
of feeling in gciusnd, as it rises in intensity, is an excitement by the 
diffused discharge, first of all in the small muscles attached to easily 
moved parts, ai'terwards of more numerous and larger muscles 
moving heavier parts, and eventually of the whole body. . . . 
l^aHsing from the dilfuscd to the restricted discharges, we have noted 
how there has been established in the course of Evolution, a 
connexion btffwaen the nervous plexuses in which any feeling is 
localized and the sets of muscles h.'ibitually brought into play for 
the mtisfaction of the feeling. Whcnccj it hapix^ns that the rise of 
this feeling shows itself by a partial contraction uf these muscles, 
causing those external appearances called the natural language of 
the feeling.*' (Cl PHmifke of Psychology, § 502^ Darwin’s theory is 
t^spoiindcd in Ms book, The Expression of the Emotions in Mm and 
Animals, 1,872. Mr. Spencer's treatment of the subject is given in 
hii Essays on the Physiology of Laughter^ and in his Principles of 
Psychokm VIII c. iv. 
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corrugating muscles »‘f the forf’liracl ** wruiM ht tunre 
likely to ci^nqiuT arul Ir.ivc jinstci itV'- Htirvival of the 
fittest teiKliiig in iIm. ir |H' 0 ' 4 rHly tn rsttililiHli aiicl 
incrc'asc this prculiar^ty/' I'I m- rrr,nnrurf <if angry 
feelings or iJoJ2-}>le;u;umMf‘ slates »'l any kim! wemlfi, 
therefore, !>y association lend aftei a lintr* to excite the 
frown, where its niility as a Hinisli.ale had I'.easetL 
Mj^ Diu'win, as we have aheady mentioned* showed ie 
an, etjua.lly conelnsive maimer ihaf, lonviiirn; is an inherit- 
ance from lint distortion r*f tin.’ f',aeial mnseles riming 
long ages of infantile screaming. fhuli hvjiotheseg 
exhibit the fertile imagina,tion alike* by the 

{iliilusophcr and the natura.list, hut tfie r“r»nf!ni, in their 
conclusions ought to warn us of the exreedmgiy lUte 
carious character of their ibeoryd^ 

Mr* Spencer’s ia-m af < < >f r / -g w »nds 

to Darwin^s third piiunph', fmt is ii fai more definite 
and satisfactory des<Ti|»ti{»n of flie course of riemal 
disturbance* It appears to us lo eonlasn niiirh trutlu 
It gives a natural accemnt. of the gradual A* v* 
of the external rnanih'station of feehnm and lunhrart^s 
many curious facts* Unfortunately, however, Mr* 
Spencer at times df.ies not He<mt to diiainioush clearly 
between the mental state and its fihysical ccineoinitatit. 
He frequently u|,q>ears, txqMMiilIv in hk nrlide on 
Lmghkf^ to speak as if the eimUiori were ilself ideiiliciit 
with, or transformable into, ihr. .u;<:ojupauying dtscliarge 

** JMnciplm 0/ | 498* F«r l>»rwifi*i nwetinl of lh« 

gesture, cf. op. cit. pp, 21% aaO. 

The distension of the nostrils by Indigtiftikiti, Mr, Spacer 
similarly traces to the accia,*nt.d gaiMil by of rtiir 

ancestors fa whom the diffused dimdmrgn ctummi to illlale the 
nostrils during conflict, tvaKHd.-ilIy wlu-ti infUtetiriiil by Bori'"|:»ltm«iir« 
awe feehogs their moutlts were fillfd by imri nf in ariiiigoiiiifi 
body, iha force of this fa|afibui c){|T»h;u!«:ui I* mnmwMt 
seriously shaken by the fact, that the noslriiii are alwdiktel in 
certain slates; and we find Wuiiiii cliwiiig tfeli geiitirc 

under the general tendency to extend the mowtli, rnym, iio«rii», Ito.* 
fa order to increase agnmok mnmilQm* The .lycl of liliisliloi and, 
several other plKmorncna are alia difforeiilly accotirUed for by Ihitiii 
tnree writers.^ The simple truth is that ooee we get into tin wglofw 
thea^ h)a%nuatioii. there is abiMdutdy llitifi la toclful 
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of nervous energy; although he elsewhere recognizes the 
trruiscendcnt difference which separates them. More- 
over, Rejecting Dr. Baiii’s law of self- conservation, and 
teaching that motor activity is in proportion to intensity 
of feeling, wlietlier pleasant or painful, he substitutes no 
otlujr definite principle to account for the peculiarities 
of expression wliicli mark off widely different classes of 
feeling. 

Professor Wundt’s theory is fornuilated in three 
general laws : i . 71ie principU of the direct alteration of 
innervation* This signifies that intense emotions gene- 
rate their external (ix[)ressi(>n by exerting an immediate 
rtiaclion on centrowS of motor innervation, paralyzing or 
stimulating the action of many groups of muscles. To 
this cause are due the trembling of limbs and voice, 
palpitation of lujart, contraction and enlargement of 
l>lood-vessels and capillaries instrumental in secretion, 
and cons<‘quent niddmiing under shame or anger, and 
pallor in fear. Change of colour is confined to the face, 
because the cliief current of l)lood from the heart is to 
the head. 2. 7'he principle of the association of analogous 
sensations* ThivS means that different species of sensa- 
tions In which there is a certain community of tone or 
maliiy tend more easily to combine and strengthen each 
other. The muscles of the jaws thus assume an atti- 
tude of tension under energetic fciclings, of agreeable 
ease in quiet satisfaction, and of unpleasant distortion 
under contrary emotions. The movements of the mouth 
and tongue under the action of sweet, bitter, sour, or 
disgusting tastes, are also excited by the idea of such 
sensations, and then transferred to analogous or 
moiiom* The physical movement by which we seek to 
increase the pleasant sensation, or to diminish the 
painful one, is attached to the emotion whose quality 
bears some remote resemblance to the sensuous 
impression. 3. The principle of the relation of movement to 
the perceptions of sense* This law embraces all gestures 
and expressive motions not included under the other 
two. Movements of the eyes, head, and limbs accom- 

K our thoughts and words. As our language ot 
igs become excited we point towards distant 
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objects, clench our fists, raise our arms, erect our head, 
and the like. We smilingly nod assent, or deprecatingiy 
draw back our head from the imagined object. We 
tend to close our eyes before unpleasant impressions, to 
open them wider in the presence of what is agreeable. 
This movement of the eyebrows determines the wrinkles 
of the forehead, which assume a horizontal position in 
joy, but vertical lines in sadness. By the second 
principle these actions are transferred to mental states 
of care, expectation, and reflexion. The positions 
assumed by the mouth, lips, nostrils, and eyes, when 
weeping or laughing, all illustrate the same principle. 

This theory is less imaginative than either of those 
just mentioned, but it aims at determining more 
accurately the relations between many classes of 
feelings and their expression. From a psychological 
stand-point it is superior to Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, 
and it seems to give a plausible account of many 
phenomena. Nevertheless, the very limited value of 
such theories should be clearly realized. Besides the 
fact that the final mystery — ^why any mental state 
results in any physical movement — will ever remain 
insoluble, it must be also admitted that all these hypo- 
theses alike, even after very benevolent interpretation, 
leave a large number of the most expressive symptoms 
of emotion incapable of any other explanation than 
that such actions are products of man’s nature, which 
exquisitely manifest his internal feelings. 

The Origin of Language.^ — Rational language may 
be described as, a system of conventional signs representative 
^ : or we may define oral language in more precise 

m^uqh as,; # system of articulated words representative of 
^ The primary object of language is the com- 
Miimcatioii cf ideas; but it serves in addition as a 
r^x>rd or register of past intellectual acquisitions, and 
also as a mechanical aid to thinking. The essence 
of language is the expression of thought, — notions, 
jud^ients, reasonings; hence flow ail its other pto- 
The origin of language thus understood, has 
m subject of ^)eeulation. It is the 
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ftmctioB of Theology, not Philosophy, to interpret the 
passages of Scrii)ture bearing on this matter, and to 
explain in what niumier and to what extent this gift 
was coiumuiiicated to the first human beings. Apart, 
however, from ^ the decision of these points there 
remains fur Philosophy the question: Could language 
have b(ten invented liy man, and, if so, by what agencies 
and laws would its devclopnumt be governed? The 
latter investignlinn, moreover, is not purely hypothetical 
in charaetma Wliatever be the exact interpretation of 
Scriijture- adopted regarding man’s initial endowment 
in this HiSpect, the subsequent history of language will, 
in accordance with God’s usual providence, have been 
governed by natural laws. Abstracting then from 
Rtvvelation, could language have arisen in a natural 
manner? and, however originated, what are the 
principles which have determined its evolution ? 

To constitute raiioml speech the name must be 
employed consciously m a sign of an object of thought. 
The parrot articulates words, and the dog unmistakably 
manifests feelings of joy or anger; but neither of these 
animals is capable of language in the proper sense of 
tlie term. Even the most pronounced advocates of 
Materialisiu are constrained to admit that no other 
creature but man has ever attached a name to an 
object.^^ For such an operation, a supra-sensuous 
power of abstraction and reilexion is absolutely neces- 
sary. Accordingly, language could not have preceded 
tlui existence of intellect or reason. Manifesting thought, 
it must be subsequent to thought. It presupposes the 
formation of general concepts, and in its simplest 
employment of a word as a sign, language involves 
that appndnmsion of universal relations which is the 
clmracteristic feature of supra-seusuous intelligence. 
Still* tlie invention of language does not require a 
previous fund of elaborate notions. Looking on human 
nature as we find it at present, the accumulation of 
a considerable collection of intellectual products, ^ and 
any but the most meagre cultivation of the rational 

Cf. Maudiley, op. dt. p. 50a, 'On the other hand, no tribe of 
m.w has yet been aticoveced void of the attribute of speech. 

CC 
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in charaetma Wliatcver be the exact interpretation of 
Scri|>tur(! adopted regarding man’s initial endowment 
in this rtispect, the subsequent history of language will, 
in accordance with God’s usual providence, have been 
governed by natural laws. Abstracting then from 
Revelation, could language have arisen in a natural 
manner? and, however originated, what are the 
principles which have determined its evolution ? 

To constitute raiioml speech the name must be 
employed consciously m a sign of an object of thought. 
The parrot articulates words, and the dog unmistakably 
manifests feelings of joy or anger; but neither of these 
animals is capable of language in the proper sense of 
tlie term. Even the most pronounced advocates of 
Materialism are constrained to admit that no other 
creature but man has ever attached a name to an 
object.^^ For such an operation, a supra-sensuous 
power of abstraction and reilcxion is absolutely neces- 
sary. Accordingly, language could not have preceded 
tlui existence of intellect or reason. Manifesting thought, 
it must be subsequent to thought. It presupposes the 
formation of general concepts, and in its simplest 
employment ot a word as a sign, language involves 
that appnduuision of universal relations which is the 
clmracteristic feature of supra-sensuous intelligence. 
Still* tlie invention of language does not require a 
previous fund of elaborate notions. Looking on human 
nature as we find it at present, the accumulation of 
a considerable collection of intellectual products, ^ and 
any but the most meagre cultivation of the rational 

^ Cl Maudiley, op. dt. p. soa. 'On the other hand, no tribe ot 
has yet been diicomed void of the attribute of speech. 
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faculties seems naturally impossible without the assist- 
ance of words. But given men created with both the 
reflexive activity of thought and the physical power 
of making signs, and they will inevitably soon learn to 
communicate their ideas to each other. 

Starting with the social instinct, we find that men 
tend to congregate together. In the next place, their 
nature is such that lively emotions are expressed not 
merely in facial changes, but in cries and movements. 
There is also exhibited in man, especially in early life, 
a curious mimetic impulse, which leads him to reproduce 
in his actions and utterance the phenomena of external 
nature, whether animate or inanimate, that most interest 
him. Cries thus elicited in sympathy or fright, having 
been both felt and heard b}’- the individual in the presence 
of the external object, will be associated with it, and 
tend to be reproduced on other occasions, according to 
the laws of suggestion. Moreover, living in community 
and being of like nature and disposition, men would 
be impelled to similar manifestations, and would soon 
grow to associate their neighbour’s utterances as well 
as their own with the appropriate external event. We 
have not, however, yet reached mtioml language; we 
are still in the plane of sense and instinct. These are 
prelimina^ steps ; still, gregarious brutes would get thus 
far. But in addition to these aptitudes, man is endowed 
with the faculty of abstraction and reflexion, and this 
power would now inevitably lead him to conceive and 
employ these expressions as signs of the corresponding 
objects ; and at once wre have rational speech. 

To first query, then, we must answer in the 
affirmative. Apart from any special Divine inter? 
veotiqn, man, with his present nature, by use of the 
faculties which God has given him, would have invented 
a language. The materials employed for signs will be 
in part the exclamations emitted as interjections, in 
part mimetic utterances by which he seeks to suggest 
to the hearer the object imitated.^i The indirect 

• Ti^ wlik^i lay chief stress on the 

Tinfmlses ha^ been respectively styled by Max 
Ihe theories.*’ {Lmimis m tim 
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action of the onomatopoeic tendency is, however, 
probably far more influential than its immediate 
results. Not only are analogies observed between the 
sensuous impressions and the sounds or feelings of 
effort put forth in the responsive vocal expression, but 
kindred utterances involving a like tone of conscious- 
ness are used to designate analogous, though very 
unlike experiences. Still, by far the most important 
part of all languages, it has been forcibly argued, is 
reducible by the science of Comparative Philology to 
a small collection of generic roots representative of 
universal ideas though applied to particular objects. 
These root-sounds, it is asserted, cannot be onoma- 
topoeic ; they are indicative of characteristic actions or 
attributes of the object, and so are expressive not of 
particular impressions, but of general notions. For 
this reason they are fruitful and capable of forming 
part of the names of many things possessing this 
feature in common. These four hundred or five 
hundred ultimate roots, which remain as the generic 
constituent elements in the different families of lan- 
guages, are neither interjectional nor mimetic sounds, 
but phonetic types produced by a power inherent in 
human nature. There is, in fact, a species of natural 
harmony between the rudimentary oral expression and 
the corresponding thought, just as there is between 
the latter and the external reality.^ 


Science of Language, First Series, p. 344.) He holds that the 
efficiency of these principles is extremely limited, many apparent 
instances of onomatopoeia not being really so, e.g. thunder from the 
same root as the Latin tenuis, tender and thin. Squirrel not from the 
rustling whirling of the little animal, but from the Greek Skiouros 
“ shade, tail ; the French sucre from the Indian sarhhara, Bcc. He 
does not however seem to have considered sufficiently the mediate 
or indirect agency of onomatopoeia. 

22 Cf. Max Muller, op. cit. Lect. ix. Apart from the question of 
the original fund of root-sounds — which is equally a difficulty to all 
purely rational theories— Muller's general doctrine seems plaudble. 
The fierce conflict, howevear, wM 3 i still prevails on most funda- 
mental questions of the science of Comparative Philology makes 
one feel that beyond the limited region of common agreement even 
the most attractive hypotheses are extremely hazardous. Schleicher, 
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Readings. — ^The ablest scholastic treatise on Emotional Activity 
which we have seen is Das Gmuth und das Gefuhlsvermdgen der neuren 
Psychologic, von J. Jungmann, SJ. Dr. Gutberlet handles the 
matter from a different point of view, op. cit. pp, 199 — 229. On 
Language and Emotional Expression, id. ri6 — 128. A synopsis of 
Wundt’s theory of Expression is given by Ladd, op. cit. p, 531. The 
subjects of the present chapter are discussed in P, Chabin’s Cours, 
sect. i. cc. vii. ix., also in sect. ii. Portions of Dr. M*Cosh*s Emotions 
are valuable. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, 


Book II. 

Rational Psychology. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

We have hitherto been engaged in studying the 
nature of our several mental activities, and the 
modes of their exercise ; we now pass on to inquire 
into the constitution of the principle from which 
they proceed. The aim of Rational Psychology is to 
penetrate to the source of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. It endeavours to ascertain the inner 
nature of the subject of our psychical states, and to 
discover the relations subsisting between this subject 
and the body. In a word, Rational Psychology seeks 
to learn what may be gathered by the light of pure 
reason regarding the character, the origin, and the 
destiny of the human soul. 

The importance of such a study is obvious. 
What are we ? Whence come we ? What have 
we to do? What is there to hope for? These 
have ever been questions of transcendent interest, 
and never more so than at the present day. 
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Beside them, the most brilliant discoveries in the 
region of empirical facts, whether physical or 
psychical, sink into almost contemptible insignifi- 
cance. Mental association, the perception of space, 
the analysis of the emotions, are undoubtedly 
matters worthy of the psychologist's attention, but 
when we compare them with such problems as the 
spirituality or immortality of the human mind, their 
relative triviality is vividly forced upon us. Neverthe- 
less, nearly all the best known English works upon 
Psychology entirely omit this branch of the subject. 
The philosopher’s most industrious observation and 
careful reflexion are devoted to ascertain the re- 
spective sensibility of various parts of the skin, to 
find out the range of vision in babies and chickens, 
and to catalogue the different elements which go to 
constitute a fit of anger or a feeling of pity^ 
Whole volumes are allotted by him to the treatment 
of these and kindred subjects, whilst not a page of 
Ms work, described on the outside as Psychology ^ is 
assigned to the discussion of the nature, origin, or 
destiny of the human souL 

It is true, indeed, that many of those writers 
who adopt this course believe the mind to be 
merely a fonction of the brain. Still, in works 
professing to be scientific text-books on Psychology , 
the authors are bound to substantiate such a 
view. The writer who frankly tells his reader that 
It^erialism is the logical outcome of the theory 
of mental life which he presents, and who openly 
advances Ms arguments in support of that doctrine, 
shows that he at least apprehends, however wretch- 
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edly he fulfils the duty of the psychologist. But the 
book which, claiming to be a treatise on Psychology, 
shirks altogether the question, whether there really 
be any mind distinct from the organism, indicates 
either a strange ignorance of the subject with which 
it professes to deal, or a want of candour and 
honesty in concealing the consequences of a theory 
which might shock some of its readers. 

As regards those authors who explicitly endea- 
vour to divorce Empirical Psychology from the 
philosophical or rational inquiry into the nature 
of the mind, the futility of their attempt is made 
evident by reflexion on the manner in which 
the solution of the most wide-reaching meta- 
physical problems is affected by the view taken 
as to the character of our mental operations. 
The first part of this work, whatever be its 
positive value, ought to have at least proved 
that it is impossible to isolate the doctrine of the 
phenomena of consciousness from Philosophy. Our 
convictions regarding the existence of an external 
world, the nature of the higher faculties of the 
soul, human responsibility, and the final question of 
materialism or spiritualism, must inevitably be de- 
termined by the account of the character of mental 
life accepted in the empirical portion of Psychology. 
Accordingly, the reader who has followed us so fer 
will at all events have seen that any so-called 
scientific treatment of the mind which professes to 
keep clear of all metaphysical questions, and to 
leave the great problems of life untouched, must be 
delusive. 
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Oar method of procedace here will be partly 
mductive, partly deductm We start from the 
truths already established to reach others not yei 
known. We argue from the effect to the cause; 
from the character of those mental activities which 
we formerly investigated with so much care, we 
s hall now be able to frier the nature of the subject 
in which they inhere. From what the mind does we 
will learn what it is. From the spiritual character of 
our intellectual and voluntary operations, we will 
show that the soul is endowed with the attributes of 
simplicity and spirlfuality ; or rather, that by virtue 
of its nature it is a simple spiritual being. When 
this all-important truth bos been firmly established, 
we shall dedace certain other propositions regarding 
the soul’s orig' a and destinyc 
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SUBSTANTIALITY AND SIMPLICITY OF THE HUMAN 

SOUL. 

By the word Soul, we understand the subject of our 
uu’ntid life, the ulhmute principle by which we feel, 
think, und will, 'We now proceed to expound and 
justify our doctrine regarding the nature of the 
reality corresponding to this term soul ; 

The Human Mind or Soul is a Substantial 
proposition merely asserts that the 
uTtiiiialc basis of our conscious life cannot be a mode 
or accident. A principle is that from which something 
proceeds. Substance we have already defined as, 
" being which exists per se," which subsists in itself, in 
opposition to accident, which is being that cannot so 
subsist, but must inhere in another being as in a sub- 
ject of inhesion. Now the last ground of our mental 
life, the ultimate basis of our psychical existence, 
must be a substantial principle. States of conscious- 
ness, mental modifications, necessarily presuppose a 
subject to which they belong. Even assuming that 
they may possibly turn out to be merely functions of ' 
the nervous system, phases or aspects of cerebral 
processes, they would still have their root in a 
substantial principle. Motion is impossible without 
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something moved. A feeling necessarily implres a 
being which feels. Cognitions and emotions cannot 
inhere in nothing. Volitions cannot proceed from 
nothing, they must have a source from which they 
rlow. So far, even the materialist must agree with 
us. He admits the existence of sensations, and he 
cannot deny the general principle that a state or 
modification necessarily implies a subject. This 
ultimate substantial principle, which is the subject 
of our conscious states, we call the Soul. 


The Human Soul is a Simple or Indivisible 
Substantial Principle. — By affirming the simpli- 
city of the soul we deny that it is either extended or 
composed of separate principles of any kind.^ Our 
argument runs thus : Every extended or composite 
substance consists of an aggregate of distinct atoms 
or parts; but the subject of our conscious acts 
cannot consist of such an aggregate ; therefore, it is 
not an extended or composite substance. The major 
premiss is evident. The minor is proved by a mul- 
titude of mental facts of which we will indicate a 
few. 


(i) Tile Simplicity of Intellectual Ideas . — Every 
one’s experience teaches him that he is capable 

former attribute- absence of 
A * fv parts-by tbe term qmntitatim 

The f^t that the soul is not the result of a plurality of 
^ciples coalescing to form a single nature (as e.g.. in thrirriew^e 
fo^ and matenal principles of aU corporeal obiectri tlSv sk! 

t w composition, that of extendea 

pa^ as weii as that of separate imextended principles whether 

oj consmoumm is incom- 
ilements, of whatever kincl* 
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cannot deny the general principle that a state or 
modification necessarily implies a subject. This 
ultimate substantial principle, which is the subject 
of our conscious states, we call the SouL 

The Human Soul is a Simple or Indivisible 
Substantial Principle. — By affirming the simpli- 
city of the soul we deny that it is either extended or 
composed of separate principles of any kind.^ Our 
argument runs thus : Every extended or composite 
substance consists of an aggregate of distinct atoms 
or parts; but the subject of our conscious acts 
cannot consist of such an aggregate ; therefore, it is 
not an extended or composite substance. The major 
premiss is evident. The minor is proved by a mul- 
titude of mental facts of which we will indicate a 
few. 

(i) The Simplicity of Intellectual Ideas . — Every 
one^s experience teaches him that he is capable 

^ ‘tte schoolmen expressed the former attribute— absence of 
extenaon or composition of integrant parts — ^by the term qmntitativB 
simplicity. The fact that the sonl is not the result of a plurality of 
inindples coalescing to form a single nature (as e.g., in their view the 
formal and material principles of all corporeal objects) they sig- 
nified by asserting that it is essentially simple — simplex quoad essmtiam 
Oor proof equally excludes all forms of composition, that of extendea 
parts as well as that of separate unextended prindples, whether 
bomc^eo^ns or heterc^eneous. The imip of consciousness is incom- 
|3«tible wiyth a mnitiplicity of competent elements, of whatever 
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of forming various abstract ideas, such as those of 
r.tmig, Unity, Truth, Virtue, and the like, which are 
of their nature simple indivisible acts. Now, acts 
of this sort cannot How from an extended or com- 
posite substance such us, for instance, the brain. 

1 iiis will be seen by a little reflexion. In order 
that the indivisible idea of, say, Truth, be the result 
<tt the activity of this extended substance, either 
dilt'erunt i>artB of the idea must belong to different 
paits of the In'ain, or each part of the brain must be 
subject of an entire idea, or the whole idea must 
ptuf-ain to a single part of the brain. Now the first/ 
alternative is absurd. The act by which the intellect! 
aj>prt lh'uds triilh, being, and the like, is an indivisible! 
thought. It is directly incompatible with its naturesib 
to be allotted or distributed over an aggregate oft 
separate atoms. But the second alternative is 
e(pially impossible. If different parts of the com- 
posite subslancu wore each the basis of a complete 
idea, we should have at the same time not one, but 
several ideas of the object. Our consciousness, how- 
ever, tells us this is not the case. Lastly, if the 
whole idea were located in one part or element of 
tin; composite substance, either this part is itself 
composiU^ or simple. If the latter, then our thesis— 
that the ultimate subject of thought is indivisible — is 
established at once. If the former, then the old 
series of impossible alternatives will recur again 
until we are finally forced to the same conclusion. 

( 2 ) The Simplicity of the Intellectual Acts of Judg- 
trnnt and Inf creme . — A similar line of reasoning 
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applies here. The simplest judgment supposes 
the comparison of two distinct ideas, which must 
be simultaneously apprehended by one indivi- 
sible agent. Suppose the judgment, Science is 
useful,” to be elicited. If the subject which appre- 
hends the two concepts science ” and useful ” is 
not indivisible, then we must assume that one of 
these terms is apprehended by one part and the 
other by a second; or else that separate elements 
of the divisible subject are each the seat of both 
ideas. In the former case, however, we cannot 
have any judgment at all. The part a appre- 
hends ‘‘ science,” the different part b conceives the 
notion ** useful,” but the indivisible act of com- 
parison requiring a single agent who combines the 
two ideas is wanting, and we can no more have 
the affirmative predication than if one man thinks 
“science,” and another forms the concept “ useful.” 
In the second alternative, if a and b each simulta- 
neously apprehended both “ science ” and “ useful,” 
then we should have not one but a multiplicity of 
judgments. The simplicity of the inferential act of 
the mind by which we seize the logical sequence 
of a conclusion, is still more irreconcilable with the 
hypothesis of a composite subject. The three 
I judgments — KYeiyy is z ; every x is y ; therefore^ every 
I ^ is ^ — could no more constitute a syllogism if they 
Woceeded from a composite substance than if each 
eroposition was apprehended alone by a separate 
' 'man.® 

^ Of. Balmez, op. dt. Bk. XI. c. ii. ; and Lotze, Mtiafk, § 241; 
Also (Mr otaticai from the latter philosopher on pp. 252* — 254. These 
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(3) Memory . — Through memory we are aware 
of our own abiding personal identity. We know 
with the most absolute certainty that we are the 
same persons who yesterday, last week, fifty years 
ago, had some very vivid experience. But this * 
would be impossible were the mind constituted of 
successive states, or were the material substance the 
substantial principle in which these states inhere, j 
The constituent elements of the latter, it is a generally 
admitted physiological fact, are completely changed 
in a comparatively short time ; and fleeting mental 
acts which did not inhere in a permanent subject, 
could result no more in memory than could the dis- 
connected cognitions of successive generations of 
men. It is only an indivisible principle, persisting 


proofs, especially i , 2, and 3, are various illustrations of the argument 
against Materialism based on what is called by modem writers the 
unity of consciousness. This term signifies the truth that our manifold 
conscious states are either explicitly referred to a single indivisible 
unity, or are apprehended in reflexion to be possible only as acts 
of such a simple subject. “ We come to understand the connexion of ♦ 
our inner life only by referring all its events to the one Ego lying* 
unchanged alike beneath its simultaneous variety and its temporal* v 
succession. Every retrospect of the past brings with it this image 
of the Ego as the combining centre; our ideas, our feelings, our* 
eflbrts are comprehensible to us only as its states or energies, not as** 
events floating unattached in a void. And yet we are not incessantly * 

I making this reference of the internal manifold to the unity of the* 
j Ego, It becomes distinct only in the backward look which we cast 
over our life -with a certain concentration of collective attention. ... * 
It is not necessary and imperative that at every moment and in ^ 
respect to all its states a Being should exercise the unifying effi-« 
ciency put within its power by the unity of its nature. - . . If the ^ 
soul, even if but rarely, but to a limited extent, nay, te once be * 
capable of bringing together variety into the unity of consciousn^s, # 
this slender fact is sufficient to render imperative an inference to the 
indivisibility of the Being by which it can be performed.” {Micro- 
cosmus, Bk. II. c. i. § 4.) The student must be careful not to conceive 
the unity of consciousness in this sense as opposed to the doctrine of the 
ultimate duality of conscUmnm in External Perception, cf. pp. 94 — 98 
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iinchanged amid transitory states, that is able to 
afford an adequate basis for the faculty of remem- 
brance : ** The condition necessary for the act of 
recollection is, then, the identity of the being who 
remembers with that being whose former states are 
recalled by memory. To remember the experiences 
of another would be to remember having been some- 
body else: in other words, to simultaneously affirm 
and deny one’s own identity, a pure and absurd 
contradiction.”* 

(4) The Indivisibility of Volition . — The same line 
of argument as in the case of judgment estab- 
lishes the simplicity of the soul from the unity o f 
consciousn§ss, present^^ in acts o f will . An indivi- 
sible act of choice cannot be elicited by an 
assemblage of distinct parts or principles.'^ How- 
ever, we leave the development of the proof to the 
reader, 

, We have now demonstrated the simplicity of 
the substantial principle lying at the root of mental 
phenomena, and we have shown that it cannot be 

I an extended or a composite reality. The arguments, 
indeed, which we have just given, prove not merely 
the simplicity but also the^pinimlity of the ^ ^ul, 
though this latter truth wilfbe explicitly treated in the 
next chapter. We have, accordingly, disproved the 

* PMl&sophie Contmpormm, p. 14a TMs tbe 

pn^:«ding aa:gtmieat bring oert the p^rmanme^ as well as tiie mi^i- 
of tbe sttbstantial sonL 

* Hxkaosti VC illnstraticHis of this argumeot axa gtvieD; bv 

I5E-~i 56, and Balmea, op. cifc. Bk. DL 1 76. 
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cardinal dogma of Materia lism — ^that thought and 
volition are functions*" of the brain. However, very 
brief examination of any of our conscious states 
would have been sufficient to show the abs urdit y of 
thus describing them. The essential properties of 
all functions of corporeal agents are reducible to two 
— motion, and the generation of a material product. 

In other words, a function of a material agent is ; 
always something of a kind to be apprehended by / 
the external senses, something which continues to 
exist when unperceived, something possessed of; 
extension, occupying space, and exhibiting the action 
of force on other bodies. Now, the absence of all 
these properties is precisely what characterizes, not 
merely the higher activities of intellect, but the 
most elementary sentient states. It is true that 
Dr. Bain, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and most modern 
materialists who shrink from the vulgar frankness of 
Cabanis, Vogt, and Broussais, refuse to speak of 
thought as a secretion of the brain/’ But 
the facts to which we have above appealed are 
absolutely decisive against Materialism, in however 
refined a shape it appear. Still, we will seek to 
make its overthrow more complete in the next two ^ 
chapters. We would also remind the reader here 
that the thesis of this chapter, though disproving ^ 
the possibility of formal extension in the soul, does/ 
not exclude what is sometimes spoken of as mrimaV 
extension — that property in virtue of which an energy 
indivisible in itself may yet exert its mfluence oi 
force throughout an extended sphere. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE SOUL. 

In OTir last chapter we have proved that the human 
soul must be a substantial principle, and, moreover, 
that this principle must be of an indivisible and 
abiding nature. We now pass on to demonstrate 
that the soul is spiritual or immaterial. The 
attribute of spirituality Is sometimes confounded 
with that of simplicity, but it is important to care- 
fully distinguish these two terms. By saying that 
a substance is simple we mean that it is not a 
resultant or product of separate factors or parts. 
By affirming that it is spiritual or immaterial^ we 
signify that in its existence, and to some extent 
in regard to its operations, it is independent of 
jnatter . The principle of life in the lower animals 
was held by the schoolmen to be in this sense an 
example of a simple principle which is nevertheless 
not spiritual, since it is absolutely dependent upon 
the organism, or, as they completely immersed in 
the body. St. Thomas, accordingly, speaks of the 
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must be a spiritual being. The minor premiss is 
merely a particular application of the axiom, that 
the operation of an agent follows its nature— acfio 
sequituf esse. As the being is, so must it act. The 
establishment of the general truth of this principle 
is a problem for Metaphysics, but all that is necessary 
for our purpose becomes evident on a little careful 
consideration of the axiom. An effect cannot 
transcend its cause : no action can contain more 
perfection or a higher order of reality than is 
possessed by the being which is the entire source of 
that action. If, then, a mental activity can be shown 
not to be exerted by a material organ, or to be in any 
degree independent of a material organ, the principle 
from which that activity proceeds must be similarly 
independent. It is positively unthinkable that 
whilst the soul depended as regards its whole being 
on the organism, it should still in some of its 
exercises be in any way independent of the organism. 

If, accordingly, any activities, modifications, or 
faculties of the soul are spiritual, then the soul itself 
is spiritual. For the proof of our major premiss — 
that we are endowed with activities of a spiritual or 
immaterial kind — ^we have only to refer to the results 
established in cha^ters^ xiii. and_xyjii where we X 
showed both Intellect and Will to be intrinsically 
independent of the body. We wiU, however, here 
recall some of the facts which bring out in the 
clearest manner the truth of our thesis : 

I. The Spiriiuodity of the Facidty of Thought , — We 
are capable of apprehending and representing to 
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ourselves abstract and universal ideas, such as 
truth, unity, man, triangle; we can form notions 
of spiritual being, e.g.y of God; we can under- 
stand necessary truths ; we can comprehend 
possibilities as such; and we can perceive the 
rational relations between ideas, and the logical 
sequence of conclusion from premisses. But we 
have shown that such operations as these are 
spiritual phenomena, which must accordingly pro- 
ceed from a spiritual faculty. They could not be 
states of a faculty exerted through, or intrinsically 
dependent on, a bodily organ. A power of this kind 
can only react in response to physical impressions, 
and can only form representations of a concrete 
character, depicting contingent individual facts. 
But universality, possibility, logical sequence, general 
relations, do not constitute such a physical stimulus, 
and consequently could not be apprehended by an 
organic faculty. Accordingly, these higher mental 
functions must be admitted to be of a spiritual 
character; they thus transcend the sphere of all 
actions depending essentially or intrinsically by 
their nature on a material instrument. If, however, 
any inteUectnal activity is of a spiritual ch aracter, 
the soul itself must be a spiritual being, 

a. Self’-CmmioMsmss . — ^The reflex operation ex- 
hibited in the act of self-consciousness, is also of 
a spiritual or supra-organic order, and cannot be 
the activity of a facnity essentially dependent on 
a corporal member. The peculiar nature of this 
aptitude, so fundamentally opposed in kind to ail 
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Ihe propo.rtu^s of matter, has been already gone into 
at such length, ^ that we can afford but little space 
for the subject here. We will, however, call attention 
to that asi)cct of tliis familiar phenomenon which 
has been often rw^ngnized by profound and thought- 
ful minds to be the most wonderful fact in the 
universe. In the act of self-consciousness there 
occurs an instance of the complete or perfect 
reflexion of an indivisible agent back on itself. I 
recognize an absolute identity between myself 
thinking about something, and myself reflecting on 
that thinking Self. The Ego reflecting and the Ego 
reflected upon is the sainei; it is at once subject and 
object. Now an action of this sort is not merely 
unlike the known qualities of bodies: it stands 
in direct and open conflict with all the most funda- 
mental characteristics of matter. It is in absolute 
contradiction with the essential nature of matter. 
One part of a material substance may be made to 
act upon another, one atom may attract, repel, or 
in various ways influence another, but the assump- 
tion that one atom can act upon ifeel/— that precisely 
the same portion of matter can be agent and patient 
in its own case — ^it repugnant to all that either com- 
mon cxpiu ience or physical science teaches us. If 
then this unity of agent and patient, of subject and 
object, is so contrary to the nature of matter, 
assuredly an activity every element of which is 
intrinsically dependent on a corporeal organ cannot 
be capable of self-reflexion. To such an activity self- 
knowledg*^ and the unity of consciousness, would be 
» Pp. 343—947. 337"-348- 
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impossible. Consequently, there is a spiritual power 
within us, and the root from which it proceeds must 
be intrinsically independent of the body. 

3. The WilL — ^The interest attached to the 
discussion of the freedom of the will is chiefly due 
to the bearing of that doctrine on the nature of the 
human mind. If any of man’s volitions are free, if 
they are not the outcome of the forces playing upon 
him, then there must be within him an_ inner centre 
of causality, an internal agen t, a nucleus of energ y, 
enjoying at least a limited independence of the 
organism. The argument based on voluntary action 
may, however, start from two distinct points of view: 

(a) A merely sentient agent — one whose whole 
being is immersed in material conditions — can only 
desire sensible goods. It can only seek what is 
proportioned to its nature, and this is always 
reducible to organic pleasure or avoidance of 
pain. On the other hand, to a spiritual creature 
which is endowed also with inferior faculties, both 
sensuous and supra-sensuous good is adapted. 
Therefore, the aspirations of the latter are un- 
limited, while those of the former are confined 
within tibe sphere of material well-being. But our 
own consciousness, history, biography, and the exist- 
ence of poetry and romance, all overwhelm us with 
evidence of the fact that man is moved by supra- 
s«isible good. Love of justice, truth, virtue, and 
right for its own sake, are motives and impulses 
which have inspired some of the greater and 
noblest works chronicled in the narrative of the 
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human race. Consequently, there must be in man a 
principle not completely subject to material con- 
ditions. 

(b) Again: we are free; we are capable of 
self-determination ; but no organic faculty can 
determine itself. Such an action, as we have already 
insisted, is repugnant to the essential nature of 
matter. On the other hand, were our volitions not 
spiritual, were they, as our opponents allege, merely 
subjective phases or mental states inseparably bound 
up with organic processes, did they not proceed 
from a principle independent of matter, then moral 
freedom would be absolutely impossible. Man would 
be devoid of responsibility and incapable of morality. 
But we have shown that this is not the case, con- 
sequently there is in man a factor not essentially 
dependent on his corporeal frame ; in other words, 
there isjn mgm^a^spiritual pngc^^ 

Objections urged against the Simplicity and 
Spirituality of the Soul. — We will here sketch the 
chief difEculties which have been urged against the 
simplicity and spirituality of the soul. As the two 
classes of objections merge into each other we will not 
attempt to separate them : 

(i) In expositions of the coarser, though not least 
• consistent forms of Materialism, such assertions as the 
following have been boldly put forward: “La pensee 
est une- secretion du cerveau.” (Cabanis,) “ There sub- 
sists the same relation between thought and the brain, 
as between bile and the liver.” (Vogt.) Moleschott de- 
scribes thought as “ a motion in matter,” and also as a 
“ phosphorescence ” of the brain.^ Other philosophers 

* For an account of modem German Materialism, cf. Janet, 
Matmalism of the Presmt Day, c, i ; also Margerie. Philosophie Coo - 
temporam, pp. 191 —aae. 
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of like metaphysical acumen have been found to 
proclaim the existence of the soul to be disproved, 

\ because anatomy has not revealed it, the “dissecting 
/ knife” having never yet laid it bare. 

Writers of this stamp scarcely deserve serious 
refutation. To speak of thought as a “ secretion ” or 
“movement” of cerebral matter is to talk deliberate 
nonsense. Thought is essentially unextended. The 
idea of virtue, the judgment that two and two must 
equal four, the series of connected reasonings by which 
the Forty-Seventh Proposition of Euclid is established, 
the consenting act of the will, the emotion of admira- 
tion, are by their nature devoid of all spatial relations. 
The various secretive organs effect movements and 
material products. Their operations occupy space, 
and the resulting substance is possessed of resistance, 
weight, and other material properties. The process 
and the product can be apprehended by the external 
senses, and they continue to exist when unperceived. 
Conscious states are the exact reverse in all these 
points. The microscope has never detected them. 
They cannot be weighed, measured, or bottled. When 
not perceived they are non-existent ; their only ^sse is 
perdpL Even Mr. Herbert Spencer is forced to admit 
the futility of attempting to reduce mental states to 
physical processes : “No effort enables us to assimi- 
late them. That a feeling has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion becomes more than ever 
manifest when we bring them into juxtaposition.”* 

• Frmc^ks Vol. L § 62. Dr. Tyndall admits the 

same truth in a frequently cited paragraph: “The passage 
from the jAy^cs of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousB^s is Granted that a definite thought and 

a definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we 
do nc^ possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiments 
®f the organ, which would miable us to pass by a process of 
teasoimg frcan one to the other. They appear tc^ether, but we . 
do not mow why. Were our minds and senses so expanded as to 
enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, ware we 
cs^ial:^ of following all thou: motions, ah their grou|ungs and 
discharges, if such there be. and were we intnnaMy 
acqnaUed with the oone^xmding states d tlKW^ht and feeling, 
we be as jEar as ever fipom the s^ntixm of the frobiem 
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(2} In a slightly less crude way consciousness is 
descnbed as a function of the brain : On sait que le 
sentir ne peut ^tre consid6re que comme une fonction du 
cerveau/’^ ‘‘There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter^ when that 
matter has attained a certain degree of organization, 
just as we know the other actions to which the nervous 
system ministers, such as reflex action, and the like, to 
be.”® “Thought is as much a function of matter as 
motion is.”® The use of the term “ function ” however, 
does not better the materialist’s position with any 
reader not contented with payment in obscure words. 
What is a “function of matter”? The only “ functions ” 
of matter of which physical science is cognizant consist 
of movements or changes in matter. Now, thought, as 
we have just pointed out, is nothing of this sort. If we 
employ this word at all, we must speak of intellectual 
activity as a function of something utterly opposed in 
nature to all known subjects of material force. When 
mental processes are at work, movements indeed take 
place in the nervous substance of the cerebrum, and it 
is accordingly true that the brain “ functions ” and 
expends energy whilst we think. But neither this 
functioning nor the energy expended constitutes thought. 
As Dr. Tyndall says, the “ chasm ” between the two 
classes of facts still remains “ intellectual ly impass- 
able.” 

(3) Dr. Buchner, by comparing the organism to the 
steam-engine, seeks to prove that mental life is merely 
the result of the complexity and variety of the materii 
forces and properties at work in the former. “ Thought, 

— *How are these physical processes connected with the facts 
of consciousness ? ' The chasm between the two classes remains 
still intellectually impassable.” {Address to the British AssomMim at 
Norwich.) Professor Huxley has, in one of his better mcaneats, 
endorsed this doctrine. (Cf. ” Mr. Darwin and his Critics,” 

Rev. Nov. 1871.) But the passage tells equally against the “function *’ 
view of the next objection, advocated at times by Mr. Huxl^ Mipself. 

^ Broussais. Cf. Margerie, op. dt. p. 180, 

® Prof. Huxley, Contmp. R&o. Nov. 1871, Cl Herbert’s Modem 
Wealism Examined, p. 41. 

• Huxley, MacmiUan*s Magazine, May, 1S7®. 
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spirit, soul, are not material, not a substance, but 
the effect of the conjoined action of many materials 
endowed with forces or qualities, ... In the same 
manner as the steam-engine produces motion, so does 
the organic complication of force-endowed materials 
produce in the animal body effects so interwoven as 
to become a unit, which is then by us called spirit, soul, 
thought. The sum of these effects is nothing material ; 
it can be perceived by our senses as little as any other 
simple force, such as magnetism, electricity, &c., merely 
by its manifestations.”^ 

This is a fair example of the random methods of 
reasoning employed by materialists. What is the re- 
sultant of the aggregate of forces accumulated in the 
steam-engine ? It is nothing more nor less than move- 
ments of portions of matter, all perceptible by the 
external senses. If the engine drags a train, we may 
speak of the motion of the latter as being a single 
effect, but the occurrence has only a moral or meta- 
phorical unity. It is really a series of events, a vast 
assemblage of parts of matter moving other parts. 
Now, when we turn to the living organism, we find, 
indeed, a similar set of movements and displacements 
of matter, but we find also in addition to these physical 
occurrences, and differing from them, as Mr. Spencer 
says, ^‘by a difference transcending ah other diffe- 
rences,” the very phenomenon to be explained, ‘‘ spirit, 
soul, thought.^’ Granting, then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, similarity between the material forces collected 
in the steam-engine and in the human body, at most 
the legitimate inference would be that the various 
movements and organic changes observable in the 
h^y were the outcome of its material energy; but 
mere is not a shadow of a reason for attributing the 
distinctly new phenomenon of consciousness to that 
eu^gy. In the final sentence another piece of confused 
^ inconsistent thinking is introduced. Thought is 
ffiened to the simple forces^ magnetism, elec- 
But the only known manifestations oi 
(Trans.), pg, 1^5, 136. Cl Herbert, op. dt. 
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ni.ii^nelisni, &€., consist in the production 
of inuvnnent, ("onsr.iousncss, liowevcr, is revjaicd in 
a (liffhrcnt w.iy. Of thcj nature of electricity ox mag- 
netism as a sinif>le. force we know nothixig. The word 
is merely an absfraci t<‘rni to dcaiote the tinl<nown cause 
of a e(S lain S| h « ies of rnovianents coming under external 
ol>sei valiom On the other hand, of mental states we 
have innntsdiaic* intcjrnal ex}'n‘iience, and that experience 
diiu'losrss conscious life as ccaitred in one single being, 
in a laHUiliar indivisible unity utterly repugnant to the 
composilf^ nature of a material subject,® 

(4) A;*aiiist the stiirituality of the principle of 
thought, it was objected l>y Locke that matter has a 
great variidy of wonderful ami unlike propt-rties, that 
our knowledge of these is still very limited, and, con- 
s(!r|nently, that we are not justified in ass(ating that 
inaltet' could not be the subject of intellectual activity. 
IbiitiMa, such a statement is derogatory of the Divine 
powiug implying that God Ifimsclf could not endow 
inaitiT with the faculty of thought. VVe most readily 
adtnil our knowlt'd;';(‘ of matter to be still very inade- 
quate, and we allow that matter possesses many unlike 
cjuaiities. But it is not from mere dissimilarity in 
ehannder subsisting between mental and material 
phrnomcna* although this dissimilarity “transcends all 
otimr difhiremces^-’dhat we infer a distinct principle. 
U is from the iil)Solute contrariety in nature which sets 
them in (>i>position. In spite of the imperfect condition 
of our acquaintance with matter, we can affirm with 
iihsoliitej certainty that some new properties, self- 
m«>tifm, can never be discovered in it. it is, too, no 
vrfh xion on the power of God to say that He cannot 
clfcKg a metaphysical impossibility, such as the endow- 
nujiit of an extended substance with the indivisible 
spiritual activity of self-consciousness would be. 

« ** Fifty million molo.cnlos, nvon when they are highly complex 
find iinitable phnf,phon’/.fKl cmnponnds. gyrating in the most wonder- 
ful fashion with inconceivable, rapidity, ocu'tainly do not constitute 
Th(W do not, thtm, by molecular constitution and activi- 
tlei, ccmititiite a physical basis which is conceivable as a 
wpr^aWlve ctf comkta of one thing.*’ (Latld, op. cit. p. 595 ) 
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(5) The spirituality of the soul, it is said, is di^-" 
proved by the absolute dependence of mental life oTx 
bodily conditions — a dependence more effectively estal:>'’ 
lished by Physiology and Pathology each sncceedira^ 
year. We find, it is asserted, that intellectual ability 
varies in proportion to the size of the brain, its weiglat, 
the complexity of its convolutions, and the intensity of 
its phosphorescent activity. Mental powers develop^o 
concomitantly with the growth of the brain, and sinai- 
larly deteriorate with its decay or disease: 
doctrine of two substances, a material united with an 
immaterial, . . . which has prevailed from the time of 
Thomas Aquinas to the present day, is now in courso 
of being modified at the instance of modern Physiolog'3'^ - 
The dependence of purely intellectual operations suoli 
as memory upon material processes has been reluctantly 
admitted by the partisans of an immaterial principlo, 
an admission incompatible with the isolation of tlio 
intellect in Aristotle and Aquinas. ... Of the mirtcl 
apart from the body we have no direct experience axi d 
absolutely no knowledge. ... In the second place, wo 
have every reason to believe that there is in compaxxy 
with all our mental processes an unbroken material S 7 tc- 
cesimir^ 

This argument in behalf of Materialism gains mnola 
of its weight with many minds from the belief thrxt: 
those who formerly defended the spirituality of the soul 
conceived it as an independent entity standing out of 
ail relations to the body. The allusion to St. Thoma-S 
in the passage just quoted is an expression of thiss 
belief. Recent advances in physiological knowledgo, 
it is imagined, have disproved this supposed mutiia.! 
isolation of the two substances, consequently the infeir- 
ence is that modern science has rendered untenalolo 
the spirituality of the soul. Now, in the first plaoo, 
this historical theory is utterly false. It is maiirly 
since the rebellion against Scholasticism, inaugurate ci 
by Descartes, that this exaggerated antagonism between 
soul and body has been advocated by anti-materialist: 

* Br. Baki MM oM pp. 130. 131. Similarly Maadsloy'* 
op. dt. c. ii. 
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thinkers. The central idea of the Peripatetic Psycho- 
logy, as expounded by every leading writer, from Albert 
the Great to Suarez, is the conception of the soul as 
suhstantial form of the body — a view which implies the 
most intimate union and interdependence between these 
two co-ef&cient principles of man. 

Consequently, so far from ignoring or admitting 
‘‘ with reluctance ” the influence of bodily conditions 
on mental operations, the greatest emphasis is laid 
upon the fact, as any one possessed of an elementary 
acquaintance with the writings of *St. Thomas or 
any other scholastic, on the appetites, imagination, 
sense-perception, memory, &c., must know. Mediseval 
philosophers were just as well aware as our wise 
men of to-day that age, bodily fatigue, the processes 
of digestion, disease, stimulants, and the like, affect 
our mental operations ; and in taking these into 
account they had to meet by anticipation every diffi- 
culty that has or can be raised from the physiological 
quarter. Physiology has brought to light no facts of 
essentially novel significance in their bearing on this 
problem. It has, indeed, given us a better knowledge 
of the material structure of the brain and nervous 
system, and of the occurrence of special processes 
there in conjunction with mental states ; but the 
general principle of interdependence between mind and 
body, illustrated in such facts, was forced on the human 
intellect in its very earliest attempts at psychological 
speculation. Moreover, it shotild be remembered that 
Cerebral Physiology is stiU in a very backward and 
hazy stage, that the positive knowledge we have of the 
character of neural processes is of the most meagre 
description, and that the vivid descriptions of currents 
and discharges of nervous energy, of neural tremors, 
and of molecular waves aloi^ various fibres, so frequent 
in materialistic works, are, in the present state of actual 
science, the merest conjecture.^® 

Xt is not too mnch to say that Cearebral Phy^ology has as yet 
done absolMtely nothing towards even the definition of the physio- 
logical conGomitants of the higher mental operations* whilst ite 
success as r^ards the lowest and simplest forms of conscions life it 
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religion or to that, by various geniuses to fame in art, 
science, or industry. A war is a trm; point of bifur- 
cation of future possibilities. Whether it fail or suc- 
ceed, its declaration must be the starting-point of new 
policies. Just so docs a revolution, or any grc.at civic 
precedent, become a deflecting influence, whose opera- 
tions widen with the course of time. Communities 
obey their ideals ; and an accidental success fixes an 
ideal, as an accidental failure blights it. 

Would England have to-day the * imperial ’ ideal 
which she now has, if a certain boy named Hob Clive 
had shot himself, as he tried to do, at Madras ? Would 
she be the drifting raft she is now in iMiropcan affairs ^ 
if a Frederic the Great li.ad inherited her throne 
instead of a Victoria, and if Messrs. Bentham, Mill, 
Cobden, and Bright liad all been born in Fru.ssia? 
England has, no doubt, to-day precistdy the same 
intrinsic value relatively to the other nations that she 
ever had. There is no such fine accumulation of 
human material upon the globe. But in England the 
material has lost effective form, while in Cermanyit 
has found it. Leaders give the form. Would Eng- 
land be crying forward and backward at once, as she 
does now, 'letting I will not wait upon I would,' 
wishing to conquer but not to fight, if her ideal had 
in all these years been fixed by a siiccession of states- 
men of supremely commanding personality, working 
in one direction? Certainly not. She would have 
c.spouscd, for better or wonse, either one course or 
another. Had Bismarck died in his cradle, the Geiv 
mans would still be satisfied with appearing to them- 
selves as a race of spectacled Gekhrkn and political 
herbivora, and to the French as ces bans, or ces naifs, 
> The reader will remember when thi# wa* written. 
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In the next place, assuming for the moment that 
all the assertions regarding the intimate relations 
between neural conditions and mental life were accu- 
rately true, and in no way exaggerated, how would 
this prove more than an extrinsic dependence of 
the soul on the body which it enlivens : ‘‘For, suppose 
for an instant that human thought was of such a 
nature that it could not exist without sensations, 
without images and signs (I do not mean to say 
that no kind of thought other than this is possible) ; 
suppose, I repeat, that such were the conditions of 
human thought, is it not evident that a nervous system 
would be then required to render sensation possible, 
and a nervous centre to render possible the concentra- 
tion of sensations, the formation of signs and of images ? 
According to that hypothesis, the brain would be the 
organ of imagination and of language, without whicli 
there would be no thought for the human mind.”^^ In 
such a case — and this is precisely the theory of 
St. Thomas — whatever affects the organ or instrument 
of the mind will naturally modify mental operations. 
Now, we have shown in chapter xv. how intellect 

still of a very humble, not to say dubious character. Of the theory 
of certain scientists, that all mental phenomena, whatever their 
vari^ characteristic shading, have exact equivalents, as it were, in 
specific forms of the nerve-commotion of the living brain,” Professor 
Ladd remarks : “Our first impression on considering the foregoing 
way of accounting for mental phenomena is that of a certain sur- 
prising audacity. ^ The theory, standing on a slender basis of real 
fact, makes a leap into the dark which carries it centuries in advance 
of where the light of modem research is now clearly shining.'* He 
demonstrates conclusively that even in such inferior and compara- 
tively simple problems as the determination of the physiological 
conditions of variations in the quantity, quality, and time-rate of 
sensation, “almost everything needed for an exact science of the 
relations of the molecular changes in the substance of the brain apd 
the changes in the states of consciousness, is lamentably deficient; ” 
whilst as regards the neural conditions of spiritual acts, such as the 
eviction of the principle of causality, or the idea of substance, he 
^ws that science must remain in absolute ignorance. (Cl Physio^ 
Psychology^ pp. 592 — ^597.) On the unsatisfactory condition of 
science c® this subject, cf.also Janet^s Materialism of the Present Day, 
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r<*c|iiin!S ns an (‘ssrntial r.oncHtion the operations of sense 
am! iniai^^inatioM, aiul is lherelV>re extrinsically dependent 
far its rnatiiriais on Uies(,; organic faculties. But, on the 
olinu* haiui, study of llie character of its activity has also 
j>rov(*d to us tlial tin' spiritual power transcends the 
nialet i;d order, and that this power is in its inner nature 
essentiully aiul iutnnsic.ally indepciHUuit of matter. The 
contiinaiy of the organic process, if proved, would be 
accounted br l>y the exercise of the imaginative faculty, 
whitb ilte Inlellt'c't requires as a condition of its opera- 
tifun Tiiai neillua* imuginatinn nor organic memory 
ar(% as Mr, Bain imi>iies, inidleciual activities, must 
have Ikm'ii evidc*nt in the earlier part of this work. 

In answer to lire sage olrscTvation that we never find 
mind aj>art iV«nn body, it is sufficient to reply that 
concoiintance does not prove identity, and that at all 
t'Virnts we often find body without mind. Whenever we 
meet with a new gnnip of properties or cdlccts utterly 
incajralrle of being accounle.il for by pnwiously known 
eausi‘S, we are bound, according to the most universally 
recogn!z(!d canons of physical science, to assume a new 
cause for ilrese phenomenad*'^ As regards the part of the 
diffie.nUy whiclt lays stress on the relations between 
thii character of the brain as a whole and intellectual 
alnlily, whilst we readily admit that the vastly^ superior 
mental faculties of man would lead us to^ anticipate in 
his case a monr perfect instrument than is to be found 
in tlie brute kingdom, it is worthy of notice that science 
lias m yet comi>l(d('ly failed to assign any distinct pro- 
perty of man*8 Drain by which his intellectual superiority 
IS marked*^^ 


n Cf InO'.o, lit ii rornsiutn, Vol. L p, X49. 
w Him'tj <*vi'lr!iiiy thcr ah-wlidt' of the brain cannot be the 
mfiasurt of intt.ilUgr.iu-.??, liecaujic if so the elephant and the whale 
ought to excr,l ih(5 greatest human genius, therefore refuge has been 
taken in grcmtarr#ten‘M weight. . . . Since agaia ia this respect man 
Is iurpa»»ed hy several of the smaller birds {&,g„ the titmouse), and 
the Mult by tlie child, the rnaltiplicity, complexity, and thickness 
of the convolutions on the surface of the brain are to afford the 
solution. Hut since on thii principle the ox ought to distinguish 
itself t)y mental capacity, appeal is made to the chemical constitution 
of the cerebrid substance, and the excellence of man’s intellect 
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(6) It has been asserted that the arguments from 
Memory and an abiding Personal Identity amid con- 
tinuous change in the substance composing the material 
organism do not possess any real force, that “ the body 
has its identity too in type or form, although the consti- 
tuent molecules may change and be replaced. If we 
cut our name deep in a young poplar tree, and return 
after fifty years, the same word may still be found 
engraved there ; similarly a scar received in childhood 
will persist to the end of life. Consequently, although 
the individual molecules composing the brain change 
rapidly, the new elements may fall into the places of 
the old, and any modifications or dispositions to special 
modes of vibration imprinted by past experience will 
thus be conserved. In this way, by the reproduction of 
former thoughts, Memory and Personal Identity are 
secured amid a continuous flux of matter. 

^ The more, however, careful attention is devoted to 
this objection, the more thoroughly convinced, we are 
assured,^ the mind will be of the hopeless failure of the 
materialist or phenomenalist solution of the problem. 


attributed to the richness of his brain in phosphorus ; but here again 
the supenority of the human cerebrum is disputed by two pro- 
verbially stupid animals, the sheep and the goose.” (Gutberiet. 

p. 255.) On the r^tive weight, size, &c., of brains, 
ci Ladd, op. at. Pt. 11 c. i; also Surbled, Le Cmieau, cc, iv.— xii. 
The Jatto wnter giv^ some very interesting statistics on this point. 
Thus, the average cubic capacity of Parisian skulls— which are 
larger than those of most European nations — ^is estimated to-day 
whilst six sknlis of Cave-men/’ assigned to the 
Pal^htoc penod, average i,6o6cc, and a collection of skulls of 
Gauls reach i,592cc. This does not seem very favourable 
", T * Ag^, as r^ards the weight of the brain: Cuvier 

«wl to trramphaatly cited by materialists, as an example of 

^ ^ brain— 1.830 grammes febout 

i The British tein is about 1.4m grammes (3 ) 

But IB mcemt cases of toins exceedW^ 

kmM combined with very moderate abilities. A still more 
^ G^tetta, whose mental gifts French mate- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ possessed of 
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The word identity, as Dr. Bain allows, is applied loosely 
in various senses. We speak of the identity of the 
English people since the Norman Conquest, and of the 
identity of a regiment, a bank, or a newspaper during a 
long period, though not a single constituent of the object 
persists unchanged. But in none of these cases have 
we anything approaching to what we call personal identity* 
There is an apparent external unity which binds under a 
common notion really different sets of things or events. 
The aggregate of elements composing the object at one 
time, may be in every particular different from what 
they were at another. There is no real identity in such 
a case, and rational memory or self-consciousness would 
be impossible to a being constituted solely of such 
changing materials. 

As regards the mark on the -tree, abstracting from 
the Peripatetic doctrine of a single vital principle 
persisting throughout the life history of every organism 
— a question beside the present discussion — ^we may 
assert that the only sameness which connects the 
incision of my name on the young sapling with that 
found on the tree of thirty years later, lies in the 
extrinsic circumstance that similar thoughts will be 
produced in minds which contemplate the impressions 
at the different periods. Identity in the physical 
impressions themselves there is none. The imprinted 
name originally consisted merely of certain vacant 
spaces at a certain height from the ground, and sur- 
rounded by portions of timber. But the exact place 
where the former empty interstices were situated is now 
occupied by the wood of the tree, while six inches 
higher, and spread out over a much larger space, and 
surrounded by new timber, is what we call the old 
impression, because it arouses in the mind a repre- 
sentation of the same object as formerly. The identity 
of a scar on the human body is of a like character. 
Now, modifications in the cellular substance of the 
brain produced on the occasion of sensations, were they 
similarly preserved, would retain no more real unity with 
the original impression than is found in the case of the 

^ Moral Samtcgf Appendix, p. 96 
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be impossible to a being constituted solely of such 
changing materials. 

As regards the mark on the -tree, abstracting from 
the Peripatetic doctrine of a single vital principle 
persisting throughout the life history of every organism 
— a question beside the present discussion — ^we may 
assert that the only sameness which connects the 
incision of my name on the young sapling with that 
found on the tree of thirty years later, lies in the 
extrinsic circumstance that similar thoughts will be 
produced in minds which contemplate the impressions 
at the different periods. Identity in the physical 
impressions themselves there is none. The imprinted 
name originally consisted merely of certain vacant 
spaces at a certain height from the ground, and sur- 
rounded by portions of timber. But the exact place 
where the former empty interstices were situated is now 
occupied by the wood of the tree, while six inches 
higher, and spread out over a much larger space, and 
surrounded by new timber, is what we call the old 
impression, because it arouses in the mind a repre- 
sentation of the same object as formerly. The identity 
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similarly preserved, would retain no more real unity with 
the original impression than is found in the case of the 

^ Moral Samtcgf Appendix, p. 96 
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poplar tree. To argue that the present modification o 
the brain may be the groundwork of a disposition to 
vibrate in a manner similar to that occasioned by the 
original impression, and so may evoke a similar mental 
state, is to miss the precise point to be explained. The 
occurrence of a new vibration or mental state Uh& to the 
original cannot be said to constitute a remembrance of 
the former, any more than to-day can be said to rernem- 
this day last week or last year. There is required, 
in addition to the detached events, a persisting indi- 
visible being which connects them,^® 

There are certain other scholastic difficulties against 
the simplicity and spirituality of the soul, which 
possessed some weight and popularity during the 
middle ages, but for which we can afford only brief 
space here. Among the chief of this class are the 
following: («)The soul cannot be simple and indivisible, 
because it is present throughout an extended body. 
(^) The soul moves the body, but such a result can only 
be effected by contact, which would be impossible if the 
soul did not touch the body. This, however, implies 
that the soul itself must be extended, {c) A simple spiri- 
tual soul is inconceivable, {d) The soul is the substantial 
form of a material body, and a form is of necessity 
absolutely dependent on its material subject. Therefore 
the soul is not spiritual. 

We may reply in scholastic style : (a) A simple, indi- 
visible force, substance, or energy cannot be qumtita- 
twdy present — that is, having parts alongside of parts — 
throughout an extended sul^ect ; Allowed, It cannot be 
present, that is, by exercise of its virtue or 
influence ubiquitously in such a subject : Denied, Natural 
proves that God is thus essentially present, 
exeraang His pow®r everywhere in the universe, yet 

“* •* I may be tosmd about between tbe most contrary ideas, the 
op|»ate sentiments, mthont ceasing to be myself; and, on 
tlie cc»U:ary, two mm thinking the same thing, as, for instance, the 
smmx of BBiaber^, ^ not become for that reason one and the same 
; chords prodncing the same note are not the same 
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tha» by the persistence of 
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not m an extended manner, (i) We simply deny that 
motion can be produced in a body ofdy by physical 
contact of one extended surface upon another, or that 
a simple force or energy cannot affect the condition of 
niatter. (c) If inconceivable means incapable of being 
jnctured by the imagination: Allowed; but then many 
things unimaginable in this sense are held to exist. If 
inconceivable nieans self-contradictory or positively un- 
thinkable : Denied, (d) Although the human soul is, in 
the Scholastic theory, the form of the body, yet as St. 
Thomas says, it is not completely immersed in its material 
subject ; that is, in certain of its functions, such as 
intellectual cognition and voHtion, the soul exceeds the 
range of activity possible to a merely corporeal form. 

Readings. — On the subject-matter of the two last chapters, cl 
St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 75. On the Substantiality of the Soul, cl 
John Rickaby, ikf pp. 245— 260 ; Balmez, op. cit. Bk. IX. 
cc. 6 — 9 and ii, 12 ; Margerie, op. cit. pp. 128—191 ; Janet, MaU- 
rialism of the Present Day, c. vii. ; Ladd, Physiological Psychology, 
Pt. III. cc. i. and iv. ; Kleutgen, op. cit H 791 — 807, 
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RECENT THEORIES CONCERNING THE SOUE : THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE “DOUBLE-ASPECT.” 

The value of a theory is never fully apprehended 
until it is compared with the most plausible counter- 
hypothesis. Accordingly, the force of the arguments 
by which the reality of an indivisible spiritual soul 
is proved cannot be fairly estimated until we have 
taken a rapid view of the rival doctrine put forward 
by the ablest opponents at the present day. 

The Doctrine of the Double-Aspect. — ^T he 
new faith has been aptly styled the Double- Aspect 
TJ^etQU, Marked by rather importanfmfferences in 
the hands of its various exponents, this view in all 
its forms adheres to one cardinal tenet — th M Mind. 
md Body are not two distinct recdities. but mere^ 
two ^ iifiases ’ * of cm^and the 

same thing. T he late Professor Clifford, Dr. Bain, 
Mr. Spencer, G. H. Lewes, and Professor Huxley 
are amongst the best known advocates of this 
doctrine here at home, and we will seek to briefly 
explain and examine their views. 

Professor Clifford, with characteristic hardihood, 
tnvmted tte term mmd-stt^, to denote the material 
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out of which he asserts that human minds are 
formed. According to him there is attached to 
every particle of matter in the universe a bit of 
rudimentary feeling or intelligence. When the " 
molecules of matter come together in certain forms | 
and proportions, the attached atoms of mental life 
fuse into a complete self-conscious mind.^ Neither 
the molecules of matter, however, nor the appended 
morsels of mind can have any influence on the 
other. At least, this is Clifford’s doctrine at times : 

The pliysic.al facts go along by themselves, and the ^ 
mental facts go along by themselves. There is a 4 
parallelism between them, but there is no interference 144^^) 
of one with the other.” * 

The only arguments suggested in defence of 
these doctrines are the assertions : (i) that Physi- 
ology has established an absolute and complete 
parallelism between psychical and physical facts; 

(2) that physics has proved the impossibility of any 
mutual interaction between them; and (3) lastly, 
the fact that Clifford’s theory is essential to the 
supposed truth, now taken as demonstrated, nay, 
almost as axiomatic, that all of us, both mind 
and body, have been developed out of inferior 


* “When molecules are so combined as to form the on the 
under-iide of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go along 
with them are so combined as to form the famt beginnings of 
sentience. When the molecules are so combined as to form the 
brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corr^pondmg elements 
of mind-fituir arc so combined as to form some kind of 

ness. . . . When matter takes the complex for^m of the imng 
hnman brain, the corresponding 

consdtnisnesa having intelligence and volition. ( On the Nature 

of Tilings ill Themselves/' Mind, Vol. III. pp- 04* os*/ 

* Foftnightly Bevutu, Dec. 18741 P* 7 ^®* 
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organic forms and ultimately out of inorganic 
matter. Thus in his own words : The only thing 
* that we can come to, if we accept the doctrine 
of Evolution at all, is that, even in the very lowest 
organisms, even in the amoeba which swims in our 
own blood, there is something or other inconceivably 
simple to us, which is of the same nature with our 
consciousness, although not of the same complexity, 
that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic matter, 
knowing as we do that it must have arisen by contin- 
uous physical processes out of inorganic matter), we 
are obliged to assume, in order to save continuity in 
our belief, that along with every motion of matter, 
whether organic or inorganic, there is some fact 
^ which corresponds to the mental fact in ourselves.’** 
We show elsewhere that defenders of a spiritual 
philosophy are not necessarily opposed to Evolution, 
when that hypothesis is properly limited and de- 
fined : but Clifford’s statement that we know all 
I living beings ‘‘must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes out of inorganic matter,” is 
almc^ amusing for its audacity. It is extrava- 
gancy untrue. An overwhelming weight of scientific 
evidence and authority establishes the fact th at life 

IS from ifwrs:anic "fnatter . Even scientists 

^ the doctrine 

of abiogenesis as Professor Huxley, we shall see 
in a future chapter, are forced to confess that 

of ^ntaneous gene ration 

As regards the other 
iiiguu»©ut% we may for tte present merely call 

* R^m^ew^ p. 731. 
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* FoHmghUy Review, Dec. 1874, p. 7558, 
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attention to the truth that even were complete 
parallelism, in the sense of reciprocal correspond- 
ence between every form of mental state and 
definite neural processes, fully demonstrated — 
utterly hopeless though the prospect of this result 
be — absolutely nothing would have yet been effected 
towards the reduction of mental activity to a mere 
appendage of such nervous changes. As for the 
statement, that science has proved the non-inter- 
fercaice of the two sets of phenomena, it is both 
false in itself and in conflict with Clifford’s own 
teaching on other occasions, and with that of the 
school to which he belongs. That school is at \ 
least unanimous — however illogical — in teaching ' 
that bodily states, at all events, determine changes 
in our mental states. 

Dr. Bain dws not appear to go quhe so fer as 
(llifford.; . man he considers to be a 

.'‘stnijective aspect” of bodily changes; but that 
there are “ subjective aspects” attached to all move- 
ments of every kind of matter he has not the 
courage to assert. This position, of course, leaves i 
on his hands the awkward dificulty— why should/ 
this very curious “subjective aspect,” of which; 
there is no trace in the rest of the material world, | 
suddenly manifest itself in the case of those portions i 
of the universe which we call living beings? To 
atone, however, for the deficiency just mentioned, 
he is vigorous enough in insisting that mental life 
is but an “ aspect ” or “ side ” or ‘ face ox 
“ phase ” of neural changes, and that therefore it 
has no reality independent of such changes, and 
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no power of affecting their course. He strongly 
objects to the phrase, Mind and body act upon 
each other.” There is merely a continuous series of 
physical events with inactive subjective aspects.”^ 
The neural changes are determined solely by neural 
antecedents : the material sequence carries with it 
the mental sequence, but cannot in the slightest 
degree be modified by the latter. Nevertheless, 
mind and body are to be conceived as a two-sided 
cause,” or as ‘^undivided twins.” ^ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to hold approxi- 
mately t he same viev T as . Dr. Bain, though his 
general sySem of EvoIufiM^wouTd^appear to lead 
to Clifford's doctrine of mind-stuff. Mental states, 
he allows, cannot be identified with nervous pro- 
Ifcesses. The two sets of facts are separated by 
I **a difference which transcends all other differences.” 
AH forms of consciousness are, he teaches, resolvable 
into elementary units of feeling akin to electric 
siKXiks* These correspond to pulses of molecular 
motioii transmitted through the sentient nerves. 


ei^ry reason fee believing that there is in company 
*** Msntal prooe^^, mn ms^mkeu material succession. From 
M -i^L!?'!***** sensation,, to Uie ont-going responses in action the 
is not an instant dissevered from a physical 

' mmemmmr msi p. 131.) 

no niptnre of nervous continnity. The only 
ro^tal and physical proceed together 
tlierefore we speak of a mental ^use. 

^ cause; the effect 

^ have operated on the body is as 

Inodilv pan phenomenon, one side being 
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But the sensation of shock made known throogh 
our inner consciousness can never be analyzed into 
the physical movement observable, if at all, by our 
external senses.^ In spite, however, of the strikingly 
incompatible character of physical and mental pro- 
cesses, Mr. Spencer finally concludes that both 
are but faces” or ‘‘aspects” of one, and the same 
substratum. “ Mind (i.e., consciousness) and nervous 1 
action are subjective and objective faces of the same j 
thing.” ^ The ground for this unification of mental 
and physical phenomena is the same as that urged 
by Clifford and Dr. Bain— the intimate correspon- 
dence between the two series. Regarding the nature| 
of this one ultimate reality^ of which mental 
bodily activities are but diverse aspects, Mr. Spencer! 
professes nescience. It is absolutely unknowable.^ I 


• “When the two modes of Being which we distinguish as 
subject and object have been severally reduced to their lowest terms, 
any further comprehension must be an assimilation of these 
terms to one another ; and, as we have already seen, this is ^ativ^ 
by the very distinction of subject and object, which is its^ the 
consciousness of a difference transcending all other differm^s.^ So tar 
from helping us to think of them as of one kind, analysis ^ves 
but to rehder more manifest the impossibility of finding Jhem a 
common concept— a thought under which they can ^ united. 
it be granted that aU existence distinguished ^ c^ecUye may be 
resolved into the existence of units of one land {matOT^j, . . * 
let it be further granted, that all existence distinguished as w 
is resolvable into units of consciousness, similar in nature to thc^ 
which we know as nervous shocks, ... we think 
jective and objective activities as the same ? f 

a molecule be represented in consaousne^ mde by side v^h a 
Servous shock an'd the two be recogni^^ as ^ 

enables ns to assimilate them. That a iff has mtk^ « 

Zfmmofi with a mit of motion becomes mwe ^ 

brift^ the two into juxtaposUum:* (PnmpM of Vot I. § 62.) 

„».^mn^ient stage Why not just one step eaiher? Why 
not ^lestly confess tLt the incompatible characters <rf material 
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Disproof of the Doctrine. — Each form in 
which the Double-Aspect theory has been advocated, 
stands exposed to numberless special difficulties, 
but here we have room to touch only on a few of 
the most general objections, which tell universally 
, against every representation of the doctrine. 

. ' - I. The advocate of the new system must accept 
I either of two" alternatives. He must, with Clifford, 
look upon this “ double-aspectedness ” as a universal 
property of matter ; or he must, with Dr. Bain, 
limit it to living beings. In the first case he has 
’ ■ to make an absolutely incredible assumption with- 
;< out a scrap of evidence in its favour. In order to 
ijjdo away with the souls of a few living beings, who 
HOt constitute the one-millionth part of the 
mhysical world, he has to assign a mental life .Jo 

water on^ the earth, 
has to ascribe to every molecule of matter in 
the universe something the nature of which cannot 
be imagined, and of the existence of which neither 
the experiments of science nor the observation of 
mankind has ever discovered the slightest trace. 

I Such is the modest demand on our powers of 
feith made by smentijic wnters^ — ^who can, when it 
q OTits^ ^ them, be so 'exacting in their demands for 
‘|pcoo£® 

' ^ ^ substrata, to bemgs, inti- 

l»l noumenal nature we profess ignorance ? 

H tte IS ateintely nnknowable, why may it not be a 

Siich woi^d appear to us the lomcal Lurse for the 
but we suppose the human soul must be got rid of at all 

confused and sdf-contra- 
^Je^af^ysics, can see through the 
of tbm theory: «It is no explai^onT 
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by the very distinction of subject and object, which is it^lf the 
consciousness of a difference transcending aU other differefms. So far 
from helping us to think of them as of one kind, analysis serves 
but to render more manifest the impossibility of finding for them a 
common concept — a thought under which they can be united. Let 
it be granted that all existence distinguished as oijective may be 
resolved into the existence of units of one kind (material), . , . and 
let it be further grantoi, that all existence distinguished as s^scMm 
is resolvable into units of consciousness, similar in nature to those 
which we know as nervous shocks, . . . can we think of the sub- 
jective and objective activities as the same ? the oscillatioa of 
a. molecule be represented in consciousness side by side with a 
nervous shock and the two be recognized as one? Ho effort 
enables us to assimilate them. Th^ a mM je^^ has m 

cofnuion with a unit of motion becomes more them manifest when we 
bring the two into ju^ctaposition.^* (Prmciples of VoL I. § 62.) 

^ Principles of Psychology, X40. 

« An obvious remark here, is that this Agnostiemn is invoked at 
a very convenient stage. Why not just one step earlier? Why 
not honestly confess that the incompatibfe dtiaracters oi matoial 
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Should he adopt the second alternative, the 
defender of this double-faced theory has to explain 
the unaccountable appearance of the subjective 
aspect where it presents itself in conscious beings. 

It is a new phenomenon, differing from all previ- 
ously existing phenomena by ‘‘a difference that 
transcends all other differences.” Whence does ^ 
it come? Physicists will not admit creations 
of nothing, and neither will they allow that con-|/^AJ| 
sciousness is merely a new form of the material 
energy of the universe, even were such a trans- ' 
formation conceivable. If material force is trans- 1 
muted into mental states, then, unless the scientist 
is prepared to abandon the law of the conservation 
of energy, the reverse operation must also hold, and 
mental states must be capable of issuing forth in 
the form of physical action. Mind would thus ? 

be capable of acting upon matter: but this is || j 

precisely what all sects of Materialism unanimously if ! 

declare to be impossible. That mental states ran- | 

not interfere with material processes is the most j 

fundamental article of their creed. Accordingly, ^ 

whjch^^V;^ of _^the two necessag^ ^ternatives he | 

accept s, the anti-spiritualist find§^^ W | 

equally unsatisfactory pogtion.^ I 

I 

says he, ” to say that olbjective and smbj©cti¥e are two ades of <«m s 

and the same phenomenon. Why should the phefK»«^» ha¥e ? 

two sides ? There axe plenty of moleoilar motions do not ■ 

exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water think car M iiten it ri^ : 

into frost ferns upon a window-jmne? If not, i«diy Stolid the 
molecular motions of the Ixam be yoked to thiS' mj^teriOTs c^n- 
p^TYtnn <xmsciousness ? ** (Cf. MaHock, Is Lffi w&rt^k r p. xSo,) X ; 

C£ Herbert, Modern Rmlim p. Sects. 7— la j 

contahi simm vay pen^iating orftkism 
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Disproof of the Doctrine. — Each form in 
which the Double- Aspect theory has been advocated, 
stands exposed to numberless special difficulties, 
but here we have room to touch only on a few of 
the most general objections, which tell universally 
against every representation of the doctrine. 

, ? .. I. The advocate of the new system must accept 
^ if \ either of two^ alternatives. He must, with Clifford, 
V ' look upon this ‘‘ double-aspectedness ” as a universal 
^ property of matter ; or he must, with Dr. Bain, 
limit it to living beings. In the first case he has 
to make an absolutely incredible assumption with- 
^ ^^lout a scrap of evidence in its favour. In order to 
^ i^ 'lUdo away with the souls of a few living beings, who 
. r" |i 36 not constitute the one-millionth part of the 
^ ^ , Jlfj^hysic^ world, he has to assign a mental life Jo 
V- ./every grain of sand and drop of water on the earth. 


i i f Sana ana/irpp ot water on Jneeartn. 

ascribe to every molecule of matter in 
^‘1 If universe something the nature of which cannot 

fV ^ imagined, and of the existence of which neither 

4 \fX the experiments of science nor the observation of 
mankind has ever discovered the slightest trace. 
I Such is the modest demand on our powers of 
I Mth made by sdentific writers^ — ^who can, when it 
\ t them, be so 'exacting in their demands for 
|pcooC® 

^wwi i^iMOiaeaa point to tm substrata, to two bdngs, inti- 

fselat^, i»l of ’wliose nonmenal nature we profess ignorance ? 
If tills Ridlitj is absolutely nnknowable, why may it not be a 
OmBy? Such, wauid appear to us the logical course for the 
hmi we suppcse the human soul must be got rid of at all 

oosts. 

t Pnolroor XyiMblh Oitx^h usually confused and s^-contra- 
Ite wanders into Metaphysics, can see through tiie 
13® Hb&ory: **It is no expianation/ 
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2, When we set ourselves to inquire more closely 
into the nature of this hypothetical “ stuff,” out of 
which intelligence, emotion, and volition are alleged 
to be manufactured, the absurdity of the new 
doctrine is brought still more closely home to us. 

I' What is this material ? Is it conscious ? Most 


I supporters of the theory, we believe, would answer, 
I No. How then can it be spoken of as like our 
mental life ? Does a multiplicity of unconscious 
acts constitute an act of conscious intelligence? 
If, on the other hand, we ascribe real but incipient 
consciousness to the molecules of matter, and if 
^mental life is the outcome of their combination, 
I it would seem that a mental existence ought to 
belong to all material objects with which experience 
presents us. Have _ _p] ^ts. or their leav es, or the 
• the, human Jha d^ ^inS s "^nEeir 

ownT ^s’a new steam-tug a thing of^fSyToTtedf ? 
What are the emotions of a deserted coal-mine? 
Even, however, were these allotments of subjective- 
aspect really proved to be attached to all molecules 
||of matter, they would not solve the problem. We 
ijhave already demonstrated the spirituality of man’s 
?|ntellect and will, and we have shown the peculiar, 
llndivisible character of supra-sensuous acts, such 
te conception, judgment, reasoning, and self-con- 
feiousness ; but in doing so we have disproved the 
f ouble-aspect theory. The unity of consciousness 
cannot be ^ amalgam of morsels of subjective-aspect 


abstr act idiots, acts l, 
pSC*^e7wilttion^ 


1 molecules. Simple 
self-conscio us- 
mere compound 
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Should he adopt the second alternative, the 
defender of this double-faced theory has to explain 
the unaccountable appearance of the subjective 
aspect where it presents itself in conscious beings. 

It is a new phenomenon, differing from all previ- 
ously existing phenomena by ‘‘a difference that 
transcends all other differences,’’ Whence does . 
it come? Physicists will not admit creations out'll/}} ^ 
of nothing, and neither will they allow that n 

sciousness is merely a new form of the material|/;^\* 
energy of the universe, even were such a trans- 
formation conceivable. If material force is trans-| 
muted into mental states, then, unless the scientist f 
is prepared to abandon the law of the conservation 
of energy, the reverse operation must also hold, and " 
mental states must be capable of issuing forth in 
the form of physical action. Mind would thus | , 
be capable of acting upon matter: but this is*|| 
precisely what all sects of Materialism unanimously if 
declare to be impossible. That mental states i j 
not interfere with material processes is the most | 

fundamental article of their creed. Accordingly, ; 

whjc^^^^_o:^the two necessary alternatives he i 

accept s, the anti-spiritualist finely hiniself in an : 

equally unsatisfectory position.^ | 

\ 

says he, *• to say that oligective and sab}©cti¥e are two ades of cm I 

and the same ph^omenon. "Why should the pheaewttne^ have 5 

two sides ? There are plenty of moleoifer motions do not 1 

exhibit this two-mdedneas. Does water tinnfc or feelwiieii it rises . 

into frost ferns upon a wii^w-jme ? If not, whj the 

molecular motions of the tcain Ire yoked to thiS' m]^terk)os aam- 
ponion consciousness ? ** (Cf. Mallock, Is Lip w&rtk ? p. 180.) X,. 1 

^ C£ Herbert, Motimt Rmlim Ejmwmsd, p. 71. Sects. 7 — la i 

contjsthi senne very pen^ratmg oritkism of this meixy. 
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of electric shocks, or of elements of unconscious- 
consciousness, whether simultaneous or successive.., 

They are the indivisible acts an indivisiWe^jprin-^/ 
eiple;, and intrinsically independent of ntai^er.^ 

3. Advcioales of all forms of the Double-aspect 
theory, in fact of all shades of Materialism, agree ^ 

at least in this, that mental states cannot act on 
tlie body. The main object in describing mind 
as an a^p&ci or pka&e of a nervous process is to 
eni(>liasi^c its incapacity for the production of any 
physical action. If it is once admitted that mental 
agency is really operative ai extra, that conscious 
states do really cause bodily movements, then the 
one great excellence claimed for the monistic theories 
is abandoned. The existence of an efficient energy 
distinct from material force is admitted, and the 
most objectionable tenet of the spiritualist philo- 
sopher is granted. It is for this reason that Mr. 

Bain insists “ that there is no rupture of nervous 
continuity ; " and Clifford, that “ the physical 
facts go along by themselves, and the mental fects 
go along by themselves.” The admjssipp of a s^^ 

« Analogical inferences from the combinations of physical forces 
to the fusion of tnontal states mislead, not only from the dissimi- 
larity of the two classes of events, but from inaccuracy in describing 
the opfjrations of the former. In nature two abstract “forces" 
or “rhotions" never coalesce to form a resultant. What really 
hatnicns is that two bodies, moving or at rest, produce a motion of 
a body or bodies. Now movements or forces existing in this concrete 
way are not simple but divisible into parts seated in the various 
molooules of the body. But in thoi^[ht, especially in the unity of 
consciousness involved in judgment and self-knowledge, we have 
a real concrete indivisible activity, which accordingly must pertain, 
not to an assemblage of separate molecules, but to a single simple 
agent. (Cf. Lotso’s Mm^h. ^ 841, *4*. and Miorocosnua, Bk. II. c. 1. 

» 0 ^. dt. p. *11. 
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2. When we set ourselves to inquire more closely 
into the nature of this hypothetical “ stuff/’ out of 
which intelligence, emotion, and volition are alleged 
to be manufactured, the absurdity of the new 
doctrine is brought still more closely home ta us. 
fWhat is this material? Is it conscious? Most 
I supporters of the theory, we believe, would answer, 

! No. How then can it be spoken of as like our 
mental life ? Does a multiplicity of unconscious 
acts constitute an act of conscious intelligence? 
If, on the other hand, we ascribe real but incipient 
consciousness to the molecules of matter, and if 
w mental life is the outcome of their combination, 
it would seem that a mental existence ought to 
belong to all material objects with which experience 
presents us. Have plant s, or their leaves, or the 
various parts of the human. minjj s m their 
o^v^T^Ts"'a new steam-tug a thing itself? 

What are the emotions of a deserted coal-mine? 
Even, however, were these allotments of subjective- 
aspect really proved to be attached to all molecules 
||of matter, they would not solve the problem. We 
]|have already demonstrated the spirituality of man’s 
intellect and will, and we have shown the peculiar, 
llndivisible character of supra-sensuous acts, such 
^ conception, judgment, reasoning, and self-con- 
sciousness ; hut in doing so we have disproved the 
Rouble-aspect theory. The unity of consciousness 
cannot be an amalgam of morsels of subjective-aspect 
essentially dep^d^t pn extended molecules. Simple 
abstract ideas, acts and s elTconscipu s- 
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of electric shocks, or of elements of unconscious- 



3 . Adv(.icates of all forms of the Double-aspect 
theory, in fact of all shades of Materialism, agree ^ 

at least in this, that mental states cannot act on 
the body. The main object in describing mind /' 
as an aspect or phase of a nervous process is to / 
eiui>liasi>:c its incapacity for the production of any 
physical action. If it is once admitted that mental 
agency is really operative ad extra, that conscious 
.states do really cause bodily movements, then the 
one great excellence claimed for the monistic theories 
is abandoned. The existence of an efficient energy 
distinct from material force is admitted, and the 
most objectionable tenet of the spiritualist philo- 
sopher is granted. It is for this reason that Mr. 

Bain insists “that there is no rupture of nervous 
continuity and Clifford, that “the physical 
facts go along by themselves, and the mental facts 
go along by themselves.” The admissipp of a swon4 

** Analogical Inferences from the combinations of physical forces 
to th« fusion of mtmtal states misltjatl, not only from the dissimi- 
larity of the two classes of events, but from inaccuracy in describing 
the operations of the former. In nature two abstract ‘‘forces*' 
or motions” never coalesce to form a resultant. What really 
hapiions is that two hQdus, moving or at rest, produce a motion of 
a budy or b§diu. Now movements or forces existing in this concrete 
way are not simple but divisible into parts seated in the various 
molecules of the body. But in especially in the' unity of 

consciousness involved in judgment’ and self4mowledge, we have 
t raal concrete indivisible activity, which accordingly must pertain, 
not to Ell .assemblage of separate molecules, but to a single simple 
agent. (Cf. Lot»*s Mmpk §§ HU HU aad Mii^Qmmmt Bk. XL c. i 

11 ^ 

Q§. dt p. i|i.. 
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of interfering with, or modifying in 
t^e most infinitesimal degree the'course ormateriaf 
i® anti-spiritualist systems.’ 

Now, we seriously 3oubt whether the stupendous 
consccjiicncGs in r6^3,r<i to 3,11 our conviction Sj 
scientific as well as vulgar, involved in this principle, 
have ever been fairly realized by materialistic writers. 
If man’s conscious life is merely a subjective phase, 
an incidental aspect of physical processes, if all 
bodily changes go on and have ever gone on un- 
interfered with by mental states, what proof have 
we that other minds than our own exist ? We at 
present infer other minds because we look on certain 
actions, signs, and expressions of our fellow-men 
as effects of certain feelings and volitions akin to our 
own. But, according to the new theory, such actions 
are nothing of the sort ; they are merely the effects 
of previous neural groupings, and would have taken 
place just the same whether the mental states 
accompanied them or not. These latter are only 
appended inactive “ phases ” which can effect ^^no 
rupture of the nervous continuity.” On the new 
theory the gestures, words, and actions of other 
men would be precisely the same if this subjective- 
aspect, called consciousness, had no existence.^ 


be TierrS ^ feelings ot others cannot themselves 
' certain bodily movements only are 
p^^ved which are snppos<^ to indicate feelings. It is admitted 
that the^ movements proceed with the strictest physical 
^ abs^ce of feelii^s^they 
trace of its follows that mind leaves no 

the movements by which alone it is revealed. 
^ ^ ^ supposition, without a 

evidence science can have 
ySn g that xt IS, or effects change, stnne movement. 
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agent^ capable of interfering with, or modifying in 
the most infinitesimal degree the course of material 
events, is fatal to all anti-spirltiialist systems. 

Now, we seriously 36ubt whether the stupendous 
consequences in regard to all our convictions, 
scientific as well as vulgar, involved in this principle, 
have ever been fairly realized by materialistic writers. 
If man’s conscious life is merely a subjective phase, 
an incidental aspect of physical processes, if all 
bodily changes go on and have ever gone on un- 
interfered with by mental states, what proof have 
we that other minds than our own exist? We at 
present infer other minds because we look on certain 
actions, signs, and expressions of our fellow-men 
as effects of certain feelings and volitions akin to our 
own. But, according to the new theory, such actions 
are nothing of the sort ; they are merely the effects 
of previous neural groupings, and would have taken 
place just the same whether the mental states 
accompanied them or not. These latter are only 
appended inactive “ phases ” which can effect no 
rupture of the nervous continuity.” On the new 
theory the gestures, words, and actions of other 
men would be precisely the same if this subjective- 
aspect, called consciousness, had no existence.^ 

® ** It is admitted that the feemigs ot others cannot themselves 
be perceived by any sense ; certain bodily movements only are 
perceived, which are supposed to indicate feelings. It is admitted, 
farther, that these movements proceed with the strictest physical 
sequence ; in other words, that in the absmice of feelings they 
wcmld tate place jnst as they do. It foIlovTS that mind leaves no 
trace of its presence in the movements which alone it is revealed. 
What % this but to say that it is a pure suppo^tion, without a 
w^tige erf evidence? The only evidence science ram have 
of anyihing is> that it is, or e£iecls scmie change, semse movement. 
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But reflexion discovers consequences still more 
surprisinfi;. The whole past history of the world, 
the building of cities, the invention of machinery, 
the commerce of nations, the emigrations of peoples, 
the rise and fall of civilizations, all that has been 
done on this planet by human beings would have 
happ(;iK;d in precisely the same way if there had 
never awoke to consciousness a single human mind. 
All the pain and sorrow, all the joy and gladness, 
all the love and anger that we suppose to have 
governed the world’s history might never have been, 
and that history would have run exactly the same 
course. The neural groupings, the cerebral move- 
ments, which were the true, ultimate, and only causes 
of the various actions of human beings, have never 
once been interrupted, modified, or interfered with 
by those “aspects,” or “phases,” which we call 
conscious states, since the first man appeared on the 
earth. Given the original collocation of the material 
atoms fifom which the present cosmos has been 


Whatever effects no change, makes no sign in the material world, 
la to physical science non-existent." (Herbert, op. cit. p. 113.) 

It should be borne in mind that the present argument does 
not involve any particular metaphysical theory of causality. Ac- 
cepting even Mill’s definition of causation as invariable succeman, 
our contention would still retain its force. The defender of the 
double-aspect doctrine may of course instinctively attribute minds to 
other human bodies, but he has no rational grounds for believing 
in such minds j consequently he cannot maintain mental states to 
constant concomitants or conditions of physical actions. The latter 
h<j riHserts are unaffected by the former, and would have been pre- 
cifWily lht‘. same without them. If the mind cannot modify or det^- 
Tuinc Ixiclily movements, then, clearly, it contributes notbiuj^ to the 
wonderful works of civilization, and, so far as these latter are con- 
cerned. might never have been. This is one of those cunous but 
atrictly logical consequences of Materialism, which its supporter# 
do not care to force on public attention. 
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Bnt reflexion discovers consequences still more 
surprisin|<* The whole past history of the world, 
the building of cities, the invention of machinery, 
the commerce of nations, the emigrations of peoples, 
the rise and fell of civilizations, all that has been 
done on this planet by human beings would have 
happenc^d in precisely the same way if there had 
never awoke to consciousness a single human mind. 
All the pain and sorrow, all the joy and gladness, 
all the love and anger that we suppose to have 
governed the world's history might never have been, 
and that history would have run exactly the same 
course. The neural groupings, the cerebral move- 
ments, which were the true, ultimate, and only causes 
of the various actions of human beings, have never 
once been interrupted, modified, or interfered with 
by those ** aspects/* or “phases,” which we call 
conscious states, since the first man appeared on the 
earth. Given the original collocation of the material 
atoms from which the present cosmos has been 


Wtoatevar effects no change, makes no sign in the material world, 
l» to physical icience non-existent.*' (Herbert, op. cit. p. 113.) 

It shottld be borne in mind that the present argument does 
not involve any particular metaphysical theory of causality. Ac- 
cepting even Mill's definition of causation as imaHahU succession, 
our contention would stiU retain its force. The defender of the 
doubk-iaspect doctrine may of course instinctively attribute minds to 
other human bodies, but he has no rational grounds for believing 
in such minds ; consequently he cannot maintain mental states to 
constant concomitants or conditions of physical actions. The latter 
Iwj .'iHiicrts are unaffected by the former, and would have been pre- 
cis<i]y iht^ same without them. If the mind cannot modify or deter- 
mine l>ocli1y movements, then, clearly, it contributes nothing to the 
wondcjrful works of civilisation, and, so far as these latter are con- 
cerned, might never have been. This is one of those curious but 
strictly logical consequences of Materialism, which its supporter# 
do not care to force on public attention. 
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evolved, and every event, down to the least incident 
of our daily life, was therein rigidly and sufficiently 
determined, though no single act of intelligence or 
volition had ever wakened into life. 

/ M ateriali stic writers lay great stress on the fact 
' that dec^ itated use their legs to rub off 

/ irritant acidTrirom various parts of their body, and 
y other animals when the spine has been 

I severed, the lower limbs often respond to stimuli by 
appropriate movements, though all consciousness of 
|f the exciting impression must be absent. Such curious 
I occurrences are undoubtedly worthy of interest and 
investigation, but we must ask reasonable men to cast 
I their eyes back over the pages of history before they 
i give in their belief to the dogma that the human 
I mind is merely a concomitant aspect of necessary 
^physical processes,^^ 


Herbert states the argument with much fore© : *• It is clearly 
impossible for those most consistent authorities of science, who 
teach that consciousness is never the cause of physical change, to 
dispute that the actions, words, and gestures of every individual 
of the human race would have^ been exactly what they have been 
in the absence^ of mind ; had mind been wanting, the same empires 
would have risen and fallen, the same battles would have been 
fought and won, the same literature, the same masterpieces of 
painting and music would have b^n produced, tho same religious 
rites would have been performed, and the same indications of 
friendship and affection given. ... It is affirmed that the conse- 
ijuences just drawn are strictly nec^sary deductions from the 
materialistic conception of the universe consistently interpreted 
by physical science. Pushed to its proper logicsd issues, that con- 
ception leaves the universe without thought or feeling anywhere. 
Materialism must bear the burden of that incredible consequence.*’ 
(Op. cit. p. 133-} The reader, however, should distinguish between 
Herbert’s criticism of anti-Spiritualist writers and his own positive 
doctrines. The latter are very unsatisfactory, and he often seems 
to confuse the proper teaching of physical science with inaccurate 
representations of it by materi^stfc authors. 
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4. Another absurd consequence of all forms of 

rilready noticecT in -dealing with a pre- 
vious question/''- can only be recalled to the student’s 
recollection here. What precisely is the meaning 
of the statement that the human mind is merely an 
" aspect ” or “ phase ” of a neural process, if the 
e.xternal world— including the nervous system — is 
itself nothing hut a cluster of muscular feelings and 
ideas of such feelings ? What exactly is the “ sub- I 
j{;ctive side ” of a cerebral tremor, if, as Dr. Bain, 
Mill, and all consistent sensationalists affirm, the 
doctrine which supposes a “ material world, in the 
first instance detached from perception, and, after- 
wards, coming into perception by operating upon | 
the mind, involves a contradiction ? 

5. Finally, the entire vocabulary used in the 
exposition of the theory, is an ingenious collection 
of nonsOTsical or sophistical t erms. Hyphens, 
ambiguous epKithets, and cloudy metaphorical lan- 
guage are profusely employed in pretended explana- 
tions of facts of which no real account is given. 
What idea is really conveyed to the mind by such \ 
words as “ double-aspect,” “mind-stuff,” “two-sided 
cause,” “subjective and objective sides of the same 
fact,” “ undivided twins,” “ double-faced unity ” ? 
We know what is meant by “ stuff” when we talk 
of the materials out of which a table or a suit of 
clothes is made, but the word becomes absolutely 
unmeaning when spoken of an intellectual idea, 
like that of Being, or of the simple cognitive act 
»f self-consciousness. “ Double-aspect ” signifies, 

** Fp. 1 06) 107, 5 ^* Pr, Baitti Mental Science, p. 199* 

rr 
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evolved, and every event, down to the least incident 
of our daily life, was therein rigidly and sufficiently 
determined, though no single act of intelligence or 
volition had ever wakened into life. 

’ I M ateriali stic writers lay great stress on the fact 
that dec^itated £rogs use their legs to rub off 
y irritant acid^lrom various parts of their body, and 
h that in other animals when the spine has been 
^ severed, the lower limbs often respond to stimuli by 
1 1 appropriate movements, though all consciousness of 
’^1 the exciting impression must be absent. Such curious 
I occurrences are undoubtedly worthy of interest and 
I investigation, but we must ask reasonable men to cast 
I their eyes back over the pages of history before they 

I give in their belief to the dogma that the human 
mind is merely a concomitant aspect of necessary 
^physical processes,^^ 


Herbert states the argument with much force : ** It is clearly 
impossible for those most consistent authorities of science, who 
teach that consciousness is never the cause of physical change, to 
dispute that the actions, words, and gestures of every individual 
of the human race would have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind ; had mind been wanting, tlie same empires 
would have risen and fallen, the same battles would have been 
fought and won, the same literature, the same masterpieces of 
painting and music would have been produced, the same religious 
rites would have been performed, and the same indications of 
friendship and affection given. ... It is affirmed that the conse- 
quences just drawn are strictly necessary deductions from the 
materialistic conception of the universe consistently interpreted 
by physical science. Pushed to its proper logical issues, that con- 
ception leaves the universe without thought or feeling anywhere. 
Materialism must bear the burden of that incredible consequence.” 
(Op. cit. p. 133.) The reader, however, should distinguish betw^n 
Herbert’s criticism of anti-spiritualist writers and his own positive 
doctrines. The latter are very unsatisfactory, and he often seems 
to confuse the proper teaching of physical science with inaccurate 
representations of it by materi^stm authors. 
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ought to signify, two views or points of viewing 
what is known to be one and the same thing ; but 
here we have two sets of facts or things differing 
by a difference that transcends all other differences.’' 
Surely, then, to speak of the unextended mind and 
the material brain as aspects ” of the same fact, 
is merely a childish attempt to deceive ourselves 
S with half-understood words. 

Similarly, the terms, ‘^objective side of a feeling ” 
and ‘‘subjective side of a nervous current,” when 
intended to be taken as a philosophical explanation, 
and not as mere metaphorical phrases expressive 
of ignorance, are a dishonest abuse of language. 
“The expression, *a two-sided cause,’ is one of 
f those figures of speech which are the crutches of 
I Metaphysics, and enable halting theories to make 
I progress. We find the same difficulty in realizing in 
I our mind the conception of a two-sided came as we 
have in realizing a blue sound or a three-sided 
motion.”^ A cause is defined in Dr. Bain’s own 
work, as “the entire aggregate of conditions or 
circumstances requisite to the production of the 
effect.”^ But if mental states form part of 
the aggregate of conditions required to effect a 
given movement, then mind is no longer a mere 
aspect ” of physical processes : it is a really efficient 
agent which cccasionally “ ruptures the nervous 
continuity,” and Mr. Bain’s doctrine, in company 
with all other forms of materialistic monism, at 
once fells to the ground. If mental states do not 

^ M. atiClme, On Mr. S^mceTs Ui^mtion af Emtdeige, p. 248. 
^ p. 19, 
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co-operate in the production of changes, then they 
must not be described as part-causes or the side ” 
of a cause, without self-contradiction. 

So much for the highest development of the 
anti-spiritualist creed in the hands of its ablest 
advocates at the present day. Its claims to accept- ’ 
ance are its simplicity, its intelligibility, its consis- 
tency; in a word, its scientific character. Avoiding 
the dualism inherent in every spiritualist theory, 
resting on the rock of experience, and assuming 
nothing without rigid proof, it professes to give an 
adequate and satisfactory account of both moral 
and physical worlds by means of a single principle. 
Reflexion on the considerations which we have here 
briefly indicated will, we believe, lead towards an 
accurate estimate of the extent to which its promises 
have been fulfilled. There may be difficulties | 
attached to the doctrine of a spiritual principle | 
distinct from the body. Our faculties are finite, I 
and there will always remain in our present existence I 
a large residue of unsolved problems. But when 
the true nature of the best and most popular alter- 
native theory is clearly apprehended, when its real 
character is fairly grasped by the unprejudiced mind, 
v/e have little doubt as to what must be the decision. 

Readings. — Some very acute criticism of recent forms of Material- 
ism is to be found in Herbert's Modem Realism Examined, §§ 7 — 13, 
and 16—19. M. Guthrie^s work, On Mr, Spencer's Unificalion oj 
Knowledge, c. iv, § 3, contains good remarks on tbe same subject. 
Cf. also Ladd, op. cit. Pt. III. c. iii. §§ 15—24. and c. iv. §§ 11—15, 
as wdl as tbe places referred to in last chapter. Chapter ix. of 
Mr. Mailock’s work. Is Life Worth Livif^ ? exposes with much skill 
the consequences of the Positivist doctrine, and the inconsistency of 
its a4vocates. 
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So far WC5 have pr<jvrcl in this S«r<*nd Fart oJ 
rsycliulufjy, that fl a: lyuinup mitnl i!4 a siinjile, 
spiritual, suhstaulial {iiitii ipl<-. Tlu st; truths, 
tfiough of interest in tlunisi tvi s, ilerive their chief 
iniporlaiHU! from their bearing on the qin-stioti of a 
future life. It is clearly jm uu iv' ■! that if the imtna* 
tcriality of the soul be once established, a sclH'me of 
future rewards and punlslinn’iits is a corollary wliich 
cannot be refuted. ('i're' <[uei)t!\ . the most violent 
Psycholof'y and the most desirerate Logic: are 
pressed into the service of Materialism. The great 
poet of the school, Lucretius, openly confessed that 
the aim of this philosophy is to relieve men from 
anxiety regarding their condition after death, and 
the more candid of modern di.sciples, such as Vogt 
and Btlchner, scarcely conceal their agreemoat with 
this view. 

IMMORTALIOT OF THB SOOU— /mworfefrfy is that 
attribute in virtue of which a being is free from 
death. By dmtii is understood the cessation of life 
in Itvihg things. Such cossaiiojj of life might coa* 
ceivably be brought about by either of two causes,— 
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annihilation of the living being, or, corruption of 
its vital principle. Annihilation means the reduction 
of the object into absolute nothingness. A creature 
is, strictly speaking, annihilated only when it so 
ceases to lie that no element of it remains. An 
object is said to be incorriiptihle when it is incapable 
of perishing either by dissolution into the consti- 
tuent parts or elements which may compose it, or 
by destruction of the subject m which it inheres or 
upon which it depends for its existence. 

Corruption from the philosophical point of view 
may thus in scholastic language be of either of 
two kinds, corrupiio per se, essential corruption, or 
carruptio per accidens, accidental corruption.^ In 
corruption per se there is a dissolution of the being* 
into its component principles, as in the death of a 
man and the combustion of firewood. A Being was 
said to suffer corruption per accidens when put an 
end to indirectly by the destruction of the subject 
on which it depends. An accident perishes in this 
way when the subject in which it inheres is broken 
up or changed in such a manner as to be no longer 
a fit support for it, as in the case of the disappear- 
ance of the shape and colour from a ball of melting 
snow or butter. According to the opinion most 
commonly received among the schoolmen, the 

» " A Being is inconufUbU if it does not TOntaJn within itself a || 

principle of dissolntion ; it is indestructible if it can resist every i 
axtemai power tending to destroy or annilailate it. If the indestmc- 1 
tibia and incorruptible Being is endowed with life it is called | 
mmortaV^' (Kleutgen, op. cit. § 844.) The signification of these 
temm varies slightly with different writers. Kleutgen points out I 
that aimihiiatiun is always possible to God by the mere' withdrawal | 
of His conserving aci« ’ 
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extinction of the vital activity of brute animals and ^ 

plants is an instance of corruptio per accidem. 

Now we hope to prove : (A) that the human soul 
is both per accidem and per se incorruptible ; (B) that 
it can be annihilated neither by itself nor by any 
other creature; (C) that it will live at least for some ' 

time after death ; (D) that no sufficient reason can 
be assigned for supposing that God will ever anni- 
hilate it. We start then by admitting that, leaving 
Revelation aside and arguing solely from reason, we 
do not see any perfectly demonstrative proof of the j 

everlasting existence of all human souls. Almighty 
,|God could by an exercise of His absolute power ^ | 

i annihilate the human soul as well as any other 
i object which He has created. 1 

1 But we can prove that God is the only agent by ! 

I whom its destruction could be brought about. The t 

^reader vidll notice that we now for the first time 
introduce the idea of God into the chain of our 
reasoning. The argument accordingly ceases to 
be purely psychological ; nevertheless, it is based 
solely on rational considerations. For the justi- 
fication of our assumptions concerning the exist- 
lence and attributes of God we have to refer to 
i^he volume on Natural Theology ; and as that work 
'ts also of a purely rational character, abstracting 
altogether from Revelation, our doctrine still rests 

® The phra.^ potentia absolute denotes the range of the Divine 
Fower abstracting from all self-imposed decrees. Within its sphere 
isiaclnded the production of anything not involving a contradiction, 

;snch as would be, ^.g. a square circle. Potentia ordinata signifies the 
of God s power as conditioned by His free decrees. Thus, if 
G^,has on<^ promised a particular reward on the fulfilment of a 
cextaia coEodition, He canno t henceforward retract. 
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on strictly philosophical grounds. We now proceed 
to the establishment of our doctrine : 

(A) The Human Soul is an Incorruptible 
Substance. — Wo have already demonstrated (i) that 
the soul is a substantial being, (2) that it is simple or 
indivisible, (3) that it is spiritual or not intrinsically , 
depenclent on the body for .its action or existence.* 
But a simple substantial being is incapable of 
corruption per se, for it is not composed of distinct 
parts or principles into which it might be resolved ; 
and a spiritual substance is exempt from corruption 
per accidens, since it does not intrinsically depend on 
the body for its existence. Therefore the human 
soul is incapable of corruption in either of these 
alternative ways. Incorruptibilit y is th us.,.a^conje- 
quence_,pf jmniatcrTaTity. If the mind were a 
function of the brain, or an aspect of nervous 
processes, then dissolution of the organism would 
necessarily involve destruction of the soul. The 
refutation of these hypotheses in our first three 
chapters has, consequently, removed the chief 
argument against the possibility of a future life. 
Having now shown that the soul cannot perish by 
corruption, we proceed to our next theses : 

(B) The Human Soul cannot be annihilated 

EITHER (F)' ''by ItSELeJ OR_ J2^^ BY^ ANY ^CRE^ 
giiNG"— ffihTliilatioh'is'the reduHibn' of something | 
to nothing. But this result cannot be the effect of| 
any positive action ; for every positive action must| 
terminate in a positive reality. A positive act, other' 

* Cf. pp, 443“455- 
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than that of creation, can only change the state of the 
materials upon which it operates. It cannot make 
them disappear altogether. Any action accordingly, 
whether of the soul itself or of another creature, 
could at most effect merely a change or modification 
in the soul. Annihilation is possible only by the 
?withdrawa,l _of the conserving or crea ted ' p ovyer 
I which has sustaineid the being in exist ence . Now, 

( as creation and conservation in existence pertain to 
God alone. He only can cease to preserve; and, 
therefore. He alone can annihilate. 

\ The argumentnas been thus concisely stated: 

Inasmuch as it is a simple spiritual substance, the 
soul can come into existence only through the 
creative act of God ; and, therefore, only through 
ft annihilation by God can it perish. Annihilation 
consists in the refusal of any further creative con- 
V servation : accordingly, He alone wSo preserves 
^ and sustains a being can let it sink back into 
H nothing. In fact, no created force can subdue 
Omnipotence exercising creative conservation, so 
as to reduce into nothingness that which God pre- 
^ serves in existence. Divine creation and conserva- 
* tion consists merely mHEKe"^^^ that 

^ow, erffioFS-od wills that the soul 
>* eSSTTonger, or He does not will it. If He wills 
♦ it, then His will can be overcome by no finite 
power. If He does not will it, then it ceases of itself 
^ to exist without any other agency being cause of 
^ its cessation. Consequently, the soul can in no 
* way be destroyed by any finite power.” ^ 

♦ Gutberlet, op. cit. pp. 314, 315. 
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(C) The Human Soul does not perish at 
Death. — (i) Proof from the Moral Law ani the 
Sanctity and Justice of God . — God has inscribed in 
our rational nature His Moral Law, commandingf 
us to do right and to abstain from wrong; and,! 
as an infinitely wise, just, and holy Legislator, He| 
must have fortified this law with a perfect sanction.'] 
But there is not such a perfect sanction in this life.; 
Tlierc:fore the soul must exist at least for some 
time after death. The reality of the Natural or 
Moral Law, and the necessity of such a sanction, is 
scientifically established in Ethics.® Our own con- 
science, however, gives us the most intimate and 
perfect assurance that we are under such a Moral 
Law. The study of the laws, literatures, religions 
of the various nations of the world, investigations 
into the customs and moral ideas of savage tribes, 


* ** Am God is the owe source of all reality and of all power, not 
only can there ha no being which He has not created and does not 
still preserve, but no action either can tal<e place without His 
cc>ncurrence, God must go with His every creature in its every 
ayct : otherwise on the creature’s part nothing could be done. Now, 
cannot be indifferent what manner of act He shall concur unto. 

♦ , . For God to be thus indifferent what action He should lend 
His concurrence to, would be to forego all design and purpose of 
His own as to the use and destiny of creatures which He has made 
and continually preserves. This God cannot do, for He cannot act 
aimlessly, ... He must, then, will the co-operation which He lends, 
and the concurrent action of the creature to take a certain course 
regulated and prescribed by Himself: which is our proposition, that 
God cannot but will to bind His creatures to certain lines of 
action.” (Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, p. issi.) Again : There is no 
law without a sanction. There is no law, the giver of which can allow 
it to ba broken with impunity. A legislator who dispensed with all 
sanction, would rightly be taken by young and old not to be m 
(jarnest in his command. If then God must give a law to man 
wliom He has created, He must attach a sanction to that law. 
(p, i6x.) For a detailed exposition of the nature of Obligaticm 
md the Eternal Law, cL cc. vi.--vui. 
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and the concurrent action of the creature to take a certain course 
regulated and prescribed by Himself: which is our proposition, that 
God cannot but will to bind His creatures to certain linp of 
action.*’ (Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, p. 121.) Again : There is no 
law without a sanction. There is no law, the giver of which can allow 
it to ba broken with impunity. A legislator who dispensed with all 
sanction, would rightly be taken by young and old not to be in 
(jarnest in his command. If then God must give a law to man 
wliom He has created, He must attach a sanction to that law.” 
(p, i 6 x.) l*'or a detailed exposition of the nature of Obligation 
and the Eternal I-aw* cf. cc. vi.--viii. 
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the researches of the science of Philology, all con- 
spire to afford irresistible evidence of the universality 
of ethical conceptions which reveal the Moral Law. 
But, without a sufficient sanction, such a law would 
obviously be incomplete and inadequate : and, there- 
fore, incompatible with the character of a perfect, 
wise, and just Lawgiver, 

I; That a sufficient sanction is not to be found in 
|the present life is a fact of common observation. 
|The goods and ills of this world are often dis- 
j|ributed inversely in proportion to desert. Many 
seli-sacnncmg virtuous men meet with continuous 
suffering and trial during the whole course of their 
lives, whilst many wicked men have enjoyed pros- 
perity up to their very last moments. Now, this 
cannot be the final outcome of life. We gladly 
allow that frequently, perhaps as a general rule, even 
; looking solely to this life, virtuous conduct is the 
_ most profitable, and honesty is the best policy. It 
is certain that extreme courses of vice and wicked- 
ness generally bring retribution. Still, many noble 
sacrifices— notably, the highest of all, the surrender 
of life for duty s sake — meet little or no reward 
in this life ; and unprejudiced thinkers must admit 
that a certain judicious mixture of unscrupulousness 
wiU often secure to the individual a considerable 
gain in the dividend of the sources of happiness, 
without involving any proportionate future loss. But 
^ mfinitely holy and just God cannot permit this. 

^ «e cannot allow that it be ultimately better for 
; those who break His law, who violate the precepts 
5 of reason, and degrade that nature in which they are 
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like iintu Hiiti, than for those who seek to observe 
His connnands and to conform their conduct to the 
arclietype of holiness. Therefore there must be a 
future existence of the soul, in which the present 
deiiciencies of the practical order shall be ^ 

We have here assumed the existence of God, but 
the alfirmation of our moral reason, which cannot 
be silenced, and which declares in a language intelli- 
gible to all that t here m ust be a final readjustment, 
in linnnniiy with the dictate of 
of tlu; most forcilile proofs of the existence of the 
Divine I xgislator. If there is not such a retribiitory 
state, then — there is no use in concealing the fact — 
the moral life of man, the seemingly grandest and 
snblimest reality in the universe, is founded on an 
irrational hallucination, and many of the noblest 
acts that have ever been achieved, and which all 
mankind conspire to applaud, are simply unspeakable 
folly.® 

(2) Proof from the desire of perfect happiness.— 

A natural and universal desire, in harmony with the f 
dictates of reason, could not have been implanted | 

Mr, Henry Sidgwick {Methods of Ethics^ Bk. IV. c. vi. ist 
Mdit.) rightly contends that ‘Ulie existence of a Supreme Being 
who will adequately reward me for obeying this rule of duty, or|.f 

?mrush me for violating it,” is “a matter of life and death to the;, I 
Practical (Moral) Reason.” His final conclusion is, that “the wholefl,, 
system of our beliefs as to the intrinsic reasonableness of conduct|| 
must fell, , . . without a belief in some form or other that t]ie|| 
Moral Onler which we see iniporfectly realized in the actual world I 
yet actually perfect. If wo niject this belief we may, perhaps, stil|/| 
find in the non-moral universe an adequate object for the speed/ I 
ktive reason capable of being in some sense ultimately understood| I 
But the Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a chaos, and the prolonged i 
effort of the human intellect to frame ^ a perfect ideal of rational ! 
conduct is seen to be foredoomed to inevitable failure.” (Cl also 
Mr, Mallock^s work, Is Life worth Living? c. ix.) 
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‘in man’s nature by a perfectly wise and good God 
with the intention of its universal, necessary, and 
final frustration. But unless the life of the human 
*soul be continued after death, such is the case, 
-pr;'- Therefore the soul cannot perish at death. Our 
major__£remiss is too obvious to require proof. 
It is inconceivable that a God of infinite wisdom 
and goodness could have set in man’s nature a 
truly rational desire, designing it to be inevitably 
and universally rendered vain. This implicit ten- 

I this anwn'i 'after 

I possession of an infinite good , is not a blind 
I JW intelITgent yearning. ' It Is a desire 

I “ the rationa l nat ure of man, in that 

I element ofTiis being7which~maKes Tilin' specifically 
i human. It is a longing universal throughout the 
I race, expanding with mental and moral develop- 
I ment, and attaining its grandest and noblest form 
I in those men who conform their lives to the loftiest 
I .yirtue. It would, then, have argueTboth 

folly and cruelty in the Author of our nature to 
have created this desire and purposed it for 
inevitable and universal frustration.^ 

P^jp oT prem iss is also easy to establish. 
Our own internal experience, our personal observa- 
tion of other men, the history of the human race, all 
bear witness to the truth that man’s yearning afte r 
^PP^P®ss can never 1^ s ati sfied in the present life. 
Health, strength, beauty, wealth, inteUectu2( gifts 
fell to the lot of very few ; yet even where they are 

^ For a detailed treatment of the desire of Happixiess, ct, Mitrai 
I^kiUsopky, c. ii. . 
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all combined we know that there may be found, not 
merely absence of perfect happiness, but even painful 
discontent and acute misery. Anything cap’^Te of 
satisfying the desire orhappiness is, in the present 
world, beyond the wildest hopes of the vast majority 
of the human race. Unless, then, we are prepared 
to predicate both folly and cruelty of God, we must 
maintain a future existence in which this desire can 
meet its proper object. There must be a state where 
this unfulfilled yearning cam be satiatigff! 

(3) Proof from the universal judgment of mankind. 
— A third argument for the reality of another 
life, upon which much stress has been always laid, 
is the fact that morally speaking in all times and 
among ^ nations there has been found a belief,ia. 
a "fu ture life . Now, such a conviction in direct 
opposition to all sensible appearances must spring 
from man’s rational nature, and must be allowed 
to be true, unless we are prepared to affirm that 
man’s rational nature leads him inevitably into 
error. To assert this is virtually to adopt the 
position of absolute scepticism. Consequently, it 
is urged, we axe bound 

l ectu^ su icide to^admit J.he trustworthiness pf this 
univ ersal b elief., These various arguments demon- 
strate the truth that the soul will live at all events 
for some time after death. 

(D) There is no reason to suppose that 
THE Soul vstll ever perish. — ^We have now 
proved that the soul will certainly not perish at 
death, that it is of its own nature incorruptible, and 
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that it can be destroyed neither by itself nor by any 
created being; it only remains to be shown that 
there is no ground for sup^jsing that God will ever 
annihilate it. The ultimate end and purpose for 
which the Almighty conserves the soul in existence 
is His own extrinsic glory, both objective and 
formal.^ But this end remains for ever, therefore 
; the act of conservation ought to be everlasting. 

The only conceivable grounds which can be sug- 
gested for the cessation of God’s preserving action 
are, {a) the incapacity of the soul to act when 
separate from the body, with its consequent inability 
to apprehend, to praise, or to love God, and {b) the 
unworthiness of the souls of the wicked to exist. 

As regards (a), we have proved that the soul must 
live at least for a time after death, and be capable 
of experiencing reward or punishment. It mu st, 
therefore, be .§iadawed. intelligence and w ill, 
and so be capable of contributing to the fo 
o^God. The mode, however, oT its action, T^Ew- 
^ mode of its existence, must be different 

from that of its present state. (6) As for the souls 
the wicked, they can continue for all eternity to 
glorify by their punishment the offended majesty 
and justice of God. X" fj 

Absolute certainty of e terim l punishment, just / 

' -i. . * extrinsic or external glory of God is that given to Him by 

His creatures ; Mn*istc or is that afforded by Himself. The 

lorm^ is finite, the latter infinite. Both kinds may be either 
* ' or fmmak The ot^ective glory of God is that conferred by 

„ mere eki^eoce of His perfections, whether manifested in Him- 

^ ^ works. The latter is compared to that reflected on 

the painter by his pictures. The formal glory of God consists in 
^ reco^ition and acknowledgment of the Divine excellencies 

linpself or by ciealed Intel, 
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as of everlasting: reward, is afforded us, not by the 
light of pure reason, but by the infallible testimony 
of Holy Writ.^ However, that there is congruity 
in such unending punishment is seen when we rSect 
ui)on the iniiuite majesty and goodness of the Person 
offended, and the infinite claims He possesses over 
His creatures. The rebellion and ingratitude of a 
subject against such a Lord, constituting an offence 
tinder a certain aspect infinite, is not unfittingly 
punished by a penalty finite in intensity, but unlim^ 
ited in duration. 

Onji-arridNs advanced against the Doctrine of a 
Future Life* — Tlui leading difficulties urged against; 
Iiumortality are those based on the intimate depend- 
ence of the soul upon the body. As we have already 
solved these, we refer our readers back to our previous J 
answers. We will here* briefly examine some of the' 

I'ci n id n i n g ol )j cct ions. 

I. Although the soul may be devoid of extensive ai 
quantity, yet it possesses intensive quantity, viz., a plu* 
rality of forces or faculties of different grades, but these 
may gradually diminish in activity, and so the soul 
would ultimately perish. Such in substance is an objec- 
tion elaliorated by Kant. We may answer, that even 
were the possibility^STsuch a natural decay of the soul 
allowed, it would in most cases have to take place 
during the course of a future life, and so our primary 
contention for the fact of such an existence stands. ^ 
The soil!,, , however, , , dpes^ , possess an ^ i nten sive 

quantity gf,,Ahe kind implied? It is not "formed of 

» The student is sometimes disappointed on learning that we 
cannot demonstrate from nason alone the Immortality of the soul 
In tha strict sense of the term. When, however, he remembers 
that wa can prove the existence of a future life for at least some 
time, lu» anxiety and regret ought to disappear. The vital philo- 
sophical problem is: Does the Human Mind perish with the body? 

Few thinkers who once admit that it does not so perish hua much 
diiiculty in the doctrine of complete ImmortaUty, 
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superimposed layers, nor of really distinct forces. It is 
merely one indivisible being, capable of energizing and 
being effected in various ways ; consequently, it is not 
liable to dissolution in the manner imagined. Its faculties 
are not superadded agents, but essential properties of 
its nature. Since, therefore, its nature is incorruptible, 
its intellect and will cannot be destroyed. Moreover, it 
is absurd to suppose that God, even were it 
would conti the spul in being of all,actipn. 

' 2. A disembodied spirit,'' it is Sffifmed, cannot be 

pictured by the imagination. ^ ‘‘A spirit without a 
body,*' Buchner assures us, ‘‘is as unimaginable as 
electricity dr “magnetism without metallic or other sub- 
stances.’* Science also refutes our doctrine. ‘'Physi- 
olo^,” says Vogb “ decides definitely and categorically 
against individual immortality, as against any special 
existence of the soul.” Again Buchner : “ Experience 
and daily observation teaches us that the spirit 
perishes with its material substratum.” To remarks 
I 'of this sort we may reply that {a) as far as imagination 
goes we cannot picture the soul with the body. Neither 
can we imagine God, nor the ultimate atoms of matter. 
'^h) The comparison of the soul to bodiless electricity 
is a complete misrepresentation of our knowledge of' 
mind. Electricity and magnetism, as we have already 
pointed out, are presented to us only through sensible 
whilst we have an immediate consciousness 
of the simple nature of mental energy, {c) Vogt’s 
as®eitioii is simply as false as his other dictum, bor- 
ro^sd 'faro Cahaak, that “thought is a secretion of 
I brain.” Ffej^ols^ can say nothir^ more than that 
tl'r action of me^ul during this life is affected by the 
I condition of the brain, (d) The final. • 

' from Buchner is equally untrue. ' 'We.-, "naost .-certainly 
cannot observe or experience the death soul ; and 

we trust our arugments ha.ve diown timt we may infer 
Ihe contrary* 

5,. “ The sold is bero with the body, it grows and 
wilh the body,' thereloie it: pciishes with the 
Modom scmiee has added v&jr little to tte 

Ili 
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argument stated with so much power by the Latin 
poet. Now, we have repeatedly pointed out that in 
the Scholastic system the human soul is extrinsically 
dependent on the body which it informs. Such a 
condition would completely account for all the corres- 
pondence observed, whilst intyinsic or essential inde- / 
pendence remains. The^. soixl, however, as will be 
proved in a later chapter, is crsaUdy derived, like 
the body, from the parents. "“It does not grow in the 
sense of being quantitatively increased, but, conditioned : 
by the efficiency of the brain and sensory o rg ans, it | 
grardIffSIy unfplds’lits capabilit^s. It does not really | 
decay ' with bodiiy ffisease, although since its sensuous f 
operations are immediately dependent on the instru- ^ 
mentality of the organism, it must naturally be affected^ 
by the health of the latter. The argument can also be | i 
inverted. In many instances the mind is most ppw^- * / 
fill and active in the decrepit frame of the old, and 
times, in spite of dreadful havoc from bodily disease, I’ 
intelligence may survive in brilliant force to the last.^^ | 
Even Physiological science, taken without any reference 
to Psychology, is very far from pronouncing in favour 
of Materialism, whilst the science of mind, as we have 
shown, renders such a verdict impossible. ^ 

4. The activity of the intellect, it is objected, is 
conditioned by that of imagination and the external 
senses — organic faculties- Therefore, since the latter 
are extinguished at death, so must be the former. That 



“ That the subject of the states of consciousness is a red 
being, standing in certain relations to the material beings which 
compose the substance of the brain, is a conclusion warranted by all 
the facts. That the modes of its activity are correlated under law , 
with the activities of the brain-substance is a statement whicb . 
Physiological Psychology confirms: one upon which, mde^, it is . 
largely based. ... All physical science, however, ts based ^ 

assumption that real beings may have an existence such as ts \ 

called independent,^ and yet he correlated to each other mier known ^ 
discoverable lam. If this assumption could not be made aiM veaahe^ j 
all the modern atomic theory would stand for nothing but a vai* 
show of abstractions. Upon what groun^ of r^n or courtesy— 
we may inquire at this point— do^ Materiahm ^ \ 

validity of similar assumptiems as demanded by raaital phenomena? J 

(Ladd, Physiological Psychology, p. 607.) 
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argument stated with so much power by the Latin 
poet. Now, we have repeatedly pointed out that in 
the Scholastic system the human soul is extrinsically 
dependent on the body which it informs. Such a 
condition would completely account for all the corres- 
pondence observed, whilst intyinsic or essential inde- 
pendence remains. The ^ soul, however, as will be 
proved in a later chapter, is cnaiid^ op t derived, like 
the body, from the parents. “"TFIdoes not grow in the, 
sense of being quantitatively increased, but, conditiohed : 
by the efficiency of the brain and sensory ^rgans, it j 
gra ffl'a lly unfolds’ Jts capabilitfos. It does not "really I 
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of Materialism, whilst the science of mind, as we have 
shown, renders such a verdict impossible. 

4. The activity of the intellect, it is objected, is 
conditioned by that of imagination and the external 
senses — organic faculties. Therefore, since the latter 
are extinguished at death, so must be the former. That 
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intellectual activity is extrinsically conditioned by the 
sensuous powers whilst the souJ informs the body, is 
allowed ; that the intellect is so conditioned when the 
soul is separate, is denied. And we have proved that 
the soul must be capable of experiencing reward and 
punishment after death. As regards the inferior facul- 
ties themselves, it is held that during the state of 
separation they are only retained radically or poten- 
tially by the soul, in such fashion that they cannot be 
% awakened into life until reunion with the body. 

5. Against the argument from the desire of happi- 
ness, it is urged : {a) That many natural desires are vain, 
man's longing for health, wealth, &c., the love of 
life in the brute, and the like, (h) That this desire will at 
all events be vain in lost souls. Premising that our chief 
argument is that from the moral law, it may be answered : 
%{(i) That^the desire o is distinct in Mnd 

3 fr^.ih§ whi^'it is here^^c^^^ Is 

' If ''is'ffTe "great ration^ tendency 
; wnich^ mmifests the end of man as a humofT^mig, The 
I other impulses that can be cited, however, are all p> rti- 
tcuiar appetites towards some special form of happi. ess. 
No one of them is necessary, or an inevitable outcome 
of man’s nature. Even the insjii^t^pf .sel&prea,ervation 1 
is but a special form of the desire for happiness, and ‘ 
sometimes disappears, when the mind is convinced that / 
happiness is to be gained, or misery avoided, by death. 
As regards the instincts of the lower jraces of ankpcx^-ls, 
in the first placertley^do in great part attain their end ; 
and secondly, they cannot properly be compared with 
the rational desire of man. The brute has not an intel- 
ligent apprehension of what is meant by a continued 
existence. Consequently, though it is impelled to avoid 
pain or “destruction, it cannot be said to desire immor- 
tality. Brute existence may attain its end though all 
the lower animals die, whilst if this all comprehensive 
desire in man is doomed to universal disappointment, it 
must be held that in the highest order of being upon 
the^ earth there is an enormous failure, anything like 
which is not to be discovered elsewhere in the universe. 
(b) The desire is undoubtedly fmstrated in lost. 
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But this is done freely by themselves, and the very 
essence of their punishment consists in this frustration. 

Such a fact, however, does not militate against our 
argument. All men are designed by God for happiness, || 
but conditionally on their own conduct ; its loss then » 
through their own fault argues no want of wisdom or f 
goodness in Him. ^ ^ ^ 

6. The argument from uniyersal belief is attacked 
on the ground that some peoples, "and many individuals, 
both philosophers and non-philosophers, do not judge 
there is any future life. It may be observed in answer, 
that whenever the proof from universal consent is 

‘ invoked, it only presupposes a moral universality. As 

regards the nations or tribes who have been asserted to 
^ believe in no future life, advancing knowledge does 
; ^ not confirm such a statement. The greatest care is 

i required in interrogating savages regarding their reli- 

i gious opinions. Inaccuracy in this respect has often 

caused the ascription of atheism to tribes later on 
proved to possess elaborate systems of religions and 
hierarchies of gods. Future annihilation, asserted to 
be a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, is by the vast! | 

I majority of the disciples of that sect understood to be I „ y 

not a return to absolute nothing, but an ecstatic state 
of peaceful contemplation, Cf ;-/ 

7. Against the congruity of the dogma of ^ternal » ! 
punishment with the Justice of God, it is often asserted 

tliat there' is no proportion between an demal punish- ^ 
ment and a iransUofy offence. Now, in the first place, it 
should be remembered that we do not hold the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment to be demonstrable on merely ^ 
philosophical grounds. It rest s oil a so ^ ^ ‘ 

requires the whole scheme^ of Redemptitih; and the ^ 

work done by God tor man to be accepted before a 
satisfactory justification of the doctrine can be ade- | 

I quately made out. Adhering, however, to strictly 

rational considerations, we may reply : That there is no 
proportion in duration between the offence and the pun- 1 

ishment, any more than between ten years’ imprison- 
i ment and an attempt on a sovereign’s life — ^granted ; 

that there is no proportion in harmony and fitness — 

f 
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But this is done freely by themselves, and the very 
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Such a fact, however, does not militate against our 
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but conditionally on their own conduct ; its loss then . 
through their own fault argues no want of wisdom or j 
goodness in Him. 

6 . The argument from uniyersal belief is attacked . 
on the ground that some peoples, "and many individuals, 
both philosophers and non»philosophers, do not judge 
there is any future life. It may be observed in answer, 
that whenever the proof from universal consent is 
invoked, it only presupposes a moral universality. As 
regards the nations or tribes who have been asserted to 
believe in no future life, advancing knowledge does 
not confirm such a statement. The greatest care is 
required in interrogating savages regarding their reli- 
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caused the ascription of atheism to tribes later on 
proved to possess elaborate systems of religions and 
hierarchies of gods. Future annihilation, asserted to 
be a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, is by the vast 
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denied. Deliberate rebellion against infinite dignity, 

goodness, and holiness, by a being bound absolutely to 
obedience and loyalty in gratitude for everything which 
he possesses, is a crime suitably atoned for only bv 
such a penalty. ^ 

8. A word here, in reply to certain scholastic diffi- 
culties not, however, commanding much sympathy at 
the present day. {a) The soul,” it is said, - is the form 
ot the body ; but a form cannot be separated from the 
actuates.” The solution lies in the fact 
that the human soul is not a form educed from the body 
and intrinsically dependent on the latter in all its opera- 
tions, like the vital force in brutes and plants. It is a 
spiritu^ forin created by God, infused into the body, 
and only ext nnsically dependent on the latter, (b) “ The 
Mul IS created to inform the body ; hence the reason for 
Its CMst^ce disappears with the destruction of the 
body.^ The answer is, that, indeed, an immediate but 
se^ndapr end of the soul’s existence is to animate the 
TOdy; the pnmary end, however, is to give glory to 
God by Its intelligence and will, (c) “ The soul being 
the form of the body, its union with the latter is natural. 
Its separation would therefore be unnatural, and so 
could not endure. We reply that the separation would 
not be unnatural m the sense of being impossible, but we 
readily admit this state to be nm-naturcd in the sense 
ot not being in Mmplete harmony with the nature of 
^ Mul ; hence the propriety of the resurrection of th e 

T. Sum. i. q. 75. a. 6; Klentgen, ^ 843-^5; 

Dr. Martmean, A SMy ofR^igioK, Bk. IV.; Dr Mivart, 
pp. 1^, 487^491 ; Schanz, A Christian Apology (Eng. Trans l' 

w VnsUrUichkeit Oor^Uidisn 
^ 18^) ; j. Knabenban^r. S.J.. D« 

MtnsckatgesiUaktes fitr dn UnOaUkhk^ der Sede (18S8) ; The Unseen 
c. TO. ctmteins some canons ^Jeculations cm the suhjecl 
m oassteace fam the,toad-|)<aat of JPliyaics. 
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Individuality of the Human Soul. — An obscure ■ 

passage in Aristotle describing the nature of the I 

Intellectus Agens afforded the occasion for a curious 
philosophical heresy widely accepted amongst the 
Arabian philosophers, who flourished from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuryA Aristotle speaks 
of this faculty as being separate ” firom the body. 

The explanation of the paragraph offered by St. 

Thomas is, that the Intellectus separatus is held by 
Aristotle to pertain only to the spiritual soul, and 
so, unlpe the sensuous powers, is understood to be^^^ 

interpreted the epithet separate’* literall}?^^^?^ 

assumed the existence of one common or universal ^ i 

Active Intellect superior to all men, which in some 

mysterious way operates in the mind of each, and 

illuminates or excites it to intelligence. Strange 

and fantastic as this doctrine appears, it has a close 

af&nity to recent forms of Pantheism.* 

' For a historical accoxmt of the dispute, cf. Stockl’s History of 
Philosophy (Txa.ns.), 'pp. 121 , 122. 

Spinoza taught that our minds are only modes of one infinite 
mind, which is itself but one of an infinite number of attributes that 
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denied. Deliberate rebellion against infinite dignity, 
j goodness, and holiness, by a being bound absolutely to 
I obedience and loyalty in gratitude for everything which 
1 he possesses, is a crime suitably atoned for only by 
such a penalty. 

8. A word here, in reply to certain scholastic diffi- 
culties not, however, commanding much sympathy at 
the present day. (a) The soul,” it is said, “ is the form 
of the body ; but a form cannot be separated from the 
subject which it actuates.” The solution lies in the fact 
that the human soul is not a form educed from the body 
;V! and intrinsically dependent on the latter in all its opera- 
tions, like the vital force in brutes and plants. It is a 
spiritual form created by God, infused into the body, 

^ ^ and only ext rinsically dependent on the latter, (b) “ The 
^ soul is created to inform the body ; hence the reason for 
its existence disappears with the destruction of the 
body.” The answer is, that, indeed, an immediate but 
^ secondary end of the soul’s existence is to animate the 
^ body; the primary end, however, is to give glory to 
V God by its intelligence and will, (c) “ The soul being 
the form of the body, its union with the latter is natural^ 
its separation would therefore be unnatural, and so 
> ^4 could not endure. We reply that the separation would 
^ not be unnatural in the sense of being impossihk, but we 
readily admit this state to be non-natural in the sense 
of not being in complete harmony with the nature of 
the soul ; hence the propriety of the resurrection of the 
body. 

^t. Tfeomas, Sum, i, q. 75. a. 6; Klentgen. ^ 843— S55; 
Dr. Martiaean, A Study (rfR^igion, Bk. IV.; Dr Miwirt, On Truth 
pp. 286, 2B7, 487 — ^491 ; S cl ia nz^ A Christian Apology (Eng. Trans.}* 
voL i. cc, in and xii.; G. Feii, S.J., IHe UnsUrhlkhh$U der mmschlichsn 
SM0 IFrdhnrg, 1892); J. Knabenbanar, S.J., Das Zeugmsx des 
fm die Un^rrUichkmi Sode (1888) ; The Unseen 
Unimrse, c, vn. <xmtains some cnrions speculations on the subject 
^ hituie existence trcmi the stand-pdnt jE%yakft. 
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Both ancient and modern views are alike false. 
Each human being has complete individual exist- 
ence7 liis entire soul is an individual substance 
si^arate and distinct from all other minds. The 
proof lies in the irresistible testimony of conscious- 
ness to the individuality of the Ego. I have what 
is to me the highest conceivable evidence of my 
own intellectual individuality; and my neighbours 
assure me they are in a similar condition. The 
thoughts of each man are most intimately his own, 
even when he is said to have borrowed or stolen 
them from another. 

Unity of the Sovl in Man. — Plato allotted to 
the human body three really distinct souls, — the j'oO?, 
in the head, the dvfiosi, within the breast, and the 
{iTndvfiia, in the abdomen. Some modern authors 
teach that there is in man distinct from the rational 
sentient soul a vital principle, the source of vegeta- 
tive life. This is the theory of Vitalism. Others 
make the rational soul numerically different from the 
common subject of sentient and vegetative activities. 

f 'o constitute tlie ixie, infinite, all-embracing Substance. H ^el 
that all buman consciousnesses are but tranaent momenis^^ 
's of the Absolute Spirit. According to Cousin, we know all 
gs in tbe Univemtl Reason. Even tbe Vision m Dieu of Pere 
ebrancbe, and tbe Hyperpbjrsical Idealism of Bishop Berkeley* 
bear some relationship to the Arabian conception. In this last view, 
what seem to be our intellectual operations are really the result of 
the working of the one common eternal Active Intellect. In tbe 
theory of the French Ahh% onr mental acts are really our own, 
thoi^h tii^ imme diale objects are ideas in the one, aU-embraong 
'Irvine 'MimJ. BerMey stands opposed tO' both in denying tbe 
eactra-mental existence of material objects ; he also looks on God as 
the cause, a^ apparently the external cause of aU our cognitive 
states, s en sa t mi^ as well as intellectual ideas. 
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i ntrinsically independent of the organism ^ Averroes 
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Active Intellect superior to all men, which in some 
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In apposition to tlu^se various hypotheses the Peri- 
patetk doctrine, sometimes called Animkip, holds 
tliat in man there u but one actuating '"principle, the 


rational souk which is, however, capable of exerting 
the inferior modes of energy exhibited in sensuous 
and vegetative life. In this view the plant possesses 
tnerely a veg(;tiitive soul,” the brute a sentient 
soul,” containing virtually, however, the faculties of 
the vegetative principle. It is hardly necessary to 
reiniud the reader here that the proof of a spiritual 
principle m man is mdependent of all theones 
regarding the nature of vegetative "souls.” 

That ihc raiiaml soul in mm is at the same tiffte 
the subject 0/ his sensuous life is proved by various 
coilsiderations. (i) We have the testimony of 
conscitiiisness to the most perfect identity be- 
tween the mind which thinks and the mind which 


feels. Introspection assures us that it is the 
same being who understands or reasons, and 
who is subject of sensations. (2) I can com- 
pare intellectua.1 operatioigs with s^sitive state^ 
and alTirm the former to be more painful, moire 
pleasant, more exhilarating, more depressing, more 
enduring, or more transitory than the latter. But 
this can onl^ be effected by the two compared states 
being apprehended by onejm^JtiiS...^^ 
mjgnt. However, inasmuch as these phenomena 
^ mental states, whose reality consists in their 
being perceived— whose esse is percipi— they can only 
be so apprehended by being tno^Ufications o^_OTe 
and the same jprinciple. (3) l'he jntima,te mtep- 
tlepeiiclence of thou|ht and se nsation is inexpH ca^ 
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if they are activities of diverse suyects^ In par- 
ticular, no reason can be assigned why it is of 
objects apprehended through sense that the first 
intellectual concepts are elaborated by the under- 
standing. 

We have next to demonstrate that the principle of 
vegetative life in man is identical with this rational 
sentient souL This doctrine involves two theses: 

(a) That there is in man an active principle, 
which is the root of the vegetative functions; 

(b) That this active principle is not really different 
from the rational soul. We will begin with the 
former : 

(a) The vegetative principle in man^ and in fact in 
all living organisms^ is a special force or energy superior 
to the chemical and mechanical properties of matter. 
This proposition is established by a careful examina- 
tion of the characteristic differences which separate 
the animate from the inanimate world. The follow- 
ing are amongst the chief : 

(i) Structure. — All living bodies differ from brute 
matter by being or ganized — that is, they are com- 
peted of diverse parts adapted to diverse functions. 
Of course as we descend the animal scale inferior 
grad^ of life exhibit less differentiation of organ 
and function. Still, the very simplest organisms 
fundamentally differ from molecules of inorganic 
matter. Even the single cell must be so formed 
as to be capable of executing a variety of functions. 
I Inorganic bodies, on the other hand, possess no 
I determinate internal structure. Even crystals are 
I of matter enclosed within regular 
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(a) The vegetative principle in man^ and in fact in 
all living organisms, is a special force or energy superior i 

to the chemical and mechanical properties of matter, ^ 

This proposition is established by a careful examina- 
tion of the characteristic differences which separate | 

the animate from the inanimate world. The follow- 
ing are amongst the chief : 

(i) Structure, — All living bodies differ from brute 
matter by being or ganized — that is, they are com- 
posed of diverse parts adapted to diverse functions. ; 

Of course as we descend the animal scale inferior 
grad^ of life exhibit less differentiation of organ 
and fonction. Still, the very simplest organisms 
fundamentally differ from molecules of inorganic 
matter. Even the single cell must be so formed i 

as to be capable of executing a variety of functions. I 

/ Inorganic bodies, on the other hand, possess no 
determinate internal structure. Even crystals are 
I mere of matter enclosed within regular 
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superficies. They are only an assemblage of juxta- 
posed parts all precisely similar in shape. Amorphous 
matter is, as the word implies, a shapeless mass, 
neither externally nor internally governed by any 
definite principles of construction. 

(2) Chemical constitution, — Living beings are|^ 

characterized (a) by an enormous complexity inji 
their constitution,® and ( 6 ) by the instability of the? 
materials composing them. Inanimate matter, 011; 
the contrary, presents itself in the form of com 4 .- 
paratively simple and stable compounds. ^ 

(3) Origin and Reproduction, — Omne vivum a 
vivo : ” The whole weight of scientific authority in 
recent times adheres to Hap:ey’s dictum that lijfe 
proceeds only from life. Formerly, owing to'^the 
impeflecr means of experiment, it was generally 
supposed that spontaneous or equivocal generation 
was a matter of every-day occurrence. Improve- 
ments, however, in the microscope, and advance in 
the science of Chemistry have completely discredited 


* Professor Rdnke aad Dr. Rodewald pabE^ed in 1881 tbe 1 

results of a careful analy^, which eactended over several years, of 
the protoplasm of a simph organism, Mthalium SspOcum (flowers of s 

tan). It was foimd to contain 75 ppr cent, of water (HaO), and i 

in additimi, Terpene (C*oHifi), Propionic acid (CgH^Oa), Bntyric j 

acM (C4H8 0 a), Capronic acid (QHjaOa), Oleic acid (C^Hg^Oa), j 

Stearic acid (C,8 Hgg Oa), Palmitic acid (€,§ Hg» Oa), Glycerine I 

(CgHsOg), Cholesterin (Ca6H44 0 ), Lecithin (€4*1184 NPO) ; also < 

Peptone, Asparagine, Sarkine, Xanthine, Gnanine, Glycc^en, [ 

Formic acid, Caldnm acetate, common salt. Phosphate of caldt^, j 

a species of Resin, combinations of lime with several fat acids, j 

and other combinations of Calcium, and Magnesium. Besides 1 

these, by a further process, Vitellin, Myosin, Pepsin, Plastin, and * 

Nuclein (Cl Der helebU und der mMlMs Staff mch dm neuesUu I 

Fonhungs-Ergehnissm^ by L. Dressel, S.J., pp. 63 — 68. Freiburg.) \ A 
The reader will find in this work an admirable treatise on the | 

problem of life. | 
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such a view- We now find even materialistic 
scientists, like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, 
admitting that living beings are produced only by 
living beings.^ The property of life comes only 
from a living agent, and such agents continue their 
race by the reproduction of other beings specifically 
like unto themselves. In lifeless matter nothing of 
this sort takes place, but new bodies may be formed 
by the accidental or artificial combination of almost 
any kind of stuff. 

(4) Growth, Co7isefvation, and Decay . — The living 
being j&rom his conception to his death passes 
through a fixed cycle ^f changes, comprising his life 
history. Starting from a microscopic germ, the 
animate organism builds itself up after a certain 
type. Its growth is effected by a process of intus- 
susception — that is, by the introduction of nutritive 
substance between the existing layers of its body. 
Metabolism, or a state ofj wast^ and rep air, is ever 
going on, and acccrSffngasrae or the other is the 
more active, we have increase or degeneration. At 

* ** I affirm that no shred of trustworthy experimental testimony 
exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared independently 
of aatec^ent life.” (Professor Tyndall, Ninetemth Cmiury, 1878, 

j P- W'-) Huxley d^dares that the doctrine of biogenesis, or 

life only from life, is ** victorious along the whole line at the present 
day.” AHrssses, p. 239.) Elsewhere he asserts that 

** the present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between 
the Mvisg and the non-living.” (Art. ” Biology,” Encycl. Bni, gth 
!l^it.) Professor Virchow describes the doctrine of abiogenesas as 
utterly discredited.” {The Freedom of Suence m the Modem SUte.) 
Balfour Stew^ and Tait state that *• all really scientific exp«iCTiee 
tdlls us that life can be produced from a living being only.” (Tib 
Unseen Universe, p. 229.) Tyndall, in his Floating Matter in the Aw, 
p. 84^ points out very clearly the fallacy involved in every argument 
for aliic^enesls hitherto advanced ; Professor Huxley gives a brief 
Mstiocy of the quesdou in his Cr.Uqms and Addresses. Cf. afeo Janet, 
Tke Maiemdmm &f the Preseni c. vi. 
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The reader will find in this work an admuabie treatise on the 
problem of life. 
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maturity the two antagonistic forces for awhile keep 
thr: niiimal in a condition of equilibrium; this state is 
tluiu succeeded by decay and death. This cycle has 
absolutely no counterpart in li feless matter. The 
conservation of the latter is effected by a state of 
changeless repose. If increased, it is by the ex- 
ternal addition of particles of matter. It has no 
tern) to its existence. It possesses no sort of real 
unity, — no part having more than an accidental 
influence on any other. It is a mere aggregate of 
molecules, the well-being or ill-being of any of which 
affects not the rest. 

These various features mark off by an impas- 
sable barrier the living organism from dead matter ; 
and the set of phenomena mentioned in the two 
last arguments form against Orf'animm a cogent 
proof of the existence in Ijving beings of a. s pgc,jai 
d ominating princi ple or^enef’gy supgripr t o the"^ - 
j^rtiesand forces of inanimate sulifance^. There 
is more in living beings than can be accounted 
for by organization alone. The several processes 
of evolution, conservation, and reproduction con- 
stitute a group of operations completely transcend- 
ing the chemical and mechanical powers of matter. > 
TheTnnate tendency to build itself up according to 
a specific type, to restore injured or diseased parts, 
to conserve itself against the agencies perpetually 
working for its dissolution, and to reproduce its 
kind, manifest an internal principle which dominates 
and governs the entire existence of the being. On 
the strength of the axiom that every effect must 
have an adequate cause, we claim a special ground 
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for vital phenomena in those material substances 
which possess life. It is true, of course, that life 
is subject to the conditions imposed on its existence 
by the chemical and mechanical properties of 
matter, but this . is quite a different thing from 
saying that life is only the result of these properties. 
Mere aggregation or combination of chemical ele- 
ment's could never be the sufficient reason for the 


f evolution of a plant or animal according to its 
specific type. Reproduction and uniformity within 
l^he same species, and the persistent differences 
which keep separate species apart, could never 
proceed from such a cause. We are justified, then, 
i in assuming a new internal energy, a directing force 
I which determines and governs the stream of acti- 
vities described as the phenomena of life. This 
j s force is what is meant by the so-called v egetative 
! ^^2^” vital princip le : ” and all the arguments 
I proving its presence in the lower animals a fortiori 
demonstrate its existence in man. 

We can now establish our second proposition: 
(b) In man this vital principle is identical with the 
rational sentient soul. The intimate union and 
m utual interdepende nce suhsisfmg between the 
sSisuOTs and vegetative activities cannot be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that two distinct 
agents or principles are at work. Organic changes 
and sensations arise simultaneously, and the ex- 
tinction of vegetative life pu ts an end to c^n- 
sSousS^ST^T^ principle is the force which 

gowSSiSe evGklution and development of the organs 
of sensibflity &om tl^ prhhc^d^ and 
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pleasurable or painful excitations of these organs 
react on the vigour of the vegetative activities. 
Fear, hope, joy, anger, may instantaneously and 
povyerfully affect the action of the heart, stomach, 
liver, lungs, or the state of the nervous system 
generally; whilst conversely the atmosphere, nar- 
cotics, the action of the stomach, of the liver, 
circulation, and indeed nearly all physiological 
functions may modify the colour of our mental 
life. 

In a word, the arguments put forward to^ 
reduce the rational sentient soul to the condition j 
of an aspect or function of the organism contain! 
this much truth, that t he ultim ate root of phygicayf 
Ijfe isjdentlcdwith the^'subject of intelligence aii<M 
that the two classes of activities ^ccmseffiSsfly'^^ 
dition each other f^Fimiiiy, if the rational sod in| 
£tiair*were a new entity superadded to the living! 
being already animated by a sentient or vegetative I 
soul, man would not be a single individual. HeJ 
would be no longer essentially one, but two beings. 



The fects concerning the origin of life, to which 
reference has been made in the present chapter, mmish 
another decisive argument against atheistic inatenalism. 
There is an impassable chasm between living m- 
animate substances ; there is another similar division 
between sensation and all purely physicd phenome^ ; 
and lastly, there is a still greater gulf ^tween Ae 
Spiritual activities of self-consciousness and free- volition 
on the one side, and aU merely sensuous stat^ on the 
other. The attitude of Professors jjMley and Tynda^ 
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pleasurable or painful excitations of these organs 
react on the vigour of the vegetative activities. 
Fear, hope, joy, anger, may instantaneously and 
powerfully aifect the action of the heart, stomach, 
liver, lungs, or the state of the nervous system 
generally; whilst conversely the atmosphere, nar- 
cotics, the action of the stomach, of the liver, 
circulation, and indeed nearly all physiological 
functions may modify the colour of our mental 
life. 

In a word, the arguments put forward to 
reduce the rational sentient soul to the condition [ 
of an aspect or function of the organism contain ! 
this much truth, that thejiltm^e root 
IJfe j^dentica^it^ of intelligence, agd® 

that the two cl asses of a.ctivities con sequen tl^pcour I 
ditio n each other . Finally, if the rational soul inf 
inan^were a new entity superadded to the living | 
being already animated by a sentient or vegetative I 
soul, man would not be a single individual. He I 
would be no longer essentially one, but two beings. 

The facts concerning the origin of life, to which 
reference has been made in the present chapter, furnish 
another decisive argument against atheistic materialism. 
There is an impassable chasm between living and in- 
animate substances; there is another similar divirfon 
between sensation and all purely physical phenomaua ; 
and lastly, there is a stiU ^eater gulf betweai die 
spiritual activities of self-consciousness and free- volition 
on the one side, and all merely sensuous states on the 
other. The attitude of Professors guxle y and Tyndajjl, 
on the problem of life, is interesting as an instance of the 
consistency and impartiality of some minds when they 
approach certain questions. These writers 
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And this, it is implied, could not occur if the latter 
activities pertained to the same subject as the former. 

Ihc reply of those who reject a plurality of souls in 
man is that no proof can be assigned showing why ^ 
the soul ought to be conscious of all the operations or 
influeiictis which it exerts. Moreover, we know from 
experience that many actions at first laboriously 
acquired_ ultimately grow to be performed with little or 
no consciousness of them. 

The solution to a difficulty often raised in various ^ > 
forms against the doctrine of the last chapter, as well! 
as against that of the present or of the next, may alsoL 
be indicated here. It is argued that a coyyupiible principlei 
must be really distinct from an incorruptible one, but 
sentient and vegetative souls are admittedly corruptible, 
therefore the rational spirit in man cannot be identical 
with the root of inferior life ; or if it is, then it must b^ 
mortal. To this we can answer; it is quite true that /flw- 
a soul or vital principle capable of merely sentient or 
vegetative activity perishes on the destruction of the 
sulijee.L wliich it informs, and is accordingly corruptible, 
but this is not the case with the root of the inferior 
species of life in man. Sentiency and vegetation are 
not in him activities of a mefSly-sStlllelSf'Si^^. They 
are, on the contrary, phenog^ pf^^rationaJL.^ 
enaowed with certain supra-sensuous functions, but also 
capable of exerting lower forms of energy. There can 
be no reason why a superior principle cannot yiSuaS^ 
and superal)uii(lantly contain such inferior fa^ 

God, it is proved in NafufarTheoIbgy, possesses in 
an eniintint dc'gree, or rather after a manner transcending 
all degrees, the power of immediately executiiig opera- 
tions sometimes performed by His creatures. Scholastic 
philosophers, accordingly, have always taught that the 
virtue of exerting organic functions is inherent in the 
human soul, but that these activities are necessarily 
suspended whilst the soul is separate from the body. 

In the case of man, therefore, the root of sentiency and 
vegefatj ye,,,life 1 a corrupfible^pf 

It is sometimes urged, that the existence of a 
Struggle between the rational and sensitive powers 


i 
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shows that both proceed from diverse roots. The true 
inference, however, is the very opposite. The so-called 
‘‘ ^ruggle ” is, ^ of course, not a combat between 
[ independent beings within a supposed arena of the 

^ mind. It is ope indivisible mind which thinks, feels, 

i desires, and goy^erns the vegetative processes of ' 

/ living being.' But precisely because the'subject of tK&e 
I ^everlT"lS:mties is the same they mutually impede 
I each other. Violent excitement of any one kind 
naturally diminishes the energy available for another. 

Readings. — St. Tkonias, Sk;«. i. q. 76. a. 3.4; Dressel, op. cit 
Pt. il. c. 3; Giitberlet, op, cit. pp. 259 — a7I. 
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And this, it is implied, could not occur if the latter 
activities pertained to the same subject as the former. 
Ihe reply of tliose who reject a plurality of souls in 
man is that no proof can be assigned showing why 
thc^. sotil ought to be conscious of all the operations or 
influences which it exerts. Moreover, we know from 
experience that many actions at first laboriously 
acquired^ ultimately grow to be performed with little or 
no consciousness of them. 

The solution to a difficulty often raised in various 
forms against the doctrine of the last chapter, as weli| 
as against that of the present or of the next, may alsol 
be indicated here. ^ It is argued that a corruptible principle! 
must bii rt'ally distinct from an incorruptible one, buti 
sentient and vegetative souls are admittedly corruptible, I 
therefore the rational spirit in man cannot be identical! 
with the root of inferior life ; or if it is, then it must hS 
mortal* To this we c;!n answer; it is quite true that 
a soul or vital principle capable of merely sentient or 
veg('t:iiiv(‘ activity perishes on the destruction of the 
8ul)j(!r,l which it informs, and is accordingly corruptible, 
but this is not the case with the root of the inferior 
specitjs of life in man. Sentiency and vegetation are 
not in him activities of a They 

are, on the contrary, phenggogaa. p 
endowed with certain supra-sensuous functions, but also 
capable of exerting lower forms of energy. There can 
be no reason why a superior principle cannot yirtuafly 
and superal)uiidantly contain such inferior fa^ 
God, it is proved in Natural Theology, possesses in 
an ernintint degree, or rather after a manner transcending 
all degrees, the power of immediately executing opera- 
tions sometimes performed by His creatures. Scholastic 
philosophers, accordingly, have always taught that the 
virtue of exerting organic functions is inherent in the 
human soul, but that these activities are necessarily 
siispcinclcd whilst the soul is separate from the body. 
In the case of man, therefore, „ the root o£ sen tjency and 
ve|e|atlyelife^is^^ corrupfible^MS'^^^ 

ir is sometimes urged, that the existence of a 
Itruggle between the rational and sensitive powers 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE UNION OF SOUL AND BODY. 

Various theories have been advanced regarding the 
nature of the union between soul and body. The 
materialist hypothesis we have examined in chapter 
xxii. Of spiritualist theories the most celebrated 
are: (i) that of Plato, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Pre- 
established harmony, (4) the doctrine of Matter and 
Form. The first three are all forms of exaggerated 
Dualism; the last alone recognises the essential 
unity of man. 

Ultka-dualistic Theories.— (i) According to 
Plato, who historically comes first, the rational soul 

pure spirit incarcerated in, , a bo dy fo r son^ e 

crimeTipiniuitted during .,a..fe]^m,eriifc. Its relation 
lo'^the organism is analogous to that of the rider 
to his horse, or of the pilot to his ship. Since it 
is not naturally ordained to inform the body, the 
soul receives nothing but hindrance from its partner. 
This fanciful hypothesis, it is needless to say, does 
not receive much favour at the present day. Therel 
is no real evidence for such a pre-natal existence ;| 
and the doctrine would, make ma,n not one, but twqf 
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(2) Geulincx and Pere Malebranche explain the 
union of soul and body by the theory of Occasionalism 
Soul and body are conceived 
in this system as two oppose d and distinct beings 
between whom no real interaction ca n ^ ake place. 
I t is Go d alone who effects changes in either. On 
the occasion of a modification of the soul He pro- 
duces an appropriate movement in the body; and 
vice versa. x\ll our sensations, thoughts, and voli- 
tions are immediate results not of the impressions of 
material objects upon us, but of God Himself ; and 
similarly our ajctions are^duQ jaot to our own, but to 
Divine WiU. The doctrine of Occasionalism, 
however, is not confined by Malebranche to the 
interaction of soul and body. No created things 
have, in his view, any rear efficiency. God is the 
operative cause. 

The establishment of the genuine activity of 
secondary causes in general, we leave to the volume 
on Metaphysics ; ^ here it is enough to point out the 
within the sphere of Psycho- 
This theory renders purposeless the wonder- 
fully ingenious machinery of the various sense- 
f organs. It is in direct conflict with the testimony 
of consciousness to personal causality in the exercise 
of volition and self-control. It is refuted by an 
^irresistible conviction, based on the experience of 
our whole life, that our sensations are really excited 
hf the impressions of external objects, and that our 
»iitions do really c^use our physical movements. 
Finally , Occasionalism involves th§ gratuitous 

. * PP- 308—313. 

* • - - V . 
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assumption of a continuous miracle, removes 
responsibility from man, and makes God the author j 
of sin. ^ 

(3) The theory of Pre-established Harmony, in- 
vented by Leibnitz, substitutes for the never-ceasing 
miracles of Occasionalism a single^miraculous acj: 
at the j Deginnmg. Soul and body do not really 
influence^'Tne another, but both proceed like two 
clocks started together in a divinely pre-arranged 
correspondence. The objections to this theory are 
substantially the same as to the last. In both, the 
union between mind and body is accidental, not 
essential; and we have in man really two beings 
instead of one.* 

Scholastic Doctrine. — ^The true ^doctrine is 
the Peripatetic theor y. This expSSSSfton was for- 
mulated by Aristotle, and later on a ! opted by 
St. Thomas and all the leading Scholastic philo- 
sophers. The soul is described by these writers 
as the substantial form of the body. The living 
being IS conceived as the resultant of tw o 
factors, — ^the one active and dSKrmining, the other 


* Cl pp. 262 — 265, above. Another theory, that of ” Physical 
Influx constitutes the union of soul and body in their mutual 
interaction. This account, however, is either merely a statement 
of the fact that they do influmcs each other, or an explanation 
which would dissolve the substantial union into an accidental 
relation between two juxtaposed beings. Cudworth invoked the 
assistance of a ^ Plmtio Msdum — an entity*SPSffiediate between 
matter and spirit^— to "aSlve^e problem. Tbe objections to this 
view are overwhelming. There is not a particle of evidence of 
the existence of such a medium; it is an inconceivable and 
self-contradictory notion ; and finally, it woifld merely double the 
difficulties. 
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passive and determinable. Th^ first is called the 
Form, the second Jhe Matter The 

general problem of the nature and relations of 
Matter and Form, which runs through the entire 
Scholastic S3^stem of Philosophy, belongs especially 
to the science of Cosmology. Here we will merely 
utter a brief word on the question, and we refer the 
English reader desirous of obtaining a thorough 
grasp of the subject to Father Harper's Metaphysics 
of the School, especially "Book V. chapters ii. iii. 

X ml X 

Aristotle resolves all kinds of cause s into four 
grear'cEsses : the final cause, the efficient ca^{,se^^‘^& 
formoTca^e, and the material came. The last two are 
intrinsic, the first two extrinsic to the effect. The 
final cause is the end in view — ^the good for the sake 
of which a thing is done. An efficient cause is a 
being by the real activity of which another being 
is brought into existence. The 'Uiaterial cause is the 
reality out of which the complete bodily substance 
is made. The formal came is that reality in the 
complete bodily substance which gives to it its 
'proper being or essential nature. These four species 
of causes are easily distinguished in the production 

a statue . The material principle is the iron, 
bron^, or stone — the stuff out of which the 
particular statue is wrought. The formal principle 
is the determining figure or shape, by which the 
statue is made to represent Napoleon or Nelson.^ 


* It be bcaiie in miini that materm prima never exists as 

thTO IS no matter which is in the Scholastic sense actually 
all form. The bronze, for instance, which stands in the 
M matte to the NeOsonic form, is conceived as distinguiihed 
woeh ixcm or carbon hy its own specif^ form. 
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The effirieut cause is the sculptor, his hammer, 
(•histil, See. The final cause is the satisfaction, 
fin 1C, or money which the artist has in view in the 
production of the work. 

Now, all things are created by God for His own 
greater glory. We have here the first efficient 
cause, and the ultimate final cause of every creature. 
Furthermore, in the Scholastic system all material 
beings are viewed as the product of two concreated 
constituent factors — the one passive and recipient, 
the other active and determining. The first is 
styled the matter, the second the form, and both 
are called subdmtjal]^-!m as hy. 

coalescence they, afastjtnte one cprnplete substantial 
being.* The form is the factor which determines 
the essential nature of each being. Thence proceed 
all its specific activities. As in Aristotle’s view the 
prima materia, the ultimate substratum, is alike in 
all substances, their specific differences are due to 
dissimilarities of kind in the actuating co-efficient. 
The distinctive properties of iron, carbon, and 
gold have thus their root in the different formal 
elements entering into the constitution of each. In! 
living beings the vital principle is the substantial! 
form. It is this determining factor which defines^ 
the essential nature of the plant or animal; and 
from it proceed the activities by which the being 
is separated from other species of things, whether 


« The substantial form differs from the accidental form in the 
hifit that the one is an essential constituent, the other a mere 
acciih-utJil mode or determination which conceivably might be 
removed without affecting the nature of the substance, e.g., heat, 
colour^ See. 
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animate or inanimate, A substantial form is accord- 
ingly defined as a determining principle which by its 
union with the subject that if actuates constitutes a com- 
plete substance of a determinate species. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that the proposi- 
tion, *^The soul is the form of the body,” stands 
on a quite different footing from the general 
doctrine of Matter and Form ” as applied to 
inanimate substances.® 


Now, we have already proved that there must 
be in each living being, and therefore a fortiori in 
man, a vegetative soul, or vital principle, to which 
is due the natural unity of activity comprising the 
phenomena of his life. And we have also shown 
that this principle must be different from, and 
superior to, the properties or forces of inanimate 
matter. But such a principle must be the substan- 
tial form of the living human being. For, since actio 
sequitur esse — since every action of an agent flows 
from the being of that agent — ^the principle which 
is the root of the natural activity of a substance 
must be the determinant of its being and nature. 
Consequently, as the vegetative soul is the source of 
all vital activities, it must be the determining or 
actuating principle of the living being; but this is 
equivalent to saying that it is the substantial form 
the living being. 

we may approach the question otherwise 
tttus : The vital principle is really different in nature 


tbe author of the ablest counter theory as re^gards the 
substances-that of DynamSn was 
who neyerthdess fully acquiesced in the 
aoc^rme Che humaii soul is the form a* t^body. 
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from its material co-efficient. Furthermore, this 
priiu-iple is not a mere accidental determination 
capable of removal whilst the substance remains 
complete. On its extinction the nature of the 
creature is destroyed, and the living being is 
changed into a lifeless aggregate of matter — a 
substance or substances of completely different 
species. The vegetative soul is thus a substantial 
principle upon which the very being of the substance 
depends. In other words, by its union with its 
material co-efficient the vegetative soul constitutes 
the active living being. That is, the vegetative soul, 
or vital principle, is the substantial form of the living 
body. 

It is on the permanence of the substantial form 
that the identity of the individual depends. The 
material constituents of the living body are nearly 
all changed, as we have before stated, in the course 
of a few years, yet we affirm that the man of sixty 
is identical with the boy of six : the soul has per- 
sisted unchanged. It is this same simple informing 
principle which reduces the different parts and 
orgJins of the body to the unity of a single being. 
Neither a bale of cotton nor a bucket of water 
forms one being; each is but a mere aggregate of 
parts. Even a watch or a steam-ship — although 
the parts are unified by its end or purpose — wants 
the unity of being which is exhibited in man, in the 
brute, and in the plant. Though working towards a 
common end, all the parts of the machine retain 
their chemical and physical properties in complete 
vigour- and mutual independence. In the living 
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being, on the other hand, there is no such isolation. 
The various parts are co impenetrated by the inform- 
ing principle, their individuality is merged, their 
several tendencies unified, and their natural pro- 
perties transformed and subordinated by this domi- 
nating force.® 

If the vegetative soul in living beings is the form 
of the body, it follows at once that in man, since 
the vegetative and rational soul are identical, the 
latter must be the substantial form of the human 
bady. The rational soul must also be the only sub- 
stantial form in man. For man is one, complete, 
individual being, specifically distinct from all other 
beings. Were the human body, however, actuated 
by more than one substantial form, man would 
be, not one, but an aggregate of individuals, since 
each substantial form would constitute with its 
subject a complete substantial being of determinate 
species. 

Moreover, the union of soul and body results in 
a single nature. The nature of a being is simply its 
essence viewed as the source of its actions. But in 

• Both Matter and Form are sometimes called substances by the 
Schoolmen, inasmuch as their coalescence results in a stibstmtidl 
being. Except the human soul, however, no forma or materia pnma 
can exist per se apart. The epithet incomplete is occasionally used of 
inferior forms to express this circumstance; this adjective more 
pmperly, however, connotes the fact that the union of these factors 
gives rise to oTte complete compoate substance. Even the human 
soul, though capable of subsisting in itself apart from the body, 
is styled m incomplete subspincsy since it possesses a natural aptitude 
to form with the body a single complete substance. An integral part 
of mm complete being, e.g. a man’s hand, is also spoken of as an 
mcompUte mbstance. The terms constituent principle, or sidfstantial 
principle, s^m less likely to mislead modem minds than the word 
substance if employed to designate the essential co-«6&cients of 
comp(^te sBih^ances, 
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the living animal the various processes of growth, 
sleep, nrotion, and sensation, are not operations of 
the soul or body alone, but of the being as a whole. 
They are. activities of one nature. An individual 
nature conceived as a complete being subsisting in 
itself, and not cnmmnnicated to or coalescing with 
another, is called by the Schoolmen a supposiium 
or hypoHtiisis. 'I'he mppoxitum is, therefore, the entire 
and ultimate source of all operations. Hence the 
axiom : A clioim mnt suppositorum. When the stip- 
pvxUum is endowed with intelligence it is termed 
a penmt. A Person may accordingly be defined in 
scholastic language as a supposikm of a rational 
nature, or an individual and incommunicable substance 
of a rational natureP The human person is thus neither 
the body nor the soul, but the rational being arising 
out of the sulistantial union of both principles. 

The rca.soning in the present chapter may have, 
been grasped with some difficulty by the reader 
unaiapiainlcd with the Scholastic system. But the 
subject of Matter and Form, and many of the 
other notions involved, are properly investigated in 
Ontology or Cosmology, and we have to be very 

^ Cf. tk\m al>ove, p, 343* For a complete treatment of the notions 
sup/ui-,ihm, see Eickaby, Metaphysics, Bk. 11 . c, 2. The 
tf^nnn suhtimv, m&mcCt nattm, severally denote the same object, but 
connote mom especially different features. Substance points to the 
genoml feet of iMstmeper s$ ; essence points to the reality of which th 
ming I'l mmtituiii; miwe signifies the essence as principle of activity 
SuppmUmn linplltts that the substance, essence, or nature subsists in 
itielf in posnf’ssion of such complete individuality as to be incommu- 
nicabla t>r incupablo of being assumed into another being. The 
invtnition of th® term is da® to the dogma of the Incarnation. In 
Christ, the; Church tmehes, there Is me BrsoUf one ran nal •'mppo- 
but two mimes. The Human Nature of our 4 .x)rd does not 
of Itielf mnstitut® a Pemn, m subsist in is, but by the subsistence 
if the Divine Maturi» 
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brief in dealing with them here. Fortunately, 
however, the problem of the exact nature of the 
relations between Soul and Body is of very secondary 
importance from a philosophical point of view, as 
compared with the vital questions : Is there an 
Immaterial Soul at all? and, Is there reason for 
supposing such a Soul will have a future life ? 

The terms Matter and Form^ with their derivatives, 
have had as varied and extensive an application as any 
words in the language. The importance of what is 
signified by each has been so changed that the original 
usage is almost completely inverted. The followers of 
Aristotle used these words as equivalent to potentia and 
actus. Potentia signified possibility — ^the potential, the 
unrealized, the incomplete or indeterminate. Forma and 
Acius^ on the contrary, connoted full actuality — the last 
complement of reality, the final determination or complete reali- 
zation of being. Now-a-days we speak of metely formal 
observance, unreal form, and trivial formalities, whilst 
material is equivalent to important. The transition has 
been going on for a long time ; but in strictly philo- 
sophical literature, Kant has done most to bring about 
the change. Whereas with Aristotle, Matter and Form 
are Ontological or extra-mental principles of real 
things, with Kant they are constituents of Subjective 
knowledge. The German philosopher, as we have 
already pointed out, uses the term “ form ” to denote a 
purely mental mould or character, which the mind 
imposes cm the matter” of knowledge. The latter, 
though of course a mental activity, is supposed to be 
excited or contributed from without. Formal is thus 
equivalent to unreal, or objectivdy non-existent. Material 
truth is real truth, or a^eement with extra- mental 
reality as far as that is possible : formal truth is mere 
subjective consistency. Kant, however, retains some- 
thii^ of the ancient application of the t^m in as far 
^ he a>ncmv^ the « material” element in cogni- 
to be in its^ of a chaotic mdederminaie nature, 
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requiring to be perfected and wrought 
intelligibility by the imposition of the subjective e 
raining factor.® ^ 

Our present chapter ought to have ’ 

ligible and justified Aristotle’s celebrated den nition . 

The soul is the first entelechy of a natural organize 
body potentially having life,” or “ the first entelechy o 
a natural body capable of life.”® By entdechy is mean 
in the Peripatetic philosophy an actualizing or 
raining principle, as opposed to a recipient or d^er- 
minable subject — form as contrasted with matter* i ne 
epithet, firsts implies that the soul is the primary lorm 
by which the nature or specific substance of the creature 
receives its determination in the order of being. It is 
contrasted with secondary or accidental forms, e.g* heat, 
colour, motion, which may supervene when the pr^um 
<J55(5, the first complete substantial being of_ the object, 
is constituted. A natural or physical body, signifies that 
the subject of the soul is not a mere artificial aggrega"^. 
The adjective, organized^ expresses the that the 

body is composed of heterogeneous or dissimilar 
adapted for separate functions. ^ The last words of the 
definition mean that the soul is united not with ari 
actually living being, but with an organism capable ot 
exercising vital activities when informed by the soul. 

The chief difficulty urged against the thesis of the 
present chapter is based on the spirituality of the 
human soul. It is said that since intellect is a supra- 
organic faculty, intrinsically independent of matter, it 
cannot be the faculty of a principle^ which is the form 
of a body. In reply we admit that intellect could not 
be the faculty of a form completely dependent on its 
material substrate; and it must be remembered that 
although Aristotle’s definition of soul in general applies 
also to the Human Mind, nevertheless, the latter, unlike 

« In addition to Kant’s infinence, popular experience of the 
onimportant character of accidental forms, e.g* the shape as con- 
trasted with the contents of a pudding, has also contributed to the 
change in the meaning of the word. 

> *7 iyrekexem n irpdorn <ri&iutTOS^ <f>vartKov^ 

or n 4yT€Xex€ia a’<^fuxT&s f^vCLKOv opya^LKav, 
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other informing principles, is not intrinsically or com- 
pletely dependent on the subject which it animates. 
But there is no impossibility in a substantial principle, 
which, although it informs a living body, yet being 
endowed with a spiritual faculty, transcends and exceeds 
the sphere of a merely organic form. There is no con- 
tradiction, as we have before shown, in a spiritual prin- 
ciple possessing capabilities of an inferior as well as 
of a superior order. Moreover, we have proved that 
the hum^ soul is de facto the source of both classes 
of faculties, consequently the asserted objection is un- 
tenable. 


Rmdings.—Si. Thomas. Sum. i. q. 76 ; Father Harper, Meta- 
fhysics of th$ School, Bk. V. cc. il. iii. ; Kleutgen, op. cit. $§ 808— ^42 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


t.nctJS OF THIi SOUL. PHRENOLOGY: LOCALIZATION 
OF CHRHBRAL FUNCTIONS. 

Thkkk has been much discussion among philo- 
sMjiliins, Ancient and Modem, regarding the precise 
part of tlu: body to be assigneil as the “seat” of 
the: soul. Some have located it in the heart, others 
in tlu: head, others in the blood, others in various 
portions of the brain. The natural inference from 
such a diversity of opinions is that no special area 
of the organism is the exclusive dwelling-place of 
the vital principle. The hopelessly conflicting state 
of opinion on the question would seem to be due to 
the erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the 
simplicity of essence or substance possessed by 
the soul is a spatial simplicity akin to that of a 
rnathemutic-ul point. As a consequence, fruitless 
efforts have continually been made to discover 
some general nerve-centre, some focus from which 
lines of communication radiate to all districts of 
tlie body. The indivisibility, however, of the soul, 
just as that of intelligence and volition, does not 
consist in the minuteness of a point. The soul is 
an immaterial energy which, though not constituted 
of separate principles or parts alongside of parts, 
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is yet capable of exercising its virtue throughout 
an extended subject. Such a reality does not, like 
a material entity, occupy different parts of space 
by different parts of its own mass. In scholastic 
phraseology it was described as present through- 
out the body, which it enlivens, not circumscriptive^ 
but definitive; not per oontactum quantitatis, but per 
contactum virtidis. Its presence is not that of an 
extended object the different parts of which fill and 
are circumscribed by corresponding areas of space, 
but of an immaterial energy exerting its proper 
activities ubiquitously throughout the living body. 
As it does not possess extension, it is not susceptible 
of contact after a quantitative manner, yet it puts 
forth its peculiar virtue, and acts with the same 
efficiency as if it possessed a surface capable of 
juxtaposition with that of a material body. 

Against the doctrine that the soul is confined to 
any pariicular spot within the orgmiism, the argument 
may be formulated thus : The site or locus assigned 
must be conceived either as extended or unextended. 
If the latter, then : (i) all hope of any physiological 
justification of the selected spot must be abandoned, 
since the smallest ceU, and a fortiori every general 
nervous ganglion, must occupy an extended space ; 
and (2) no particular unextended point has better 
claims than any other ; therefore on this hypothesis 
the soul might with equal reason be located in 
almost any part of the body. If the site allotted 
be extended, then the chief merit claimed for this 
view is abandoned. If the simple soul is allowed 
to be capable of inhabiting a really extended 
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locality, the exact area of tlic district is of little 
[>lii!<)Sc-].lii(‘a1 importance; the soul’s indivisibility 
is equally iinailVcted whether the space be a cubic 
inch or a cubic lout. 

The Hotd is pr. scnt, though in a non-qumiiiative 
mmncy, Ihniunhou! the whole body: moreover, it is 
so present everywhere in the entirety of its essence, 
alilkmiih it may not be capable of ubiquitously therein 
exercmuft all ik faculties. The refutation of the 
error just exposral implicitly establishes our own 
liucii iiie. Keih'xion, however, on the thesis demon- 
strated in the last chapter completes the argument. 
'I'he soul, since it is the substantial form of the 
body, vivifying and actuating all parts of its 
material subject so as to comstitute one complete 
living beitig, must by its very nature be ubiquitously 
pi-fttciit in tlie body. For it is only by the immediate 
cimmunkation of itself that it can so actuate and 
vitalize its co-elTu:ient as to constitute a single 
substance. Again ; since the soul is an indivisible 
essence or being, wherever it is present it must 
be there in the entirety of that essence or being; 
consequently, the entire soul is present in the 
whole body and in each part— in toto corpore 
e$ t&ta in qualibet parte. 

The chief objections urged against the present 
thesis se«3m to be the following: (i) The soul is 
the subject of sensations, but these, it ,is asserted, 
are originally felt only in the brain, and by experi- 
ence thence transferred to the peripheral extremity 
of the irritated nerve ; consequently the soul exists 
only in the brain, (a) It is impossible to imagine 
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how a simple or indivisible Being can be simul- 
taneously present in several parts of an extended 
space. {3) If the soul is thus diffused throughout 
the body, it must be capable of increase and diminu- 
tion with growth, and of occasional amputation of 
portions of its substance* 

We may observe in reply: (i) Even if the 
brain alone be the centre of sentiency, yet the 
entire organism is the subject of vegetative life, and 
must be throughout animated by the energy which 
dominates the continuous processes of waste and 
repair. (2) Imagination is no test of possibility; 
we have experience only of the modes of action of 
things conditioned by space of three dimensions, 
and so cannot picture the being or action of an 
agent free from such limitations. We are similarly 
unable to imagine How unextended volitions can 
move extended limbs, or how spatial pressure 
can excite non-spatial pain, but we have shown 
the absurd consequences which follow from the 
denial of the universal conviction of mankind on 
these last points, (3) The soul is not diffused 
throughout the body like water in a sponge. It 
must U conceived as an indivisible essence, without 
quantity, exerting energy and putting forth 
virtiie throughout the animated organism. Those 
acimties, however, which require a special organ 
»e iimited to the district occupied by the bodily 
In so fer as the material subject by 
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was mamtained, be discovered, smce special “ bumps ” 
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I’ .renology, Craniolovy, or Cranioscopy, as this 
ps -lu .rscumc; was cal ed, has long since fallen into 
t. fhsfUf.ht, under the destructive criticism of 

both lsyclioln.,-y and Physiology. The scheme of 
pruuary facmlUos was arbitrary and artificial in the 
h.Klujst degree. The powers and aptitudes enumerated 
arc not isolated or mdependent in the manner implied. 
Many of them are complex capabilities involving varied 
forms of mental activity. Moreover, intellectuS facul- 
ties cannot be conceived as located in organs in the 
way represented. The progress of physical science, on 
the other haiui, has proved the erroneous character of 
views of the phrenologists concerning, the physiologj* 

Although Phrenology in its originally ambitious 
oharact^^ now geaerally acknowledged to be exploded, 
Piiysiology has for some twenty years past been. 
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how a simple or indivisible Being can be simul- 
taneously present in several parts of an extended 
space. (3) If the soul is thus diffused throughout 
the body, it must be capable of increase and diminu- 
tion with growth, and of occasional amputation of 
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and so cannot picture the being or action of an 
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unable to imagine how unextended volitions can 
move extended limbs, or how spatial pressure 
can excite non-spatial pain, but we have shown 
the absurd consequences which follow from the 
denial of the universal conviction of mankind on 
these last points. (3) The soul is not dijffmed 
throughout the body like water in a sponge. It 
must be conceived as an indivisible essence, without 
or quantity, exerting energy and putting forth 
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experience virtual increase or diminution an ex- 

pansion or contraction in the sphere and range of 
its forces; l>nl there is no real quantitative increase 
in the substance of the soul itself, 

Phkbno£,ogy; Locauzation of Cerebral Func- 
tions,— In tlu; early part of this century, the physicians 
Gall and Spurzlieini elaborated a “ Physiognomical 
system," wliirh pretended to determine precise localities 
on the snrfact! of the brain where various mental powers 
are situatisd. Gall marked out the skull into twenty-six, 
and Hpiirzheim into thirty-five divisions, each of which 
was supposc'd to cover a definite field of the brain consti- 
tuting Itie “ organ ” of some particular mental aptitude. 
The theory thus assumed above two dozen primary 
facuUic.8 or propensiti<«, such as those of homicide, 
propi-rty, theft, wit, number, secretiveness, &c., lodged 
in si'parat!! compartments in the surface of the brain, 
('cturccpii titly, by measurement of human skulls, the 
lelative vigour of the several propensities could, it 
waa maintained, be discovered, since special “ bumps ” 
or protubfi juices necessarily indicate greater or less 
cndowriHuit in the corn simnuing faculty. 

Phrenology, Craniotogy, or Cranioscopy, as this 
psranlo science was called, has long since fallen into 
eonipicic, illseiedit, under the destructive criticism of 
both Psycli()lo;.;y and Physiology, The scheme of 
“ primary” f.u-uities was arbitrary and artificial in the 
higluist degree. The powers and aptitudes enumerated 
ar«; not isolated or independent in the manner implied. 
Many of them are complex capabilities involving varied 
forms of raentad activity. Moreover, intellectual facul- 
ties cannot be conceived as located in organs in the 
way represented. The progress of physical science, on 
the other hand, has proved the erroneous character of 
tJio views of the phrenologists couceming.the physiology 
of the brain. 

Although PhrenoloCT in its originally ambitioiis 
chanicter is now generally acknowledged to be exploded, 
Cwfebral Physiology has for some twenty years past been. 
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working diligently at the kindred question of the locah; 
mtim brain functions. The leading scientific authori- 
ties in the second quarter of this century unanimously 
dJclared themselves against the hypothesis of locahzatwn 
in rmy form- Fiourens, Magendie, Longet, and c^her 
distinguished writers pronounced, on the strength oi 
numerous experiments and observations, that scarcely 
any particular portion of the cerebral substance is 
t ! sontial to the performance of any particular psychical 
o|>eration,^ Consequently, the classical Physiology from 
1520 to I S70 proclaimed that the brain as a wJioh was 
the singli organ of the mind, that the quantity, not the 
the brain which is destroyed affects mental 
activities, and that the degree of imbecility induced is, 
rouglily speaking, in proportion to the amount of cere- 
bral matter removed.*^ 

Some experiments, however, of the German physio- 
logists Fritsch and Hitzig, in 1870, threw serious doubts 
on the then prevalent doctrine, and a new movement of 
research, which still continues, was initiated, with the 
result of completely overthrowing the old teaching. 
By a series of elaborate experiments on the brains of 
dogs, monkeys, and other animals, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Hunk, Luciani, and others, have established a fairly 
definite theory of localization of “ motor-centres ” — that 
is, of areas in the cortex of the brain the irritation of 
which produces movements in particular limbs. It is 


» **Oa peat retrancher. soit par devaat, soit par derriere, 
»oit nw «i aaat, scat par cdt6, une portion assez etendue d^es lobes 
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wiiJiWBSftt €4 s<6teign-e®t jgradaeileineiit. . . . Enfin, des qu'une per- 
perdws, fcoates le sont; des qu^nne faculte disparait, 
.(Fkmreos.) Cf. Bastian. Brain as an Organ 
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also claimed by the advocates of localization that the 
cerebral “centres” corresponding to the various senses 
have been discovered* This part of the theory, 
however, is much more energetically contested. As 
regards the nature, the locus, or even the existence of 
the physical concomitants of the higher mental activities 
absolutely nothing is at present known. 

In the study of cerebral functions three chief lines 
of investigation present themselves : {a) Experiment by 
stimulation and extirpation of particular portions of 
the brains of the lower animals ; ih) Cerebral Pathology, 
or the science which deals with brain diseases in human 
beings ; and {c) Comparative Anatomy and Histology, 
which examine the structural connexions of diifferent 
parts of the brain and nervous system throughout the 
animal kingdom. Thus, the stimulation by electricity 
of certain areas in the cortex of the brain of dogs, 
monkeys, and other animals, is found to excite 
movements in the neck, arms, fingers, legs, tongue, &c. 
Conversely, the extirpation or destruction of these 
same portions of the brain temporarily suspends the 
power of movement in the corresponding limb. 
Again, post-mortem examinations often show that 
atrophy and disease of the cerebral substance of these 
areas have been concomitant with paral3?sis of the 
appropriate limb. Moreover, several cur^ of such 
local paralysis have also been already effected by the 
venturesome remedy of trepanning the ski^ and 
removing tumours found to exist where anticipated.^ 
Finally, comparative study of the structure of the brain 
in different species of animals tends to establish the 
identity of the “areas” constitutii^ the “motor- 
centres ” of the several limbs, and it also shows that 
the number and definiteness of such “areas” increase 
in proportion as we rise in the animal kingdom and ^ 
examine more highly specialized brains. 

By means of these various methods of research 
Dr. Ferrier has succeeded in mapping out over a dozen 
“ motor-centres ” on the surface of the brain. They are 
nearly all situated in the vicinity of the summit oi 
* Cl Surbled, Le Ceramu, pp. 239, seq. 
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the cerebrum about mid-way between the forehead and 

back of the skull— technically, m the gyn centrales and 
Van hUdtts paracentralh. The cerebral “ areas ot the 
unses he locates mainly in the occipital or hind portion 
of the brain. The frontal region is as yet “silent, 
that is, not responsive to stimulation ; and, accordmgly, 
there is no evidence for the assignment to it of any 
particular functions. Some writers on this account 
speak of this portion of the cerebrum in a vague way 
IS the “ seat of general intelligence.” We have already 
shown the absurdity of attempting to conceive the 
higher faculties as situated in or exerted by means of 
bodily organs. It is possible, however, that this part 
of the cerebrum may supply the material basis for the 
internal sensuous faculties upon which intellectual 
activity is more immediately dependent. ^ Still, the fact 
that serious lesions involving the destruction of extraor- 
dinarily large quantities of brain in this region without 
appreciably affecting any mental operations are 
frequently met with, whilst apparently slight injuries 
in other districts have often produced profound intel- 
lectual derangement, shows the precarious character of 
even this conjecture.'^ 

The “motor-centre” is usually found on the side of 
the head opposite to the bodily member to which it is 
specially related ; but spuch^ and other psychical opera- 
tions not belonging definitely to either side of the 
organism are gener^y dependent on physical processes 
in the kft hemisphere, except in the case of left-handed 
pCTMOS, who, it is said, are “right-minded” or rather 
“ right-brained.” The disease of aphasia in right- 
handed p^sons is, as a rule, accompanied by a lesion 
in the third left ftrontal convolution. It seems also 
&kly proven that symmetrical portions of the brain 
in the right and left hemispheres are capable of 
fKifoimiiig samilar functions, and it is chiefly — ^though 
not exclusively — ^in the relations subsisting between 
thisse corresponding parts that we find exhibited the 
which constitutes such a serious 
to all, theories of localization. 

* CX EaSi, pp. a65r— a68, 296, 097. 
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also claimed by the advocates of localization that the 
cerebral “centres” corresponding to the various senses 
have been discovered* This part of the theory, 
however, is much more energetically contested. As 
regards the nature, the locus, or even the existence of 
the physical concomitants of the higher mental activities 
absolutely nothing is at present known. 

In the study of cerebral functions three chief lines 
of investigation present themselves : (a) Experiment by 
stimulation and extirpation of particular portions of 
the brains of the lower animals ; (b) Cerebral Pathology, 
or the science which deals with brain diseases in human 
beings ; and (c) Comparative Anatomy and Histology, 
which examine the structural connexions of dijfferent 
parts of the brain and nervous system throughout the 
animal kingdom. Thus, the stimulation by dectricity 
of certain areas in the cortex of the brain of dogs, 
monkeys, and other animals, is found to excite 
movements in the neck, arms, fingers, legs, tongue, &c. 
Conversely, the extirpation or destruction of these 
same portions of the brain temporarily suspends the 
power of movement in the corresponding limb. 
Again, post-mortem examinations often show that 
atrophy and disease of the cerebral substance of these 
areas have been concomitant with paral3?sis of the 
appropriate limb. Moreover, several cures of such 
local paralysis have also been already effected by the 
venturesome remedy of trepanning the skull and 
removing tumours found to exist where anticipated.® 
Finally, comparative study of the structure of the brain 
in different species of animals tends to establish the 
identity of the “areas” constitutii^ the “motor- 
centres ” of the several limbs, and it also shows that 
the number and definiteness of such “ areas ” increase 
in proportion as we rise in the animal kingdom and 
examine more highly specialized brains. 

By means of these various methods of research 
Dr. Ferrier has succeeded in mapping out over a dozen 
“ motor-centres ” on the surface of the brain. They are 
nearly all situated in the vicinity of the summit oi 
* Cl Surbled, Le Cenmu, pp. 239, seq. 
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On this general fact, together with exceptional cases 
presented by Pathology, the case of the opponents of 
localization mainly rests. It is true, say they, that 
irritation of a motor-area excites movement in the 
corresponding limb, and conversely, the extirpation or 
destruction of this part of the brain temporarily 
extinguishes or enfeebles the power of movement ; 
but, nevertheless, if the animal be kept alive, it may 
after a few days recover complete use of the member 
again. In other words, some new portion of the 
cerebrum is capable of adopting the suspended 
function.® The part most fitted to do so seems to be 
in the first place the symmetrically corresponding area 
on the other hemisphere, and then the cerebral sub- 
stance immediately surrounding the damaged centre. 
In addition to this difficulty post-mortem examinations 
have revealed several cases in which a very large part 
of one side of the brain, and even a not inconsiderable 
portion of both were atrophied or decayed, although 
no derangement in psychical operations, or in the 
action of the corresponding limbs, had been noticed 
during life. 

These objections indicate clearly how imperfect our 
knowledge of che relations between the brain and 
psychical action still is, and they also show how little 
foundation there is for the vaunting tone of certain 
materialistic scientists. At the same time we do not 
think they are conclusive against the doctrine of loca- 
lization in etiefy form. They indisputably demonstrate 
that the “ centres ” are not instruments of an absolutely 
fixed and permanent character like the external sense- 
organs, But they do not disprove the statement that 

® The eminent physiologist Goltz is perhaps the most distin- 
^shed assailant of localization theories. According to him, “ It 
is not possible, by exblpating any amount of the substance of the 
cortex on either side, or on both ^des, to produce a permanent laming 
of any muscle of the body, or a total loss of sensibility in any of its 
parts. It is, however, possible thus to reduce an animal to a 
condition of almost complete idiocy. ... No |mt of the cortex oi 
the brain can, then, be called the ex&hisive fnrgan cmt centre of intelE- 
gence or feeling ; but the p^chical functions are ccamected with all 
of its parts.** (Cf. I-add, op. cit. p. 298.) 
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the various sentient and motor operations of da sori 
are, m ordinary conditions, specially dependent on oaiti. 
cular parts of the brain, whilst the evidence ontije 
other side makes this latter assertion well-nigh incon- 
troyertible._ They estabhsh, however, that the principle 
which dominates the hving organism has, within certain 
limits, the power of adapting to its needs and employinr 
as Its instruments other than the normal portiom d 
the cerebrum.^ 

Although this question of brain functions pertaias 
rather to Cerebral Physiology than to Psychology, m 
have deemed it advisable to treat the subject at s0h» 
length here. The statement that the progress d 
Physiology has discredited or disproved the doctrine d 
the spirituality of the soul, is so frequently to be met 
with that it is extremely desirable the student shouM 
have at least a general notion of the character aol 
value of the most recent investigations in Cerebral 
Physiology. Vague sweeping assertions, especiaiy 
when uttered by men distinguished in PhyriaJ 
sciences, often give rise to a completely mistaken idea 
of the nature of the recent advances in Physioic^y/' 
We trust that our sketch of the subject will enable the 
reader to judge the worth of such materialistic decla- 
rations. 

® The original researches of Dr. Ferrier on this subject are to be 
found in his work, The Functions of the Brain. {2nd Edit. i8S6.j 
Dr. Bastian's volume, The Brain as an Organ of Mind, c, x. (mtains 
a history of theories of Phrenology and Loc^zation. There is a 
long account and an absurdly exaggerated estimate of Gall m 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy. It is lamentable that these mitos 
cannot discuss a scientific question without the introduction of 
materialistic dogmatism as unjustifiable as it is irrdev^t. A brief 
but very good treatment of the question of localization is to te 
found in the article “ Brain” in Chambers' Encyclopedia (New Edit 
1888) ; a lengthier account is given under " Physiology,” 

(9th Edit. 1885.) The substance of Feng’s work is ^ven m 
Professor Calderwood’s Relations of Mini and^ Brain (1879), 
The best and most impartial handling of the 
however, which we have seen is that by Ladd, op. cit. II. cc. i 
ii. (1887.) A clear and inter^ting account of this questic®, « 
• admirable treatment of other physiological topes bordering ^ 
Psychology, are given in Dr. Surbled’s excdlent little wcad; 14 
CerveaUn (Paris : Ketaux-Bray, 1890.) 
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On this general fact, together with exceptional cases 
presented by Pathology, the case of the opponents of 
localization mainly rests. It is true, say they, that 
irritation of a motor-area excites movement in the 
corresponding limb, and conversely, the extirpation or 
destruction of this part of the brain temporarily 
extinguishes or enfeebles the power of movement ; 
but, nevertheless, if the animal be kept alive, it may 
after a few days recover complete use of the member 
again. In other words, some new portion of the 
cerebrum is capable of adopting the suspended 
function.® The part most fitted to do so seems to be 
in the first place the symmetrically corresponding area 
on the other hemisphere, and then the cerebral sub- 
stance immediately surrounding the damaged centre. 
In addition to this difficulty posi-mortem examinations 
have revealed several cases in which a very large part 
of one side of the brain, and even a not inconsiderable 
portion of both were atrophied or decayed, although 
no derangement in psychical operations, or in the 
action of the corresponding limbs, had been noticed 
during life. 
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psychical action still is, and they also show how little 
foundation there is for the vaunting tone of certain 
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think they are conclusive against the doctrine of loca- 
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cular parts of the brain, whilst the evidence ontk 
other side makes this latter assertion well-nigh ioixii- 
trovertible. They establish, however, that the principle 
which dominates the living organism has, within certain 
limits, the power of adapting to its needs and employing 
as its instruments other than the normal portions d 
the cerebrum.^ 

Although this question of htciiu fuftciwus pertains 
rather to Cerebral Physiology than to Psychology, m 
have deemed it advisable to treat the subject at s0h» 
length here. The statement that the progress d 
Physiology has discredited or disproved the doctrine d 
the spirituality of the soul, is so frequently to be met 
with that it is extremely desirable the student shonM 
have at least a general notion of the character and 
value of the most recent investigations in Cerebral 
Physiology. Vague sweeping assertions, especiaiy 
when uttered by men distinguished in Phyricd 
sciences, often give rise to a completely mistaken idea 
of the nature of the recent advances in Physiolc^y/" 
We trust that our sketch of the subject will enable the 
reader to judge the worth of such materialistic decla- 
rations. 

® The original researches of Dr. Ferrier on this subject ^ to be 
found in his work, The Functions of the Brain. (2nd Edit. i8S6.| 
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however, which we have seen is that by Ladd, op. cit. Pt. II. cc. 1. 
ii. (1887.) A clear and interesting account of this question, with as 
• admirable treatment of other physiological topes ^ 

Psychology, are given in Dr. Surbled’s excdlent itttie wcMdc* i-# 
Cerveau, (Paris : Retaux-Bray, 1890.) 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ORTHIN OF THE HUMAN SOUL. EVOLUTIOK. 

Mkue oi- OuKiiN OF THE SoUL.— Of philosophers 
hull ling erroneous ideas regarding the origin of 
th<* human soul, some have conceived it as 
arising by emanation from the Divine substance, 
others as tlerived from the parents. The former 
tluiory starts from a Pantheistic conception of the 
universe, and is in conflict with the simplicity and 
absolute perfection of God. The hypothesis that 
tlie soul is transmitted to the offspring by the 
parents— and hence called the theory of Traducianism 
—has taken a variety of forms. Some writers have 
maintained that the soul, like the body, proceeds 
from the panmlal organism: others that it comes 
from the soul. This latter opinion was advocated 
in Germany, in the early part of this century, by 
Dr. P'roh.scliiunmer, under the title of Genemtionism. 
The soul in this view is generated, or perhaps 
more nccuraltdy speaking, created by the parents. 
R<»smiui taught that the sentient principle arises by 
generation or traduction, and is afterwards converted 
into the rational soul by a mysterious illuminative 
act of God, through which the intellect is awakened 
to the idol of 
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Traduciankm, whether !nn«i t»f ;» frirj^nrp.ni 

or incorporeal sctninal eieiin'uf, in an iiiaitini'. iMi' 
theory. As reji^aniH tho of thr talimial huhI 

of the child from the body of a jiatriif. if is obvimis 
that such a supposition is l>ase.i on a mati-o.iliHfir 
conception of the nature of the riiiml. AV»«r. dal 
quod non hahet : ^ sy>mlnA\ snbstaner’ » poma**! 

from a corporeal prim ipl>'- ’! h<‘ ib i iv.ditjii, Jimvi-vcr, 
of the rational soul from tin: son! «if a pan nt is 
equally untenable. Every human soni is at diu-i! a 
simple and an immatenal snbstanee. {'> o ,c-.p!, lob, , 
the hypothesis of any sort of seminal juiii. b; ot 
spiritual germ being dotached from (hf paif nf.d ««»} 
is absurd. If the soul of tiie child, tnor«’ovi*r, were 
generated or evoked out of the potencies t»f matter, 
it could not be a spiritual being endoucil with 
intellect and will, and intrinsically indcitendcnt of 
matter. 

Opposed to these various theoiirs stamla the 
doctrine of Creation) according to which meh htmian 
soul is produced from nothing by the creatm mi of iind. 
The acceptance of this thesis is a logical cior < jm n« <■ 
of the rejection of the prrsvioiis views. By ermtim 
is meant the calling of a being into existimce hum 
nothing, the production of an object a» regards its 
entire substance. The material tilings which we 
meet around us are a re-sult of Irsmfummtim or 
change, not of creation — ^though of course their 
ultimate constituents must have been ougiiialij 
cieated. A spiritual being, however, carm^ be 
effected by any such process of trattsformmtton. if 
prbdtic^ at all, it njust be formed from B©lhln| 
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in Germany, in the early part of this century, by 
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The aottl in this view is generated, or perhaps 
more accurately speaking, created by the parents. 
Rosmiui taught that the sentient principle arises by 
generation or traduction, and is afterwards converted 
into the rational soul by a raysterioas illuminative 
act of God, through which the intellect is awakened 
to the idol bmg. 
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Traducianism, whether HiithT' [■n«i of ;i rt»rjH>rp,ii 
or incorporeal sciiiinal eienieii}. an inaihni . -iM,» 
theory. Asrejjanls the flfi'iv ifini) of the ratimt i! iiml 
of the child from the body of a prireaf. it is obvious 
that such a siipposilion is based on a inatmi.tiistir 
conception of the nature of the mind. AVwe dat 
quod non habet: a spiritual snl.sl.in.'.' r,om<4 proi ec! 
from a corporeal prim ipb-. I'lie dmv.itioii, h.m. v.-r, 
of the rational soul from the .soul of a pan nt is 
equally untenable. Every human soul is at ruu'e a 
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the hypothesis of any sort of seminal ("utub: or 
spiritual germ being dotachedl from t he parental suul 
is absurd. If the soul of the ehild, moreover, wrrr 
generated or evoked out of the potem‘ie.s of matter, 
it could not be a spiritual being embnveil with 
intellect and will, and intrinsically iiule(H:m!e«t of 
matter. 

Opposed to these various theoiieH stands the 
doctrine of Creation^ according to which mth hmmn 
soul is produced from nothing by the ereaiitft act 0 / God. 
The acceptance of this thesis is a logical e< u 
of the rejection of the prrjviotis views. By ermtim 
is meant the calling of a being into existence from 
nothing, the production of an object as regards its 
entire substance. The material things wliich we 
meet around us are a re.sHlt of trems/armatitm or 
change, not of creation — though of course! their 
ultimate constituents must have been ougimdir 
created. A spiritual being, however, ennnot be 
effected by any such process of traniformmtton. if 
produt:^ at all, it iQust b© formed from nothing 
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Now, the hmiKin soul is a spiritual substance, whilst 
at the sanit; time it is of finite capacity, and there- 
fore a C(>utiHf.',' nt being. But because of its con- 
tingent and limited nature it cannot be self-existing; 
it must have received its existence from another 
being. On the other hand, inasmuch as it is a 
spiritual being intrinsically independent of matter, 
it cannot hav«; arisen by any process of transforma- 
tion ; for, if it <iid so arise it would necessarily depend 
as to its whole being on its subject. Finally, since 
God alone, who exists of Himself, and who alone 
possesses infinite power, can exert the highest form 
of action, calling creatures into existence from 
nothing, the production of the human soul must be 
due imnusliately to Him.’' 

Objutims , — The cluef objections urged against the 
doctrine of creation are the following: (i) The sentient- 
vegrl.itivi- Htrul in man is of the same genus as that 
which informs the lirute; consequently, since the latter 
is generatcrl by substantial transformation, so is the 
former, (a) Lilce end must have like origin; but the 
human soul is immortal ; therefore it must never have 
hiul a he'diitiiui;. (3) The theory of creation involves con- 
tinuous exercise of miraculous power on the part of 
Gml. To those difficulties the following answers may 
be given: (i) If the root of sentiency and vegetative 
life in man were an organic principle completely and 
intrinsically dependent on the body, as it is in the 

• Th«i proof th.'it ertttive po'wer jHsrtains to God alone belongs 
to Niitnriil Tliitnlnjiy, The argument is biased on the fact that in 
erwation the ofifect depends solely on the efficient cause. It is, there- 
fore. tb« bighisst and noblest mode of action, and consequently must 
proceed from an agent endowed with the highest form of being-self- 
esistone*. A creature aumot even play an instrumental part in 
ereatioB ; for the function of an instrument Is to dispose and arrange 
tlw pNMBtlsling materials, but antecedently to the creative act there 
ant no tueh materkte. ” 
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tion ; for, if it <iid so arise it would necessarily depend 
as to its whole being on its .subject. Finally, since 
God alone, who exists of Himself, and who alone 
possesses infinite power, can exert the highest form 
of action, calling cn:atures into existence from 
nothing, the production of the human soul must be 
due imnusliately to Him.’' 

Objutiim, — The duef objections urged against the 
doctrine of creation are the following: (i) The sentient- 
vegfi.it ivc fand in man is of the same gems as that 
which informs the finite ; consequently, since the latter 
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fiirmer. (a) Like end must have like origin; but the 
human soul is immortal ; therefore it must never have 
hjul a Iie-dtining. {3) The theory of creation involves con- 
timioiis exercise of miraculous power on the part of 
GikI. To those difficulties the following answers may 
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» This proof that creative poiwer pertains to God alone belongs 
to Natural Tliittilnjiy, The argument is based on the fact that in 
creation the oflfect tltipcnds solely on the efTioient cause. It is, there- 
fore. tb« bighwt wid noblest mode of action, and consequently must 
prt:««od from an agtml endowed svith the highest form of being— self- 
esittonee. A creature cannot even play an iustnmental part in 
ewatioB ; for the function of an instrument is to dispose and arrange 
the pNMBtlsling materials, but antecedently to the creative act there 
MS no such auOerkte. ’ 
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lower animals, then there would be no ground foi 
affirming a special mode of origin in the case of human 
beings. But, although man’s soul is genericaUy related 
to that of the brute, it is separated from the latter by a 
specific distinction which involves this different mode 
of genesis. (2) The second objection has seemed very 
forcible to some minds, and we find even Dugaid 
Stewart® holding that it destroys the argument for 
t;ver!asting life based on the simplicity and incor- 
ruptibility of the soul. Yet it appears to us really a 
very superficial difficulty, when carefully examined. 
We simply deny that the end of a creature must be 
like its beginning in the way asserted. God alone is 
without beginning, but He can will to exist whatever is 
not intrinsically impossible, and He may will it to last 
for ever. ^ Consequently, there can be no absurdity in 
His creating from nothing a simple incorruptible being 
which He designs never to perish. (3) A miracle is 
an interference with the laws of nature, but in the given 
case cr^tion of souls, when the appropriate conditions 
are posited by the creature, is a law of nature. 

Tf^ &f its Origin . — When does the human soul begin 
to exist ? Plato taught that previous to its incarcera- 
tion in the body the soul had from all eternity resided 
among the gods in an ultra-celestial sphere. In that 
ideal land it contemplated Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
as they are in themselves, and its present cognitions 
arc merely faint cloudy reminiscences of the knowledge 
It once |x>ssessed. The theory of Metempsychosis or 
rransa^mtioa of souls, has be^ held under one shape 
m another by rnany Eastern thinkers. The doctrine, 
ail its forms, is a gratuitous and absurd 
It m basal on the false view which 
Ixxiy and ^ul as accidentaHy and not sub- 
or es^nti^y united in man, and it possesses 
a v^tige of real argument. Consequently, it is a 
tm^ which IS becoming gradually extin^. ^ 

Aniin^ modem philosophers, Leibnitz has considered 

nature af substance leads him 
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specific distinction which involves this different mode 
of genesis. (2) The second objection has seemed very 
forcible to some minds, and we find even Dugald 
Stewart® holding that it destroys the argument for 
t;ver!asting life based on the simplicity and incor- 
ruptibility of the soul. Yet it appears to us really a 
very superficial difficulty, when carefully examined. 
We simply deny that the end of a creature must be 
like its beginning in the way asserted. God alone is 
without beginning, but He can will to exist whatever is 
not intrinsically impossible, and He may will it to last 
for ever. Consequently, there can be no absurdity in 
His creating from nothing a simple incorruptible being 
which He designs never to perish. (3) A miracle is 
an interference with the laws of nature, but in the given 
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are posited by the creature, is a law of nature. 

Tf^ &f its Origin . — When does the human soul begin 
to exist ? Plato taught that previous to its incarcera- 
tion in the body the soul had from all eternity resided 
among the gods in an ultra-celestial sphere. In that 
ideal land it contemplated Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
as they are in themselves, and its present cognitions 
arc merely faint cloudy reminiscences of the knowledge 
it once possessed. The theory of Metempsychosis or 
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body and ^ul as accidentally and not sub- 
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not a v^tige of real argument. Consequently, it is a 
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human minds along with all the other monads** to have 
been created simultaneously by God, at the beginning 
of the world. All souls were conserved in a semi- 
conscious condition inclosed in minute organic particles 
ready to be evoked into rational life when the fitting 
conditions are supplied. Lotze, also, in some of his 
writings seems to incline to the doctrine of pre-existence, 
ProoLor disproof is here out of the question. If a writer 
asserts that his own soul, or that of anybody else, existed 
centuries ago in an unconscious state, we cannot demon- 
strate that the proposition is false ; we can only point 
out that there is no evidence for such a statement. It 
is simply a gratuitous assumption. No sufficient end 
can be conceived for the sake of which such an uncon- 
scious life could be vouchsafed to the soul, and, conse- 
quently, it may be rejected as a useless and incredible 
hypothesis. 

The true doctrine as to the time of the origin of the 
rational soul is that which teaches that it is created 
precisely when it is infused into the new organism. 
There are two tenable views as to the exact moment 
of this event. One holds that the rational soul is 
created and infused into the new being at the first 
instant of its existence: the other, supported by 
St. Thomas, assigns a somewhat later period for this 
occurrence. Following the embryological teaching of 
Aristotle, St, Thomas holds that during the early 
history of its existence the human foetus passes 
through a series of transitional stages in which it is 
successively informed by the vegetative, the sentient, 
and, finally, by the rational soul. Each succeeding farm 
contains eminently in itself the energies and faculties 
of that upon which it is consequent. The advent of the 
rational soul only occurs, St. Thomas maintains, when 
the embryo has been sufficiently developed to become 
the appropriate material constituent of the human being. 
The embryonic history of man is, then, in this great 
Catholic philosopher’s view, that of a progressive evolu- 
tion in the course of which the future rational being 
passes through a series of transitory stages not unlike 
the various grades of life to be found cm the earth. 
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The chief epoch of course in the narrative, is the 
infusion of the rational soul into the new organism, 
from which date the specific nature of man is determined 
and further essential transformation ceases.® 


Origin of the Pirst Human Soul. — Darwinian 
Theory, — The modern doctrine of Evolution ramifies 
into a large number of sciences, and its satisfactory 
discussion involves a multitude of questions pertaining 
to Biology, Geology, Physical Astronomy, Rational 
Theology, and Scriptural Theology, as well as Psycho- 
logy. In the very limited space at our disposal here, 
it woidd of course be worse than useless to attempt 
anything beyond the most restricted treatment of the 
tearing of the theory on the origin of the human soul. 
There are, it is scarcely necessary to observe, profound 
dififerences of opinion amongst upholders of Evolution 
as regards its range, and the nature of the agencies 
directing its course. For our present purpose, however, 
we may roughly group evolutionists of all shades into 
four classes : 


First, there is the most extreme sect, whom we 
may fairly describe as the Atheistic Materialistic 
school. Th^ philosophers are not very explicit 
^ regards the origin of life on the earth. Since, 
however, Get^ony establishes that there must have 

reader wishing to study this doctrine of 
a. TlMmas which has acquired considerable toterest in 
^ modem of Evolution, will find an elaSim^S 

Metaphysics c/ tX . 
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The chief epoch of course in the narrative, is the 
infusion of the rational soul into the new organism, 
from which date the specific nature of man is determined 
and further essential transformation ceases.® 


Origin of the First Human Soul. — Darwinian 
Theory, — ^The modern doctrine of Evolution ramifies 
into a large number of sciences, and its satisfactory 
discussion involves a multitude of questions pertaining 
to Biology, Geology, Physical Astronomy, Rational 
Theology, and Scriptural Theology, as well as Psycho- 
logy. In the very limited space at our disposal here, 
it would of course be worse than useless to attempt 
anything beyond the most restricted treatment of the 
bearing of the theory on the origin of the human soul. 
There are, it is scarcely necessary to observe, profound 
differences of opinion amongst upholders of Evolution 
as regards its range, and the nature of the agencies 
directing its course. For our present purpose, however, 
we may roughly group evolutionists of ^ shades into 
four classes : 

First, there is the most extreme sect, whom we 
may fairly describe as the Atheistic Materialistic 
school. These philosophers are not very explicit 
as regards the origin of life on the earth. Since, 
however, Gec^ony establishes that there must have 


• The Eegl^ xeado: wishing to study this doctrine of 
St. Tl^wias, which has acquired considerable interest in connexion 
with the niodem theory of Evolution, will find an elaborate treat- 
meat of” the question in Father Harper^s Metaphysics of the School, 
Vd. II. 1^, 553 — ^561. Having shown that St. Thomas’s teaching 
d i^elopment of being*’ in all embryonic life is 

•1 aaBKoaity witii the iXK^t recent physiological science, he urges 
tot $mms to throw light on the feifection of the cosmic 

, For, the truth of the teaching for which we are contend- 
o»oe admitted, iwt 'Cmly must we acknowledge a gradual 
€m wiK>ie -compl^ and multiform universe of material 
a few sample elements .created in the fanning: 
Ptt It IS aJbo awoiifest that this wondrous evolution is, so tO' say, 
^ eptomized in the germ-history of each living individud 
Forms march through to captive 
gradudly evolved from to predisposed Subject ; till they 
poteitiality of Matter faife, and to 
power d God suj^es to needed Form.*^ (p. 560.) 
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!..*n s«t:h a Ix '-Iiuiinj;, they presumably suppose 
lhal Islf Wits itnliati'il by a fortuitous concourse of 
l.aiti. lrH of df.itl matter. Its development thence- 
lorw.iHi was tjiivnned snhdy by the law of Natural 
Sekdum. 1 he .u lion of this law may be described in 
theslalrment that '< those individuals to which casual 
variations in structure or habit afford advantages in 
the sttue,«h’ for existence will tend to triumph over 
(lu ir riv.ds, aiul to per|><;titate these utilities in their 
<'li In the laiisr of immense ages of time these 

v.iu.iimns bfxnnu- wid. r and more marked, until finally, 
we Iit i ive at the vast multiplicity of species which dwell 
utwni the globt; to day. In this view man is the highest 
being in the nniversi', but his intellect has its source in 
the ttirr; «f iuorganu: matter; and all things in the 
woild, the human eye as well as the instincts of the 
bee, nre ultimately the result not of a designing Mind, 
luit of the fortuitous collisions of blind material forces. 
We have in the course of the present work exposed a 
few of the intrinsic absurdities inherent in all such 
nutteriabslii iheotie.s, and the reader will find others 
difM usst^d in the volume on Natural Theology. 

A Hi cond class of evolutionists, whilst holding that 
ail living species have bci;n gradually evolved firom one, 
or p«;rh«ps from a few original types, nevertheless con- 
ceive Uh) course of development to have been designed 
and diree.ted by a Superior lufelligmuce; and to this Being 
ilr y would also ascribe thi- jHoduction of the primitive 
living creatures. Writers of this school do not, as a 
rule, give a very satisfactory account of the genesis of 
tlK5 iimt man. They seem to consider that the human 
Huul pu:!?a!H«<«a to-day a spiritual nature, whilst they 
appc.tr to believe that in the remote past it was 
graditsdly evolved out of a non-spiritual principle, which 
animalfti the lowest forms of ammal life. This opinion 
is sil») obviously in conflict with the Christian doctrine, 
that Adam was formed by a special act of God. 

The third school agree with the second in maintain- 
tag that all the lower animals, and the fram of 
the first man, may have been produced by a divinely 
diweted evolution from a few, possibly from a single 
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ceive the course of tlevclopment to have been designed 
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ilr-y would also ascribe the pioduction of the primitive 
living creatures. Writers of this school do not, as a 
rule, give a very satisfactory account of the genesis of 
the fimt man. They seem to consider that the human 
soul pu:!*{i:!8.4c8 to-day a spiritual nature, whilst they 
appear to believe that in the remote past it was 
gradually evolved out of a non -spiritual principle, which 
animati il the lowest forms of animal life. This opinion 
is also obviously in conflict with the Christian doctrine, 
that Adam was formed by a special act of God. 

The third school agree with the second in mamtain- 
iitf that all the lower animals, and the hoiify fram of 
the first man, may have been produced by a divmely 
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original type ; but they are clear and emphatic in 
teaching that the Jirst ratioml smil^ and consequently the 
first human beings cannot have arisen by Evolution. It 
must, they assert, have been brought into existence by 
the special creative intervention of God.^ In this view, 
God may have formed the body of Adam out of the 
organism ot some highly developed animal, which He 
modified as much as was requisite, and then infused 
with a rational soul. 

It is sometimes urged that this hypothesis makes 
Adam the offipring of an ape, &at he would therefore 
owe filial reverence and obedience to a brute parent, 
and that, consequently, the theory is degrading to human 
nature. Now, it seems to us that such a line of argu- 
ment is based on a complete misinterpretation of the 
view in qu^tion. Whatever real dignity man has got 
com^ from the soul, not from the body ; and in any 
case it is not easy to see that an animal organism, 
devdoped to ma high a state of perfection as physical 
laws can bring it, is baser material to form the body of 
man than the ** slime ” of the earth.® The Bible and 
Christian moralists of all ages continually impress on 
us that man's body is but dust, and that its proximate 
future is €X>rmption and worms. Similarly as regards 
parental rights: the fact that the constituents of the 
himian frame were derived from a living but 
irrational animal could no more constitute a claim 
fe* filial obligations than dc^ the metaphorical parent- 
age of Mother Earth. On the grounds of reason alone 
there can, it seems to us, be no cement argument framed 
against such a hyiwthesis when carefully stated. It is 

♦ Writeni erf fii» school iiioreovser, that their teaching 

fc fa haitaoay with Scripture. Br. Mivart, as is well kno'wn, is the 
i*M of thl§ doctrine here at home. Cf. Gemsu ot 

Spmimu c. *ii 

♦ Chi tlie teat, “Fcamarit igltitr Ifaminiis Dens hominem de 

V,, d’EsUfflose fairiy nn’es; '‘Totite la question est de 
•awfe si ce '-rain -cette hem — doit s'inierpreter n^essairement dans 
le sir;cteiiie':; htteral, on si Ton pent loisibleraent admettre 
c»tle fatsrpraati.>n: *de Hmo jam vivgnti, jam animator' Cf. Le 
Tvmmf^um^ Dusus^ Utn, {Rtmu ias Questions Scimti^ues, 
fanuaiir, si%| 
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indisjmtJihfr (kid could form the body of the first 
man «s <‘asilv nut of a livins; '»!tanism as out of dead 
m.Utrr. And. worn the Kcncial doctrine of Evolution 
all other animal organisms, there 
won .1 m i ho light of pure reason be obviously— from 
the hkrnrssof !h,. I fr Inslory of the individual human 
hmly to that of the brute— a fair presumption in favour 

mI II *>i!iiilar 


The leal <in. :;il,,n.t}mn, for the Catholic is: Can the 

o witw do. lime of il.,Iy Writ be reconciled with this 
(iii'oryr ! in; most gemeral and reasonable Canon of 
Scriptunil mleii.ief.iiiun is that the natural and literal 
N. tin.' of a pansafje is always to be accepted, until 
{julti.'ii'Utly cogent reason can be adduced for deviating 
frain that tiwiimng. The problem, therefore, is; Taking 
alt sedmiifn: evidi'ma! in hivour of Evolution on the one 
side, and on the other the presumption in favour of the 
111. rat signih. ation of the particular Scriptural texts 
dircf tly hearing on the point, the meanings literal and 
mystical attached to other passages related to the 
former, tlie ronsciiHus of traditional theological teaching, 
as far as this testimony may fairly be cited on what is, 
at least in rertain important aspects, a new question, 
together with the scientific objections urged against 
the development liypothesis— taking, we say, all this 
owidtmee into accoiiiit— is the evolutionist interpretation 
of Holy Writ I'-diimatc ? The question thus stated is 
not for the riitiotml psyehologisl.'but for the theologian 
to answer. The Cliurch has not yet made any pro- 
nouiicimiimt on the subject, and it would under the 
cirr-muHtnncca seem unjustifiable to condemn the wider 
interpretation as alrsolutely untenable.® At the same 
time; the Catholic student of science must be prepared 
to admit that the Church is certainly capable of deciding 


• Tlwps it llttiis doubt that thn Croat majority of thsologians up 
to Ihu prwioBl l«tk 08 Ihlt iniwproialion as unsafe ; but there are 
ioifw wrilart of oimilt to be found on its side. Pire Leroy, O.P., 
an «iilh«»r well vurwd both in ThooliiRy and Natural Science, is 
p -tli.ip'i lilt- molt dlatinpJtlnsl thwilocical advocate of Evolution. 
II, lia-i. mormow, MMurwi the approval of his work by PSre 
M u . dii^, as Ml Wng la connicl with Faith. (Of. V Evolution du 
1887. Paris: Porin.) 
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its origin to a Divine creative act, proves a fortiori that 
the first of such souls must have thus arisen. Since 
even the spiritual soul of a human parent is incapable 
of itself effecting a spiritual soul in its offspring, it is 
evident that the merely sentient soul of a brute could 
still less be the cause of such a result. Again ; the 
human soul we have shown to possess the spiritual 
faculties of Intellect and Will, and to be therefore itself 
a spiritual principle, intrinsically independent of niatter ; 
but such a being could never arise by mere continuous 
modifications of a vital energy intrinsically dependent 
on matter. The activities of self-consciousness and 
free volition, which are radically distinct from all 
merely sensuous life, and which can only pertain to 
an immaterial subject, could not be developed out 
of phenomena absolutely depending on a material 
organism. No complexity of appetites or desires 
inexorably determined by physical conditions can pass 
into Free-will ; and no refinement of sentiency can con- 
stitute reflex self-knowledge. Moral notions, too, and 
Conscience, are all facts sui generis which could never 
have been produced by the gradual transmutation^ of 
irrational states. In a word, ail the proofe by which 
we established the spirituality of the higher faculties, 
and of the soul itself, demonstrate the existence of 
an impassable chasm between it and all non-spiritual 
principles, whether of the amoeba or the monkey. The 
special intervention of God must, therefore, have b^n 
necessary to introduce into the world this new superior 
order of agent — even if He had previously directed the 
gradual development of all non-spiritual creatures by 
physical laws. The origin of the first man consequeiitly 
must have been a supernatural event- 

Readings. — On the Origin of the Soak cf. St.1lK»sa^ Smm.^ i. 
u. 90. c, xvHi. On Evolution, cf. Mivait, Gmms ^eci^ ^ 
On Truth, c. xxvii.; J. Gerard’s Saiaict md SwfiStsSs 
CathoUc Truth Society, 1889); I-eroy. L’EwhOion its 
Organigues; Lavaud de Lestrade, Trttnsjormisme tt Darmnisme p^aru.. 
1885) ; Arduin, La Religion en face it la Saeme, VoL II. W- 
(Paris, 1883): Qnatreiages, The Eama* SfecUs, cc-vS-— *“4 
Janet, Final Causes, Bit. I. cc. vii. ix. 
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inexorably determined by physical conditions can pass 
into Free-will ; and no refinement of sentiency can con- 
stitute reflex self-knowledge. Moral notions, too, and 
Conscience, are all facts sui generis which could never 
have been produced by the gradual transmutation of 
irrational states. In a word, ail the proofe by which 
we established the spirituality of the higher faculties, 
and of the soul itself, demonstrate the existence of 
an impassable chasm between it and all non-spiritual 
principles, whether of the amoeba or the monkey. The 
special intervention of God must, therefore, have b^n 
necessary to introduce into the world this new superior 
order of agent — even if He had previously directed the 
gradual development of all non-spiritual creatures by 
physical laws. The origin of the first man consequently 
must have been a supernatural event 
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ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Thb aim of a “ comparative ” science is to examine and 
compare the varying manifestations of some pheno- 
menon, or group of phenomena, in different species of 
objects. Comparative Anato^ny thus seeks to ascertain 
the likenesses and differences exhibited in the structure 
of different classes of animals. Comparative Philology 
in the same way endeavours to trace the history of 
cc^nate words by contrasting the various forms which 
they have assumed in different languages. The science 
of Comparative Psychology — were anything deserving 
the name of science on the subject possible — would 
similarly investigate the nature of mind by comparing 
its manifestations in man and the various species of 
the brute kingdom. 

Some recent writers seem to expect that immense 
benefits will accrue to Psychology by the employment 
of this method of comparative study, which has un- 
doubtedly done much to illuminate obscure facts in 
other branches of knowledge. Now, premising that 
in our view Huinan Psychology, or Psychology proper, 
ought to base its doctrines on a careful study and 
comparison of the mental phenomena of human beings 
of all races, of all ages, and of all stages of intellectual 
and moral cultivation, and, further, admitting that 
a^istan<^ may be derived, especially in the investiga- 
of the lower appetitive, emotional, and cognitive 
activteejs &om the observation of animal life, we must, 
feanMy confess our belief that in the science 
^ ^ the Mi:^ the comparative method will never be 
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very fruitful in positive results. It must not be forgotten 
that Psychology differs essentially in character from all 
these other departments of knowledge in which the new 
method has proved so effective; and, moreover, the 
difference is of a kind which tells directly against the 
application of that method. In the other comparative 
sciences we can directly examine the specimens selected 
from different groups ; here we cannot. Nay, as acute 
a thinker as Descartes was found to deny that there 
are any such specimens in existence at all. The 
anatomist can study with as much ease and security 
the vertebral column of a fish, or an elephant, as that 
of a human body. The philologist can investigate with 
as much confidence the growth of a word in a foreign 
language as in his own. But real knowledge of the 
mental states of the dog or the bee is utterly impossible 
to the psychologist. 

This difficulty can never be effectually bridged over. 
A little careful reflexion must convince us that, no 
matter what pains and industry be devoted to observa- 
tion of the actions of the lower animals, our assurance 
regarding the genuine character of their subjective states 
can never be more than a remote conjectural opinion. 
The existence of any other human mind than our own, 
it should be remembered, is believed not on the strength 
of direct intuition, but of a mediate analogical inference. 
By a process of perception, which we have described 
in Pt, 1. c. vii., we come to know the existence and 
character of our own body, and of the material objects 
which act upon us. Of prominent interest amongst 
external things are certain bodies strikingly similar to 
our own. In our own case we find that the impressions 
of some of the external agents cause particular mental 
states within us, which, in turn, give rise to definite 
physical actions observable by our external senses. 
Noticing the similarity of antecedent and consequent 
in the case of organisms like our own, we insert in them 
an intermediate conscious link as effect of the former 
and cause of the latter. The essential elements in 
the argument are the similarity of organisms and the 
like character of the resulting actions. Of these latter, 
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language is incalculably the most important, especially 
in indicating to us the quality or nature of the conscious- 
ness of these other beings. It is at once a measure 
of intellectual development, and the great medium of 
intercommunication. Consequently, its absence is, on 
both grounds, absolutely fatal to scientific inductions 
regarding the minds of brutes.^ 

The value of the other factor in the argument clearly 
depends on the degree of likeness subsisting between 
the compared organism and our own, especially as 
regards the brain and nervous system. We know from 
experience that slight modifications in the conditions 
of the brain gravely affect the character of human con- 
sciousness. But the profound differences which separate 
man’s brain from that of the nearest allied animal, are 
sufficiently insisted on by our adversaries when this 
course suits the special question in hand. Accordingly, if 
we obey the oft-repeated advice of Mr. Spencer’s school 
on other subjects, and freeing ourselves from the crude 
anthropomorphism of the child and the savage,” im- 
partially estimate the strictly scientific value of the 
evidence, we shall be speedily forced to admit that the 
grounds for the analogical inference to the character 
of the intellectual or emotional states of the monkey, 
the dog, or the elephant, are very slender indeed, 
whilst our conjectures as to the minds of insects are 
utterly worthless.* 


1 ‘‘The tot^ absence of language makes our best inferences 
font feeble conjectures. ... It is clear that we cannot ascertain 
the precise bearing of a^culate speech on thought and feeling 
until we are capable of directly observing a type of consciousness 
m which this instrument is wanting ; and this is a sufficiently 
pcssibility. Yet one may roughly infer that the absence 
M language implies the lack of many of the familiar properties 
m our own conscious life. ... Is it not probable that the most 
nrarrontary idea of self follows by a long interval the degree of 
mtelligence involved in linguistic capacity ? ” (J. Sully, Sensation and 
pp. i6, 17.) j- . 

^Careful and acute obsawer of the physical habits of animals 
I® i>arwm was, th«re is scarcely an author of any importance who 
eoed mom seriously in theorizing about the nature of the mental 
p^cholcgical training of Mr. Sully, in 
spue empathy with evolutionism, does not permit him to 

W fttoiotmd Mundera the author of the Desemt of Man 
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Were this fact rf.Mli/.ed, the Cartesian doctrine, which 
apl^Mi'SSO sti:;,int(e and absurd to the unreflecting mind, 
wcHild probably liave commanded a much larger follow- 
ing than it luis eviT received. In Descartes’ view, the 
!»uver animals are merely machines so ingeniously con- 
.anicteri that the various impressions always meet with 
.)ppi i ‘priair t <':.j'onsiv<^ movnniu'ui , although no conscious 
stall! interveiHJs* The fact that elaborate and compli- 
cittixi operatirms such as walking, writing, playing the 
piamn nandllng tools, are often carried on without 
thriie^'-lves felt, has been urged in favour of 
tlm hypoIhrMS* Moreover, iwamt experiments on the 
iKKlks of animals from which the brain or head had 
lirrm remi>vc!d,go to prove tliat complicated movements 
requiring tlm co-ordinatiun of several muscles may 
sometimeB b«‘ performed by the organism without sensa- 
tion Nevoriludess, we hold the Cartesian theory to 
Im'. unfiouiul, and acpu diugly we proceed to the estah- 
iistiment: of our thesis, that : 


At t'E4ST THE Hiohee Sfecies of Brute Animals 
AR i gNUOWEu WITH Sentiency.— ( i) Many of themove- 
iiicnls, of the cries, and of the expressive acts of 
tiriilei are inexplicable in regard to their origination, 
dircctioUf continuation, and cessation, as the result of 
unccinsscions forces* Such complicated operations, for 
ifislatice, as the search for suitable twigs by the bird 
in the construction of her nest, the movements of a 


Im tfiiiHttr CL on. cit. np. xs— lo. Mr. Romanes begins his 

worli tin /lniiiirfl MUkmci (pp. with an 

of lli« by which we attrihate con^sciousness to animals, 

bin lapses into the vulgar anthropomorphisin of the 

fftf mdiHtr bm udiin la a httle odd. Q* H. l-ewes sta^ 

nr.i lut »ttoV«H«iirchM of the various eminent writers who 
iixvK attnmnteci an Animal Psychology haw bun^rther hassed by a 

KtmJ'u Hi I* vikidim P. laa), receives abundant and foicxble ilmstra- 

to Iti kiili of Mr! Sfifflanea’ work*, as weU as in Da-wm s chapters 
M this 
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language is incalculably the most important, especially 
in indicating to us the quality or nature of the conscious- 
ness of these other beings. It is at once a measure 
of intellectual development, and the great medium of 
intercommunication. Consequently, its absence is, on 
both grounds, absolutely fatal to scientific inductions 
regarding the minds of brutes.^ 

The value of the other factor in the argument clearly 
depends on the degree of likeness subsisting between 
the compared organism and our own, especially as 
regards the brain and nervous system. We know from 
experience that slight modifications in the conditions 
of the brain gravely affect the character of human con- 
sciousness. But the profound differences which separate 
man’s brain from that of the nearest allied animal, are 
sufficiently insisted on by our adversaries when this 
course suits the special question in hand. Accordingly, if 
we obey the oft-repeated advice of Mr. Spencer’s school 
on other subjects, and freeing ourselves from the ‘‘ crude 
anthropomorphism of the child and the savage,” im- 
partially estimate the strictly scientific value of the 
evidence, we shall be speedily forced to admit that the 
grounds for the analogical inference to the character 
of the intellectual or emotional states of the monkey, 
the dog, or the elephant, are very slender indeed, 
whilst our conjectures as to the minds of insects are 
utterly worthless.^ 

^ ‘‘The total abs^ce of language makes our best inferences 
but feeble conjectures. ... It is clear that we cannot ascertain 
the precise bluing of articulate speech on thought and feeling 
until we are capable of directly observing a type of consciousness 
in which this instrument is wanting; and Uiis is a sufficiently 
remote possibility. Yet one may roughly infer that the absence 
of language implip the lack of many of the familiar properties 
M our own conscious life. ... Is it not probable that the most 
mdm^ntajy idea of self follows by a long interval the degree of 
inteHigencje involved in linguistic capacity ? ” (J. Sully, Sensation and 
MnmUm, i6, 17.) 

- Careful and aente observer of the physical habits of animals 
as Harwin was, thare is scarcely an author of any importance who 
has erred more serior^y in theorizing about the nature of the mental 
i^ulties £ 1 ^ brutes. *1110 psgrchol^^cal t raining of Mr. Sully, in 
spite of his sympathy with evolntiondsm, does not permit him to 
the prolcmnd Munders ol the author of the of Man 
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terrier at the sound of his invisible master’s voice, 
the eager way in which the dog bounds towards him 
and barks, and the manner in which beasts of prey 
capture their victims, completely transcend the capa- 
bilities of merely physically co-ordinated forces. (2) The 
idumhility of the lower animals is incompatible with 
the purdy mechanical theory. We can train dogs, 
horses, lions, ^d bears to respond to words or arbitrary 
signs by definite movements of a complicated character, 
— an impossible process if they were merel}^ machines. 
(3) Finally, the ingenious construction of the various 
sense-organs, and their similarity in many of the superior 
species of brutes with those possessed by men, confirm 
the doctrine that brutes are endowed with a faculty of 
sensuous apprehension. It would appear also from 
such facts as the barking of dogs in tbeir sleep, the flight 
of defenceless animals at the sound of an enemy's 
Toi«, and the resort of most brutes to particular places 
for Kx^, that they possess some of tfie internal sensuous 
fecuiti^, ^ch as organic memory and imagination. 
Mow far these powers in animals resemble the corres- 
^nding faculti^ in man, we are unable to determine, 
the most striking of these internal aptitudes is that 
directive pnnciple of action which in common langua^re 
IS c^ed Its character, however, will be better 

understood when we have distinguished between animal 
and rational mtelligence* 

^WER Anima^ are devoid of Intellect or 
toASOM.-^We have exhibited at length the nature of 
^ntial characteristic of which con- 
^ in the apprdieiision of the universal. The ground 

^ inevitably 

^dowed with inte^ 

animals do not show 

p's “f 

S^Sft^^***** ^ pet»>aal int^igencl. Thus, brutes 
«ae miat ^eaes. when in siinilax circumstances, 
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W^re this fact ntaWmd, the Cartesian doctrine, which 
Hij»‘,irsso and absurd to the unreflecting mind, 

WfHild probably liave commandt‘d a much larger follow- 
ing than it lias ev<‘r received. In Descartes’ view, the 
l»»*vcr animals are merely machines so ingeniously con- 
st rtirieri^ that the various inipn‘ssions always meet with 
api'H'piidr M':.ponsiv<un(naaiu'ui , altliough no conscious 
stall! intervemjs* The fact that elaborate and compli- 
cittfxi 0penitir»nB such as walking, writing, playing the 
piano, liandltng tools, are often carried on without 
mai;iiig thru)‘^«-lves felt, has been urged in favour of 
this^ hypothrMH, Moreover, n!c<int experiments on the 
iKKliei of aiiimak from which the brain or head had 
bccri remtivcfhgo to prove tliat complicated movements 
requiring ilu! co-ordinatiun of several muscles may 
wirrmtimes Ik‘ performed by the organism without sensa- 
iioru Nevorilmless, we hold the Cairtesian theory to 

unfiouiul, and acuu diugly we proceed to the estah- 
lisliment of our thesis, that : 

At hUABT THE Higher Species or Brute Animals 
mu ENDOWEP WITH Sentikncy, — (x) Many of themove- 
of the cries, and of the expressive acts of 
liriitei are inexpHcabie in regard to their origination, 
cliroctioUf continuation, and cessation, as the result of 
iinconBcions forces* Such complicated operations, for 
iiiiliitice, as the search for suitable twigs by the bird 
in the construction of her nest, the movements of a 

Im this Cf. op. dt pp, *5—19. Mr. Romanes begins his 

worli tin /Ininirfl Mdligmu (pp. 1--6) with an account of the nature 
of lii« iisfortintus by which we attribute consciousness to animals, 
bm iiitittotiialwly lapses into the vulgar anthropomorphism of the 
titirefli«llng mind, m soon as he proceeds to describe and discuss 
the <!luuiw;t<T of brute intelligence. It is interesting to note how 
i» writfu- of hii tmin of thought can here, when it suits jais object, 
appitiil tQ ** Common Senna’' against the ” Scenic.’’ This sudden 
rrv*n.‘n.-p for mdyjir pmjudki is a httle odd. G.H. Lewes’ state- 
inrni. thut tite mmmcbm of the various eminent writers who 
Iwvtftiteiaptwi an Animal Psychology haw hmMhcr biassed by a 
mmi Uf mMUh th& identity 0/ animal and human nature (A 

P n'ktdnffy, p. ia:«), receives abundant and forcible ilJustra- 
tton In kiili of Mr. &n»nm’ work*, a* weU as in Dai-win’s chapters 
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terrier at the sound of his invisible master’s voice, 
the eager way in which the dog bounds towards him 
and barks, and the manner in which beasts of prey 
capture their victims, completely transcend the capa- 
bilities of merely physically co-ordinated forces. (2) The 
iiumhility of the lower animals is incompatible with 
the purely mechanical theory. We can train dogs, 
horses, lions, and bears to respond to words or arbitrary 
signs by definite movements of a complicated character, 
— an impossible process if they were merely machines. 
(3) Finally, the ingenious construction of the various 
sense-organs, and their similarity in many of the superior 
species of brutes with those possessed by men, confirm 
the doctrine that brutes are endowed with a faculty of 
sensuous apprehension. It would appear also from 
such facts as the barking of dogs in tlieir sleep, the flight 
of defenceless animals at the sound of an enemy's 
voice, and the resort of most brutes to particular places 
for food, that they possess some of tbe internal sensuous 
faculties, such as organic memory and imagination. 
How far these powers in animals resemble the corres- 
ponding jEaculties in man, we are unable to determine. 
The most striking of these internal aptitudes is that 
&ective principle of action which in common language 
is called mstincL Its character, however, will be better 
understood when we have distinguished between animal 
and rational intelligence* 

The Lower Animai.s are OEvoir^ of Intellect oe 
Reason. — We have exhibited at length the nature of 
this faculty, the ^sential characteristic of which con- 
in the apprdbeasion of the mivsrsal. The ground 
^'■cwrpr^nt ;|^o|>osition lies in the, fact that brutes 
do wA exhibit various signs which would inevitably 
be manifested by sentient beings endowed with intel- 
teuai faculties: 

— ^The lower animals do not show 
that nuhvidual variation in method and plan of 
and that intellectual progress which ought to 
S" pf personal intelligence. Thus, brutes 

w the same ^pecses, wh^ in similax 
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rxliibit a striking specific uniformity in their operations* 
I'hey all seek tlieir prey, build their nests, and foster 
their young in same way. Amongst rational beings, 
on tlie i:onirary, wc find in everything the signs of 
iinlividiud |>orsonality. The ants and bees in the time 
<if Moses or of Aristotki worked as perfectly as their 
doscenclanlH of to-day; and geese and sheep acted not 
more awkwardly. There is no evidence that during 
all tlii! time brutes have existed upon the earth, they 
have invented a single mechanical instrument, lit a 
fire, or intelligently transferred a useful piece of infor- 
tiialion from one generation to another. The few 
trivial instances cited here and there of some animal 
soi/ing a club or other rude implement that fell in its 
way, ofily establish the more clearly the enormous 
chaHiri which separates the brute from the rational 
lK*ing4 

The certainty possessed by us that brutes are in- 
capable of the most elementary inventive activity, is 
clearly sliown by the fact that, on the discovery of a 
few rough but Similarly pointed flint stones in Paleo- 
lithic strata, those writers who maintain the specific 
idemliiy of animal and human faculties were the very 
first to assert that these rude contrivances are the work, 
not of m intelligent bruk, but of a rational man. The 
division which separates the simplest exercises of reason 
frcim Ifies highest forms of animal intelligence, is thus 
fidt to be impassable* But if any species of brutes 
were endowea with intellect or reason, they could not 
haves remained all these ages in the condition in which 
w«s find them. Sentient beings possessed of reason or 
personal intelligence would be certain to make use ot 
llitiir intellect m attending to, comparing, reflecting 
upon, and reasoning about the various pleasa^ or 
painful impressions by which they were affected. ^ I hey 
wcmlci in this way be led to introduce 
and improvements into their methods “ J 

would invent tools and try changes to suit their sur- 
roundings, and, stimulated by curiosity-^he mo^ 
primitive and useful form of the <iesire of . 

they would inevitably make intellectual progress, it 
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is absolutely incredible that beings capable of universal 
ideas, or of the simplest acts of generalization and 
inference, should have been unable during all these 
thousands of years to invent such a rude tool as the 
stone arrow-head of the Palaeolithic age. In spite, 
therefore, of the occasional performance of apparently 
ingenious or complicated actions, we must conclude 
that the lower animals have not intellect. 

2. Rational Language , — No beast yet discovered is 
capable of making use of a system of rational signs, 
whilst all races and tribes of men are found to be 
endowed with intelligent speech. Both man and brute 
are capable of expressing feeling, and some animals, 
such as the magpie and the parrot, can be trained to 
utter articulate sounds: but rational language, which 
is radically distinct in kind from these phenomena, 
is possessed by man alone. The essence of rational 
speech is the expression of thought^ the communica- 
tion of miversal ideas. Thus in the utterance of the 
proposition, “This water is cool,” there are involved 
the universal ideas of cool, and of water, as well as 
the most abstract notion of ail, that of beings which is 
expressed in the copula. Similarly the phrases, “ Milk 
hot nice,” and “ Big Bow-wow ” (horse), of the infant 
just learning to speak, presuppose intellectual abstrac- 
tive operations of a grade immeasurably beyond that 
to which the most intelligent animal will ever attain.^ 

Whether thoughts be manifested by vocal or visual 
signs is unimportant ; but beings endowed with reason 
and associated together could not remain without 
iavmtmg some means^ of rational intercominuiiica- 
tiOB* The reflexive activity of intellect combined with 
ite social instinct would inevitably lead these beings 
to m^ifest their id^s to each other, were such ideas 
m existence. The cries of one animal, of course, often 
^rve to awaken the rest of the flock to threatening 
o^er or prospective enjoyment, but these utterances 
difter m nature from rational language. They are 


wsZ Mivaxt^s work On Truth contains an adrair- 

Cf. also hi, 

L,ess^pom Nafym, c. tv,, and Max MuUcr, Scimee of Thought, c. iv. 
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exhibit a Striking specific uniformity in their operations. 

I liey all seek their prey, build their nests, and foster 
their young in (he same way. Amongst rational beings, 
on the contrary, we find in everything the signs of 
indiviihial iiersonality. The ants and bees in the time 
of Moses or of Aristotle worked as perfectly as their 
de.scendants of to-day ; and geese and sheep acted not 
more awkwardly. There is no evidence that during 
all the time brutes have existed upon the earth, they 
have invented a single mechanical instrument, lit a 
fire, or intelligently transferred a useful piece of infor- 
mation from one generation to another. The few 
trivial instances cited here and there of some animal 
.seizing a club or other rude implement that fell in its 
way, only establish the more clearly the enormous 
chasm which .separates the brute from the rational 
being. 

The certainty possessed by us that brutes are in- 
capable of the most elementary inventive activity, is 
clearly aliown by the fact that, on the discovery of a 
few rough hut similarly pointed flint stones in Palaeo- 
lithic strata, those writers who maintain the specific 
identity of animal and human faculties were the very 
first to assort that these rude contrivances are the work, 
not of an intelligent hruU, but of a rational man. The 
division which separates the simplest exercises of reason 
from the highest forms of animal intelligence, is thus 
felt to be impassable. But if any species of brutes 
were endowed with intellect or reason, they could not 
have remained all these ages in the condition in which 
we find them. Sentient beings possessed of reason or 
personal intelligence would be certain to make use of 
their intellect m attending to, comparing, reflecting 
upon, and reasoning about the various pleasant or 
painful impressions by which they were affected. They 
would in this way be led to introduce modifications 
ami improvements into their methods of work, they 
would invent tools and try changes to suit their sur- 
roundings, and, stimulated by curiosity— the most 
primitive and useful form of the desire of knowledge— 
they would inevitably make intellectual progress, it 
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is absolutely incredible that beings capable of universal 
ideas, or of the simplest acts of generalization and 
inference, should have been unable during all these 
thousands of years to invent such a rude tool as the 
stone arrow-head of the Palaeolithic age. In spite, 
therefore, of the occasional performance of apparently 
ingenious or complicated actions, we must conclude 
that the lower animals have not intellect. 

2. Rational Language . — No beast yet discovered is 
capable of making use of a system of rational signs, 
whilst all races and tribes of men are found to be 
endowed with intelligent speech. Both man and brute 
are capable of expressing feeling, and some animals, 
such as the magpie and the parrot, can be trained to 
utter articulate sounds: but rational language, which 
is radically distinct in kind from these phenoniena, 
is possessed by man alone. The essence of rational 
speech is the expression of thought, the communica- 
tion of miversal ideas. Thus in the utterance of the 
proposition, “This water is cool,” there are involved 
the universal ideas of cool, and of water, as well as 
the most abstract notion of ail, that of being, which is 
expressed in the copula. Similarly the phrases, “Milk 
hot nice,” and “ Big Bow-wow ” (horse), of the infant 
just learning to speak, presuppose intellectual abstrac- 
tive operations of a grade immeasurably beyond that 
to which the most intelligent animal will ever attain.^ 

Whether thoughts be manifested by vocal or visual 
agns is unimportant ; but beings endowed with reason 
and associated together could not remain without 
invmting some means of rational intercominunica- 
tios* The reflexive activity of intellect combined with 
tfe social instinct would inevitably lead these beings 
to m^ifest their ideas to each other, were such ideas 
in eastence. The cries of one animal, of course, often 
^rve to awaken the rest of the flock to threatening 
d^er or prospective enjoyment, but these utterances 
differ in nature from rational language. They are 


of Dr. Mivart s work On Tmth contains an adrair- 
^ todkng of the subject of Rational Language. Cf. also hia 
Nafym, c. iv., and Max MuUer, Scimee of Thought, c. iv. 
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merely imiicative of concrete experiences, and the 
whol<’ piueeas is easily (explicable by the well-known 
■lelkm of the laws of association. There is no ground 
for siipiiosiii;; that such sounds differ in kind from the 
einotioiiai .'xpi. snions of man.* Parrots have organs 
capable of iiil. iiug all the sounds in the alphabet, and 
they can 1»; trained to articulate short phrases with 
wonderful distinctness, but tliis fact shows only the 
morr' '’..uspii iinu:.i\' the absence of real inklltgence. No 
Itird has yet Iteen produced, which combines even the 
most faiitihar words in nm orders so as to form other 
intelliydde pinpo.siliotis. The most accomplished jrarrot 
is separated from the child by an immeasurable distance 
in this ies(tt ct.® 

3. Mural Notiims. -Again, if the lower animals 
possess intellect, they must be moral beings capable 
of notions of right and wrong, merit and desert, 
justice (Utd injustice; and they must be accountable 


* |irfi|wr Htiitly of tha hintory of kiiKtiago shows so dearly the 
y of flips' rhanm kitwmin man and Ignite that students of 
il'iilplffgy Mti imdiitoii mmn to axaKK^rato its importance as com- 
with ihti tiihri' Thus, Max Minler asserts that; 

*♦ 11 np me K"***?*'^* I»rirrhn’ Ik^lwaen man and brute is Language. Man 
and no iifutn tmi met uttered a word. Language is our 
Kiilk'rm, awl no brutn will dare to cross itd‘ {Lectures on the Science 
$f Fimt Snries, p, $40.) t'h*ofessor Whitney i.s also very 

•iiiplwlif! Ill liriiosoii the pint ; “ Moreover, man is the sole possessor 
of iiinuniip, II ii trim mat a certain degrtiQ of power of communi- 
Ciiliofi , . li fjJiliihitnd also by soma of the lower animals. . . . 

lint ilitt* . , * facta »udi m the dog‘» bark, See.) . , . are not only 
frratly lafitrter in Itwir to human language; they are also 
ii::i mJkailp iimm in kind from it that the same name cannot justly 
km »|inh«il to iKitli.” '{U/e dni 'Growth of iMngmge, pp. 2, 3.) 

^ Md infants timt $m without language are alike 

witlKwi the fftat difibnmee between the animal and infant 

b#ili« thil lh« Infint |»§i«sst.*ii the healthy germ of speech and 
Ottiy OM mt developed into actual speech and actual reason, 
wlwftti t6« Miwal tiRi no snob germs or faculties capable of 
In il« prewat state of existence, * • • cannot allow 
ftirittif*! a iritee of what the Greeks called Ugos, t.e., reason, 
Iiy-;4.n‘v. s:.t!wrmg. a word which most rightly and naturally 
m ih'rrk hoik Spotsoh and E-eason,'* (Max Muller, op. cit. 
S«coticl Suriw, p> ii>) **Tbe animal without Language is as m- 
of Abilriicticw «td of what vw specidly designate 
ii. wllltoal wiiiga# it ittoaptbk of Eight,* ’ (G, H. l-ewea, A Siudv 
^ p* WS') ' 
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jn-itire and injustice; and they must be accountable 
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with thn difJmnUiM. Thus, Max Muller assorts that: 

11 np line hdfrhn’ bilwaen man and brute is Lan/,mage. Man 
ftnd no tirut*'! fins ever uttered a word. Language is our 
Ktilhi rin* awl no brute will dare to cross it/‘ {Lectures on the Science 
0 f Fir«t Series* p, $40.) t'h'ofessor Whitney is also very 
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rmwiti* Ottif yet developed into actual speech and actual reason, 
t6« Miwitl bai no such germs or faculties capable of 
In il» prewnt state of existence. ... We cannot allow 
tliBifi ftiriitiml ft irite« of wbiit the Greeks called Ugos, i.e., reason, 
Ii0-i4.nv. % word which most rightly and naturally 

m Utrek M Spoech and Keasond* (Max Miiller, op. cit. 
S««;oficl p. iid **Tbe animal without Language is as 

»pibl« of abilriicticm md of what we upecMly designate Intellect, 
jfcl, wllltoal willg% it it ittoap^bk of fiight.” (G. H. Lewes, A Sluiv 
^ p* l«S') ' 
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for their acts. But, in spite of our anthropomorphic 
tendencies, the universal judgment of mankind has ever 
refused to attribute morality or responsibility to brutes. 
We may, indeed, at times inflict pain on brutes in order 
to attach unpleasant recollections to the performance 
of certain actions, and we may apply moral epithets 
to them in a metaphorical way, just as the farmer 
describes a particular soil or pasture as kind or un- 
gratefui, but a moment’s reflexion will always assure 
us that we never do really consider the lower animals 
to be free responsible creatures. We make a very clear 
distinction in our mind between the moral character of 
the act by which a horse kicks a man to death, and that 
by which one man murders another. 

4. Absurd consequences. — Finally, if the ingenious 
operations performed at times by the lower animals 
are to be assigned to a personal intelligence similar in 
kind to that of man, then, to several species, notably 
ants and bees, admittedly very low down in the scale of 
life, there must be attributed intellectual endowments 
far exceeding those of man himself, as well as those of 
the highest animal organisms. But this is obviously 
absurd. The true conclusion from these various con- 
siderations is that man’s cognitive powers differ from 
those of the brute not simply in degree^ but in kind. He 
IS endowed with a personal intelligence, with a faculty 
of farming universal concepts, of reflecting upon him- 
self, of communicating his thoughts to others, and of 
apprehending moral relations. They are utterly in- 
capable eliciting any such acts as these. They 
frequently Surpass him in the range and subtilty of 
sf^ciai ^ sen^^, and stiE more surprisingly in the 
pos^ssioB of certain mental aptitudes of a complex 
but uniform character comprehended under the term 
Instinct, but they are separated from him by the 
boimdary which divides rationality from irrationality. 

Imstinct. — ^The various ingenious operations per- 
by brute animals are usually allotted to instinct, 
but about the inner nature of this endowment, it seems 
to 11$ that very little is y^ positively known. The 
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for their acts. But, in spite of our anthropomorphic 
tendencies, the universal judgment of mankind has ever 
refused to attribute morality or responsibility to brutes. 
We may, indeed, at times inflict pain on brutes in order 
to attach unpleasant recollections to the performance 
of certain actions, and we may apply moral epithets 
to them in a metaphorical way, just as the farmer 
describes a particular soil or pasture as kind or un- 
grateful, but a moment’s reflexion will always assure 
us that we never do really consider the lower animals 
to be free responsible creatures. We make a very clear 
distinction in our mind between the moral character of 
the act by which a horse kicks a man to death, and that 
by which one man murders another. 

4. Absurd consequences. — Finally, if the ingenious 
operations performed at times by the lower animals 
are to be assigned to a personal intelligence similar in 
kind to that of man, then, to several species, notably 
ants and bees, admittedly very low down in the scale of 
life, there must be attributed intellectual endowments 
far exceeding those of man himself, as well as those of 
the highest animal organisms. But this is obviously 
absurd. The true conclusion from these various con- 
siderations is that man’s cognitive powers differ from 
those of the brute not simply in degree, but in kind. He 
IS endowed with a personal intelligence, with a faculty 
of farming universal concepts, of reflecting upon him- 
self, of communicating his thoughts to others, and of 
apprehending moral relations. They are utterly in- 
capable d eliciting any such acts as these. They 
frequently Surpass him in the range and subtilty of 
s|«aal ^ sens^, and still more surprisingly in the 
pos^ssion of certain mental aptitudes of a complex 
but uniform character comprehended under the term 
Instinct, but they are separated from him by the 
hoimdary which divides rationality from irrationality. 

Imstinct. — ^The various ingenious operations per- 
^rmed by brute animals are usually allotted to instinct, 
hut about the inner nature of this endowment, it seems 

11$ tliat very little is y^ positively known. The 
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epithet instinctive is frequently employed in a ^ wide 
sense to include acquired habits of action, original 
dispositions to any form of movement, whether random 
or purposive, and also purely reflex actions devoid of 
all antecedent or concomitant consciousness. In modern 
Psychology there is a tendency to confine the adjective 
to conscious acts which are connate or unlearned^ complex 
and purposive in character. Strictly speaking, Instinct 
is not a continuous impulse towards a special mode of 
action, but an aptitude by which this impulsive action 
is directed or guided. 

The Scholastic writers classed this faculty among 
the internal senses, under the title of the Vis j^stimaiiva* 
Conceived according to their view and in harmony 
with common usage, Instinct may perhaps be best 
defined as a natural aptitude which guides animals in 
the unreflecting performance of complex acts useful for the 
preservation of the individual or of the species. In the 
Scholastic system the Vis j^stimativa is a property of 
the sentient soul, analogous though inferior to rational 
judgment in man. It is of an organic character, but 
involves more than the direct response of the special 
senses. It does not merely distinguish between 
pleasant and painful impressions, but guides the 
animal in a series of movements remotely serviceable 
to its nature. The lamb, St. Thomas observes, does 
not flee because the colour or form of the wolf is 
disagreeable, and the bird does not collect twigs for 
its nest because they are attractive in themselves ; but 
both animals are endowed with a faculty which under 
appropriate conditions is excited by these phenomena 
to guide them in the execution of an operation ulteriorly 
beneficial to their nature. Yet neither has a conscious- 
ness of the formal relation of such an act to the end 
to be attained; neither may have had any previous 
personal acquaintance with that end; and neither is 
led to the act by a process of reasoning. 

The essential features of Instinct are well explained 
in the following passage: “The character which above 
aU distinguishes instinctive actions from those that may 
be called intelligent or rational^ is that they are not 
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epithet instinctive is frequently employed in a wide 
sense to include acquired habits of action, original 
dispositions to any form of movement, whether randorn 
or purposive, and also purely reflex actions devoid of 
all antecedent or concomitant consciousness. In modern 
Psychology there is a tendency to confine the adjective 
to conscious acts which are connate or unlearned^ complex^ 
and purposive in character. Strictly speaking, Instinct 
is not a continuous impulse towards a special mode of 
action, but an aptitude by which this impulsive action 
is directed or guided. 

The Scholastic writers classed this faculty among 
the internal senses, under the title of the Vis ^Mstimativa* 
Conceived according to their view and in harmony 
with common usage, Instinct may perhaps be best 
defined as a natural aptitude which guides animals in 
the unreflecting performance of complex acts useful for the 
preservation of the individual or of the species. In the 
Scholastic system the Vis Mstimativa is a property of 
the sentient soul, analogous though inferior to rational 
judgment in man. It is of an organic character, but 
involves more than the direct response of the special 
senses. It does not merely distinguish between 
pleasant and painful impressions, but guides the 
animal in a series of movements remotely serviceable 
to its nature. The lamb, St. Thomas observes, does 
not flee because the colour or form of the wolf is 
disagreeable, and the bird does not collect twigs for 
its nest because they are attractive in themselves ; but 
both animals are endowed with a faculty which under 
appropriate conditions is excited by these phenomena 
to guide them in the execution of an operation ulteriorly 
beneficial to their nature. Yet neither has a conscious- 
ness of the formal relation of such an act to the end 
to be attained; neither may have had any previous 
personal acquaintance with that end; and neither is 
led to the act by a process of reasoning. 

The essentii features of Instinct are well explained 
in the following passage: “The character which above 
all distinguishes instinctive actions from those tiiat may 
be called intelligent or rational^ is that they are not 
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the result of imitation and experience; that they are 
always executed in the same manner, and, to all 
appearance, without being preceded by the foresight 
either of their result or of their utility. Reason supposes 
a judgment and a choice: instinct, on the contrary, 
is a blind impulse which naturally impels the animal 
to act in a determinate manner: its effects may 
sometimes be modified by experience, but they never 
depend on itJ*^ ® Again : ‘‘ One of the phenomena fittest 
to give a clear idea of what ought to be understood by 
Instinct is that which is presented to us by certain 
insects when they lay their eggs. Those animals will 
never see their progeny, and can have no acquired 
notion of what their eggs will become; and yet they 
have the singular habit of placing beside each of those 
eggs a supply of elementary matter fit for nourishing 
the larva it will produce, and that even when that food 
differs entirely from their own, and when the food they 
thus deposit would be useless for themselves. No sort 
of reasoning can guide them in doing this, for if they 
had the faculty of reason, facts would be wanting them 
to arrive at such conclusions, and they must needs 
act blindly.’’ ^ Such facts, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, prove that animal ‘‘intelligence” is 
different, not in degree, but in hind from human intellect. 

The origm of instinct^ together with the formation 
of organs, has ever been one of the most insuperable 
difficulties t6 those who deny the existence of an 
Intel%ent Author of the Universe Mr, Herbert 

• Miln^-Edwanis; § 3x9. 

^ M. § 327. Cl Janet's Fwil Cmms, pp. 86, ♦•Tbe young 
'feasale' , wasp' ’ ; wtbout n^tteoial ■racpesrieaici^ will seize 

caterpiilai^i or spi 4 ers^ and. sdnging tliem In a certaiii definite sp>t, 
paralyze and deprive ili^ dF all power, of motkax (and prctobly 
also of sensarion), witibout deprivii^ theta of Kfe. She planes them 
thus paralyzed in her nest with heac sp riiat the grabs, when 
hatch^. may be able to snb®^ on a prey, to escskpc 

from or resist thrir defenoek^ and' all’ tml pow^feas dfesiroyafs. 
How, it is absolutely impc^ble.that' the its aotmns 

can, have been latdfcctually ,1^’ ths' .paneni was^. 

Had she R^tson without her natural Inafect ,c«Bly hrnrn 

to perform such actions tlirough 
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Spencer, and thorough-going evolutionists generdly, 
seek to explain instinct as henddary ixpnence. It is 
described sometimes as “lapsed inteUa^nce, and some- 
times as a “habit acquired by Natural Selection dunng 
the history of the race. It is indeed pof iWe that ^ 
native tendencies might be accounted for in the foima 
way. Certain actions intelligently, and frequently ^- 
for^ed might conceivably pass into organic tobrts 
caoable of hereditary transmission; and it is also posa- 
ble that advantageous modijicat^ miglrt “ 

txisting instincts by means of Natural Sdection. B , 
whilst we readily admit so much, we affirm that it is 
futile and absurd to seek to explain mstmct in 
n this way, and we merely, ask the reader to ^nada 
how the instinct of sucking m the h™^^. 
parental operations of bees, ants, and birds, . ... 

the result ather of eenS- 

gently designed actions of individ^ials of past genera 
fions?^ Even if the last alternative were not inadmisable, 
the difficulty would be only put back ^ ^ 

Whence came the intelligence of th^ r^oning p 

cessors of our present bees and babies r 
The LvestSatioas ’^^ich we have now 
iVip character of the operations of the anim^ soi^ 
Sdu^ons we are justified 

the vegetative and sentient jannaptes are, la enu c^^ 
TOs Ste “ soul,” however, « *ei « 

VinciTt is not a substantial form.i^n*^ ^ 
^ndmt of and separaid^ from ite 

doctrine follows immediately from the theses just esm 
SS The brute manifests no spiritual activity. It m 

S endowed with rational intelle^ Bor,^^qu^^ 

w^tll free-will. In other words, all the mental amons 
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the result of imitation and experience; that they are 
always executed in the same manner, and, to all 
appearance, without being preceded by the foresight 
either of their result or of their utility. Reason supposes 
a judgment and a choice: instinct, on the contrary, 
is a blind impulse which naturally impels the animal 
to act in a determinate manner: its effects may 
sometimes be modified by experience, but they never 
depend on it*^ ® Again : One of the phenomena fittest 
to give a clear idea of what ought to be understood by 
Instinct is that which is presented to us by certain 
insects when they lay their eggs. Those animals will 
never see their progeny, and can have no acquired 
notion of what their eggs will become; and yet they 
have the singular habit of placing beside each of those 
eggs a supply of elementary matter fit for nourishing 
the larva it will produce, and that even when that food 
differs entirely from their own, and when the food they 
thus deposit would be useless for themselves. No sort 
of reasoning can guide them in doing this, for if they 
had the faculty of reason, facts would be wanting them 
to arrive at such conclusions, and they must needs 
act blindly.” ^ Such facts, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, prove that animal ‘‘intelligence” is 
different, not in degree, but in hind from human inteUect. 

The origm of instincij together with the formation 
of organs, has ever been one of the most insuperable 
difficulties to those who deny the existence of an 
Inteligent Author of the Vmweme* Mr, Herbert 
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elude that the ultimate principle from which these 
operations proceed is itself intrinsically and essentially 
dependent on matter. Actio sequitur esse ; as a being is, 
so it acts ; but all the mental acts which we are justi- 
fied in ascribing to brutes are of an organic or sensuous 
character. Therefore we are bound to infer that the 
animal “soul” is essentially dependent on the material 
organism and inseparable from it. It is, consequently, 
incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter. On account of this 
intrinsic dependence on matter, the soul of the brute was 
spoken of by the Scholastics indifferently as material 
and corporeal. They did not, however, intend by these 
terms to imply that the principle of vital activities is a 
bodily substance of three dimensions.. They simply 
meant to teach that it depends absolutely on the material 
subject which it actuates, just as the heat depends on 
the matter of the burning coal, and the stamped in- 
scription on the wax. They maintained, moreover, 
that though not spiritual, the vital principle in animals 
must be of a simple nature, inasmuch as the activity 
of sentiency which proceeds from it is a simple imma- 
nent operation. 

The animal soul is thus, in Scholastic language, a 
substantial form completely immersed in the subject which 
it animates. Accordingly, it does not require a Divine 
Creative act to account for its origin in each successive 
being any more than a Divine Annihilative volition to 
effect its destruction. It is a result of substantial 
transformation produced by generation. An existing 
vital energy is capable by its action of reproducing or 
evoking from the potentialities of matter a new energy 
akin to itself. But, as at present new life ever proceeds 
€^y from a living agent, so a fortiori in the beginning 
the primordial act by which animal life was first educed 
from the potentialities of matter must have been that 
of a Diving Being. 

Resimgs , — The ablest Buglish treatment of Animal IntdLIigence 
hs© yet appeared Is Dr, Mivart’s recent work. The Origin of 
Bmtm'Bmm.; cL also JL# MMe Commie a VHomme, par R. P. De 
BonraiQi.' S^}^' - 
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Spencer, and thorough-going evolutionists generally, 
seek to explain instinct as hereditary experience. It is 
described sometimes as “lapsed intelligence,” and some- 
times as a “habit acquired by Natural Selection” during 
the history of the race. It is indeed possible that some 
native tendencies might be accounted for in the form^ 
way. Certain actions intelligently and frequently per- 
formed might conceivably pass into organic habits 
capable of hereditary transmission ; and it is also possi- 
ble that advantageous modifications might be effected in 
existing instincts by means of Natural Selection. But, 
whilst we readily admit so much, we affirm that it is 
futile and absurd to seek to explain instinct in general 
in this way, and we merely ask the reader to consider 
how the instinct of sucking in the human infant, or the 
parental operations of bees, ants, and birds, could be 
the result either of Natural Selection, or of the intelli- 
gently designed actions of individuals of past genera- 
tions. Even if the last alternative were not inadmissible, 
the difficulty would be only put back a single step. 
Whence came the intelligence of these reasoning prede- 
cessors of our present and babies ? * 

The investigations which we have now made into 
the character of the operations of the animal “ 
render clear the deductions we are justified in drawing 
concerning its nature, origin, and destiny- The whde 
weight of analogy proves that in the brute, as in man, 
the vegetative and sentient principles are identical. 
This brute “ soul,” however, is mi & 
principle^ it is not a substantial form Mrimmtiy indfr 
pendent of and sepanMe fmn its material subject. This 
doctrine follows immediately from the theses just estab- 
lished. The brute manifests no spiritual activity. It is 
not endowed with rational intellect nor, consequently, 
with free-will. In other words, all the mental actions 
exhibited by it are of the lower or sensuous order, and 
therefore intrinsically or essentially dependent on a 
material organism* We are accordingly led to con- 

• For an excdlaat handling of EfoteticmS!^ tiiecHy ol tfee 
Origin of Instinct. cL Sdmm mi SemMs^, hj Eev, J. Geord,. 
pp, loo, seq. Cl also Janet, qp. cal ^ So— 90, 255— 
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elude that the ultimate principle from which these 
operations proceed is itself intrinsically and essentially 
dependent on matter. Actio sequitur esse ; as a being is, 
so it acts ; but all the mental acts which we are justi- 
fied in ascribing to brutes are of an organic or sensuous 
character. Therefore we are bound to infer that the 
animal “soul” is essentially dependent on the material 
organism and inseparable from it. It is, consequently, 
incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter. On account of this 
intrinsic dependence on matter, the soul of the brute was 
spoken of by the Scholastics indifferently as material 
and corporeal. They did not, however, intend by these 
terms to imply that the principle of vital activities is a 
bodily substance of three dimensions.. They simply 
meant to teach that it depends absolutely on the material 
subject which it actuates, just as the heat depends on 
the matter of the burning coal, and the stamped in- 
scription on the wax. They maintained, moreover, 
that though not spiritual, the vital principle in animals 
must be of a simple nature, inasmuch as the activity 
of sentiency which proceeds from it is a simple imma- 
nent operation. 

The animal soul is thus, in Scholastic language, a 
substantial form completely immersed in the subject which 
it animates. Accordingly, it does not require a Divine 
Creative act to account for its origin in each successive 
being any more than a Divine Annihiiative volition to 
effect its destruction. It is a result of substantial 
transformation produced by generation. An existing 
vital energy is capable by its action of reproducing or 
evoking from the potentialities of matter a new energy 
akin to itself. But, as at present new life ever proceeds 
€^y from a living agent, so a fortiori in the beginning 
the primordial act by which animal life was first educed 
from the potentialities of matter must have been that 
of a Diving Being. 
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Categories, Kant's 267. 

Cause, Hume's account of 102 ; 
various kinds of 516. 

Causality, inconsistency of Kant 
on 1 14; cognition of the prin- 
ciple of 28S, 289, 299 ; origin of 
idea of 349 — ^351 ; Free-will and 
law of 387, 

Cerebration, unconscious 339. 

Chemistry, Mental 212. 

Choice and Intention 365. 

Classification of Mental Facul- 
ties 27 — 31 ; various schemes 
31 — 34 ; of senses 56 — 58 j diffi- 
culty of classifying emotions 223, 
224, 418 ; various schemes 419. 

Clear Ideas, Descartes on 261. 

Co-action, Physical 363. 

CCENASTHESIS 62—64. 

CoGiTo, ERGO SUM, Descartes* 
starting-point 300. 

Cognition, cf, Knowdetige. 

Colour, sensations' 82— -S6, 

Colour-blindness, iliimons of 
174, 

Common Sense 157, 158 ; various 
significations of 162, 163. 

Common Phantasm 288. 

Common Sensibles, or primary 
{polities 146. 

Common Sensibility 63, 64, 

COliWllui.Tl¥E, Psychology 14, 15, 
5# I iaiaginatko E'67; Jadg- 
imscM |C«^ 


Comparison, supra - sensuous 
nature of 237, 238 ; Balmez on 
249 — 252 ; Lotze on 252 — 254 ; 
involved in conception 298 ; in 
judgment 305—309- 

Complex sensations 83 ; associa- 
tions 191, 192 ; ideas 271. 

Compound sensations 83 ; ideas 
271. 

Conative, meaning of 28 ; faculty 
216. 

Concept, abstract and universal 
238 — 241 ; Sensist account of 

272 — 279 ; distinguished from 
the concrete phantasm 239, 278, 
279; Peripatetic doctrine on 
origin of 290— 297 ; complete 
elaboration of 297 — 299; cf. 
also Idea. 

Conception, and perception of 
space III, 3525 process of 256, 
290, 297. 

Conceptualism, opposed to 
Realism 263 5 opposed by Bain 

273 - 

Conscience, evolutionist account 
of 284 — 286, 325 — 328 ; true 
nature of 320 5 moral sense 
theory of 321 ; utilitarian theory 
of 324; origin and validity of 
325 ; Kant and Butler on 329. 

Conscientia, or sensus intimus 

i6i. 

Consciousness, the subject-matter 
of Empirical Psychology n j 
meaning of 25, 26; du^ity of 
98, 99; and self-consciousness 
243-245,337—344; latent 338, 
339; unity of 246, 346; and 
Free-will 366—368, 383 — 385. 

Conservative faculty r8i. 

Conservation experiences 
195—200. 

Constructive imagination 166. 

Contact, sense of 65 — 71 5 double 
124. 

Contiguity, assocmti<Ni by i86. 

Continuity, law of 262. 

Ojntradiction, principle of 2S8. 

Contrast, assocaatlon by t8§, 
186; fe^i^ of 405— 
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CONTi^ui, of 'inovemenit, Bain's 

tlwury 222* 

Cooperative asnociations loi. 
CoMFLiCTiHG associations 191, 
Corporeal souls 450. 
Corresponding points, retind 
^ 142* 

CosMotOGV, ami Metaphysics 3; 

Atict Psychology 6. 
CosMoTHETic Idealism 93--.IOO. 
Creative imagination 166, 167* 
Criticism, Kantian theory of 266 
-•‘270. 

CDRIuSIT¥406, 407. 

! URWI NI AN Theory of emotional 
opregsiou 425; of evolution 540, 
Uediictive, mctliod in Psycho- 
logy iK, 19; reasoning 31a 
Delhi KRA'PE action 364, 374* 
DELLsnm and illusion 172. 
Desire and illnskm 173, 174; 
dclincd 355 ? distinguished from 
volition 3S^h 382 ; not solely of 
plcMure 357 ; distinguished from 
intcntitm 365. 

Deter m t n ism 360 — 303 1 and 

idaliiin 362* 

Dismemberment of thrmind 38^ 

302, 303. 

Distance, visual perception of 

Division, cf. ClaMidcation* 
Dikimatic Method, and Kant 
266—270, 

'Double-aspect theory 46S1 dis- 
proof of 474, secj, 

Doifirr, Melhwiical a6i, 

DiiAMS, nature of 176—180, 
Ddalism, Pliiloiophical 93—100. 
DwALi'rv of Consciousness 98, 99. 

Kdhcation of tibe Senses 'i 16— 
142. 

Ego^ itetided with Mmi dis- 
tinguished from it 95 1 cognition 
of* ipirltuti 247. 24B I how it 
kmwi itself 330 --342; jl>heno- 
maai and mmmmai 343 1 sensist 
theory of 344—348 1 and free* 
will 38 S» 3^^ ' ' 
m 
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liMOTiONS, defined 223 ; impossi- 
bility of classifying 224, 418; 
bcholastic treatment of 395— 
3981 chief groups 398—416; 
attempted classifications 419 ; 
expression of 423 — 432. 
Empirical, theory of Perception 
104, 105, 122, 123, 129, 132 ; 
and Kational Psychology 4, o. 
^ 36, 89. 439- ^ 

Empiricism 232, 258, 259, 270— 
288. 


Energy, and faculty 27 ; Free-will 
and conservation of 388. 
Entfxechv 523. 

lissENCE, abstraction of 292, 293 ; 
and substance 521. 

Ethics, and Psychology 8 ; and 
Free-will 372—376; and Im- 
mortality 489. 

Evolution and necessary truth 
284—286 ; and conscience 326 — 
328 ; and the soul’s origin 540. 

tiXPECTATION 206, 207. 

P:xpression of emotions, theories 
of 423—432. 

Extension, perception of 85, 96 
-^8 ; abstract idea of 353 ; 
virtual of the soul 449, 466. 

External World, reality of 89 
-^2; perception of 93—100 ; 
distinguished from extra-organic 
95 ; erroneous theories regarding 
loi— n6. 


Faculties, meaning of 27, 28, 
35—38; classification 27—31; 
other schemes 31 — 34; objections 
against 34—38, 302, 303 ; sen- 
suous and intellectual 28, 231, 
270. 

Faculty of Feeling disproved 

39, 40. *28—230, 394—397, 
416—418, 

Fallacy and illusion 172. 

Fatalism and Determinism 362, 

Feeling, faculty of 33, 39, 228, 
394, 417 ; and cognition 86 ; 
various meanings of 223 ; Aris- 
totle’s theory of 224; as emotion 
394' 
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INDEX, 


Fiat of Will 220, 356. 

Formal Object, of external senses 
58; of internal 162; of intellect 
compared with sense 118, 292. 

Form, Kantian priori 109 — 1 14 ; 
and Aristotelian 522 ; theory of 
Matter and Form 515. 

Free-will, proved 360—380 ; 
defined 363 — 365 ; relation to 
Ethics 372 — 376 ; objections 
against 380 — 393. 

Frowning, Darwin and Spencer 
on 425, 429. 

Function and faculty 27 ; of 
intellect 235, 305 ; according to 
Bain 276 ; of the brain 457, 529. 

Fundamental sense 159, 160. 

General Notion, cf. Concept 
and Idea. 

Generalization 297, 298. 

Generationism 535. 

Generic images 278, 279. 

Genesis and validity of mental 
acts 281, 320. 

Genius and Attention 336. 

Gustatory Perception 137, 138. 

Habit 186, 191, 198, 382, 383. 

Hallucinations 172—178. I 

Happiness, desire of 358, and 
future life 489, 491. 

Hearing, sense of 76 — 80 ; per- 
ceptions by 136, 137. 

Hedonistic Paradox 357. 

Heuristic method 260. 

Historical Sketch of theories of 
Perception 100 — 116; of Asso- 
ciationism 207 — 2141 of theories 
of General Knowledge 259 — 2S9. 

Hypothetical Realism or Dual- 
ism 93 — 100. 

Idea, Hume’s view of 102 ; and 
image 164, 165 ; adventitious 
261 ; compound 271 ; innate 256, 
257, 259 — 265. Cf. also Concept. 

Idealism, nature of 90 — 92; of 
Berkeley loi ; of Mill and Bain 
103 — 109 j and Materialism 106, 
270 ; other meanings of 263. 


Idealization 168. 

Identity, supra-sensnous recog- 
nition of 201, 243—246; Bain 
on feeling of 272 ; personal 337 
— 347 ; and Materialism 464. 

Illusions 172 — 178. 

Images, various kinds of 83 ; and 
concepts 164, 238 — 241 ; generic 
278, 279. 

Imagination, an internal sense 
160; nature of 164 — 180; pro- 
ductive and reproductive 166 ; 
and memory 166 ; and science 
168; and illusions 172 — 176; 
and intellect 239, 273 — 276. 

Immateriality, cf. Spirituality. 

Immortality of .soul 484; objec- 
tions to 495. 

Immediate Perception, doc- 
trine of 93 — 100. 

Impulsive Action 395. 

Inconceivability and Truth 
281—285. 

Indirect remembrance 191. 

Indissoluble association 104, 
105, 21 1, 212, 280. 

Inductive, Method in Psychology 
13 — 18, 442; abuse of 19; 
reasoning 310 ; 

Inference 309 — 311. 

Infinite, idea of 351, 352. 

Innate, ideas 256; mental forms 
265 — 270, 280; and Evolution 
284 — 287, 326 — 328, 

Inorganic faculty 244 — 247. 

Inseparable Association. Cf. 
Indissoluble. 

Instinct, nature of 554; origin 
of 556. 

Instinctive, belief 14 1 ; move- 
ment 218 ; expression 425 — 432. 

Intellect, distinguished from 
sense 28, 231 — 255, 270 — 289; 
object of 1 1 8, 292 ; spirituality 
of 246, 452. 

Intellectus a^m et possiHlis 
292 — 297 ; Arabic theory of 501. 

Intention and motive 365, 

Intentionalis, imago 28 ; speem 

I SO- 

I Internal Senses 30^ 156—163. 
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361 


CONTi^ni. of movement, Baines 
tlieury 22a* 

COOPEHATIVE asKociations 191. 

CoKFLicnNo associations 191, 

COEWlEAt souk 450* 

C0ERKSi*0NBiN0 POINTS, retinal 
I4a« 

Cosmology, and Metaphysics 3; 
and Psychology 6. 

CosMoTHETic Idealism 93—100. 

Creative imagination x66, 167, 

Criticism, Kantian theory of 266 
—ayo. 

CoEnmtY 406, 407. 


I lAEWi Ni AN Theory of emotional 
expression 425; of evolution 540. 
UEDtiCTlVE, method in Psycho- 
logy iK, 19; reasoning 31a 
Deli u EH Ai'E action 364, 374* 
llELnsn^N and illusion 172. 

Desire and illunion 173, 174 Ji 
detined 355 ; distingukhed from 
volition 356, 382; not solely of' 
nkasure3S7; distinguished from 
intentitm 365. 

Determinism 360— 393* and 

latalisin 362. 

Dismemberment of the'mindsS, 

302, 303* ■ 

Distance, vkwal perception of 

Division, cf. Ckssidcation. 
Dogmatic Method, and Kant 
266-«a7o. ' 

'DooiLE-ASPECT theory 40 »l dis- 
protif of 474» 

Doilirr, Methtidical a6i* 

Dieams, nature of 170— -180. 
DOAWiM, Philosophical 93-^100, 
DiiALmr of Consciousness 98, 99- 

Education of dbe Senses ii6— 
I42« 

ifla with MM ij.dis- 

i,i)mush<id from it 95 5 CogmUon 

Bf, 847 . * 48 ? now >t 

knowi Ittelf 33 ® - 34 * ; 
m»ai mi mmimmU 343 1 ,*”*®*** 
lheo*y of 344'~348 j Mtd Fwe- 
w 1 U 3 »S. 3 “ 

KK 


Emotions, defined 223 ; impossi- 
bility of classifying 224, 418; 
Scholastic treatment of 395 — 
398} chief groups 398—416; 
attempted classifications 419; 
expression of 423 — 432. 

Empirical, theory of Perception 
104, 105, 122, 123, 129, 132 ; 
and Rational Psychology 4, 9, 
36.89,439. 

Empiricism 232, 258, 259, 270— 
288. 

Energy, and faculty 27 ; Free-will 
and conservation of 388. 

Entelechy 523. 

PksENCE, abstraction of 292, 293 ; 
and substance 521. 

Ethics, and Psychology 8; and 
Free-will 372—376; and Im- 
mortality 489. 

Evolution and necessary truth 
284 — 286 ; and conscience 326— 
328 ; and the soul’s origin 540. 

B^XPECTATION 206, 207. 

PwXPRESSlON of emotions, theories 

of 423—43*' . ^ o 

Extension, perception of 85, 96 
— 98; abstract idea of 353; 
virtual of the soul 449, 4^6. 

External World, reality of 89 
—92; perception of 93— -loo; 
distinguished from extra-organic 
95 ; erroneous theories regarding 
101—116. 


Faculties, meaning of 27, 28, 
35 — 38; classification 27—31; 
other schemes 31— 34; objections 
against 34—38, 302, 303 5 sen- 
suous and intellectual 28, 231, 

Faculty of Feeling disproved 
39, 40, 228—230, 394 — 397 , 
416—418. 

Fallacy and illusion 17** ^ 

Fatalism and Determinism 362. 

Feeling, faculty of 33, 39 , **8, 

394, 417 ? and cognition ^ 86 ; 

irarlotts meanings of 223 ; Am- 
lotlek theory of 224 ; as emotion 

394 ' 
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INDEX, 


Fiat of Will 220, 356. 

Formal Object, of external senses 
58; of internal 162; of intellect 
compared with sense 118, 292. 

Form, Kantian priori 109 — 1 14 ; 
and Aristotelian 522 ; theory of 
Matter and Form 515. 

Free-will, proved 360—380 ; 
defined 363 — 365 ; relation to 
Ethics 372 — 376 ; objections 
against 380—393. 

Frowning, Darwin and Spencer 
on 425, 429. 

Function and faculty 27 ; of 
intellect 235, 305 ; according to 
Bain 276 ; of the brain 457, 529. 

Fundamental sense 159, 160. 

General Notion, cf. Concept 
and Idea. 

Generalization 297, 298. 

Generationism 535. 

Generic images 278, 279. 

Genesis and validity of mental 
acts 281, 320. 

Genius and Attention 336. 

Gustatory Perception 137, 138. 

Habit 186, 191, 198, 382, 383. 

Hallucinations 172— i 78. 

Happiness, desire of 358, and 
future life 489, 491. 

Hearing, sense of 76-«8o ; per- j 
ceptions by 136, 137. i 

Hedonistic Paradox 357. 

Heuristic method 260. 

Historical Sketch of theories of 
Perception 100 — 116; of Asso- 
ciationism 207 — 2141 of theories 
of General Knowledge 259 — 2S9. 

Hypothetical Realism or Dual- 
ism 93 — 100. 

Idea, Hume’s view of 102 ; and 
image 164, 165 ; adventitious 
261 ; compound 271 ; innate 256, 
25 7, 259 — 265 . Cf. also Concept. 

Idealism, nature of 90 — 92; of 
Berkeley loi ; of Mill and Bain 
103 — 109 j and Materialism 106, 
270 ; other meanings of 263. 


Idealization 168. 

Identity, supra-sensnous recog- 
nition of 201, 243 — 246; Bain 
on feeling of 272 ; personal 337 
— 347 J and Materialism 464. 

Illusions 172 — 178. 

Images, various kinds of 83 ; and 
concepts 164, 238 — 241 ; generic 
278, 279. 

Imagination, an internal sense 
160; nature of 164 — 180; pro- 
ductive and reproductive 166; 
and memory 166 ; and science 
168; and illusions 172 — 176; 
and intellect 239, 273 — 276. 

Immateriality, cf. Spirituality. 

Immortality of soul 484; objec- 
tions to 495. 

Immediate Perception, doc- 
trine of 93—100. 

Impulsive Action 39$. 

Inconceivability and Truth 
281—285. 

Indirect remembrance 191. 

Indissoluble association 104, 
105, 21 1, 212, 280. 

Inductive, Method in Psychology 
13—18, 442; abuse of 19; 
reasoning 310; 

Inference 309 — 311. 

Infinite, idea of 351, 352. 

Innate, ideas 256; mental forms 
265 — 270, 280; and Evolution 
284—287, 326—328, 

Inorganic faculty 244—247. 

Inseparable Association. Cf. 
Indissoluble. 

Instinct, nature of 554; origin 
of 556. 

Instinctive, belief 14 1 ; move- 
ment 218 ; expression 425 — 432. 

I Intellect, distinguished from 
sense 28, 231 — 255, 270 — 289; 
object of 1 1 8, 292; spirituality 
of 246, 452. 

Intellectus et possiHlis 

292 — 297 ; Arabic theory of 501. 

Intention and motive 365, 

Intentionalis, ima^^o 28 ; spectei 
50. 

Internal Senses 30^ 156—163. 
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Introspection, method of ii ; 
and retrospection 2I ; difficul- 
ties and limitations of 20 — 24 ; 
and Free-will 366—370, 383. 

Intuition, intellectual 287. 

Invention 336. 

Inverted retinal image 145. 

Involuntary attention 335 ; 
action 364. 

Judgment, supra-sensuous charac- 
ter of 237, 241—243, 250 j syn- 
thetic ^ priori 2,^6 ; act of 305 — 
309. 

Knowledge of mental states ii — 
15 ; faculties of 28, 30, 32 ; of 
the non- ego 90 ; theories of 
general 259 — 289 ; and belief 
314— 317; of self 337— 344. 

Language, and Psychology 13, 
14; and Free-will 374, 381; 
and Conception 298 — 301 ; origin 
of 432 — 436; peculiar to man 
434, 548, 552 ; cerebral seat of 

532- 

Latent mental modifications 338, 
339- 

Laughter, nature of 414 — 415. 

Life, future 484; origin of 504 j 
defined 510. 

Local character of sensations 68 j 
signs 124, 130. 

L0CALI2WITION of sensations 121 — 
125 ; in time 204, 205 ; of brain 
functions 529. 

I,OCOMOTION 218—222. 

Locus of the Soul 529. 

Logic, and Psychology 6, 320; 
and Ethics 8. 

Logical feelings 405. 

Ludicrous, the 414. 

Materia Prima 516, 517, 

Material World, reality 91. 
Cf. Perception. 

Materialism, and Idealism 106^ 
270, 232 ; objections of 455 — 
466, 4^, 497, 466—483. 


Mathematical conceptions 274, 
275 ; axioms, cf. Necessary 
Truth. 

Ma'FTER and Form, theory of 515. 

Measurement of Sensation 45. 

Memory, detailed treatment of 181 
— 215; and reminiscence 18 1, 
20 r; and reproduction 182; and 
association 184; and retention 
195; materialistic theory 199, 
464; and recognition 200; intel- 
lectual 200 — 204; and estimation 
of time 204; and expectation 
206 ; and a simple soul 447. 

Mental, meaning of 42. 

Mental states classified, cf. 
Faculty. 

Merit and Free-will 372 — 376. 

Metaphysics and Psychology 2. 
Metempsychosis 538. 

Method of Psychology 12 — 24, 
442. 

Methodical Doubt, Descartes 
261, 

Microcosm and Macrocosm 263. 

Mind, defined i j difficulties of 
stad)dng 20; and its faculties 
34; Idealism and other minds 
91, 105, 109; distinguished from 
Ego I, 95 ; Sensism and perma- 
nent mind 109, 304 ; knowledge 
of 337 ; and will 385 ; and body 
15; materialistic theory of 455 
— ^483. Cf. also SouL 

“ Mind-stuff,’* 468, 476. 

Monads, Leibnitz’ theory of 262, 
539- 

Moral faculty, sense, or reason, 
cf. Conscience. 

Moral intuition, sentiment, judg- 
ment 416. 

Motive and Intention 365. 

Movement, sense of & ; faculty 
of 218, 

Muscular Sense 46 } and space 
104. 

Musical sound 76. 


Names and Conception 298 — 30a f 
rational employment 433. 


iNBSX, 




Natii'istic tlieory of Perception 

122 , 

lJualisioor Realism 94 ; 

Sd'ejti'on 54i. 

N ULL iiiii'i I\-'r£oiialit7 520, 521. 

X ’;.c; LS:-^ Ri A^’ I 3 *^— 393 * 

Xf„CE;''.-'/iRY Tiu'.th and Intellect 
241 ; iicwsof Kaiit on 112, 266; 
and Assoc Liiiunism 279; Evo- 
Intlomsm 2.S4; Iniuiiionaiistson 
287, 2-j9» 

XeR-VOUs system fl escribed 43. 
.Neutral fedii-'gs 406. 

Xo \IL\‘ ALisM 273—277. 

Xox-Eiio 95— 9S. 

Notion, cf. Concept an^l Idea. 
NoUMENUA, Krintiaii vie,V (4 no — 
tiA. 267—269 ; and i Nativity of 
.ka-.-s-v j'j'-.'ge ni, ^S5‘ 

Object and Objective 1. 
Obligation and Free-will 372— 
376. 

OSLI¥ISCENCl^ law of 2i,i. 
<>iiST»ucTi¥s .Association 191 

-193* 

OccAmmAum 26 1 > 5 14. 
ONli)U>GY 3, 4. 

OcvTOLOOJSM 262. 

Oi‘£kAi,ituN and Faculty 27, 
OF'I'LIISM 2^. 

OtiCTic Facalty 2% 216. 
lltGANiC, «iisa.tioiis 63 ; faculty 
244. 

S07. 

\c.ANfiSM, cC Bc^ly, 

FAs.^!nNS2a4, 395. 

?A"uu-L.DGY ind PsycWcgy 16 — 
.. Cercbrs,; 533. 
i'i.i,€*rTiOM, and ' aw^ilcm 47 ; 
fey p ; natTOf of estemal 
pl «rf 100— il6j 'Hie- 

«kle *«| kiiarfiate 93} de- 
" erf 1 17 S .y-y^ * 

erf dstancse 133 ; 
mftimf 136; gustatory md 
mimmf 137 ; Intellectual 233— 
243 ; €rf relations 249. — 234 : 


Peripatetic, cf. Scholastic. 

Person, defined 343, 521. 

Phantasm and Concep.'* 239, 
27S ; and intellectus eigeiL^ ^93* 

Phantasy, cf. Im^ination. 

PhenOxMENA and Noumena i ro — 
114, 151, 267. 

Phenomenal and RationailjgkBsy- 
cliology 2, 8, 89, 440. ^ 

Phenomenalism 232. 

Philology and Psychology 14, 
435? 490 ; cf. also Language. 

Philosophy, meaning of s, 440, 
441. 

Phrenology 529. 

Physiology, and Psychology 9, 
15, 42, 529; and Materialism 
I 456 — ^464, 469, 496. 

i Physical Influx, theory of 515. 

! ilCTUEESQUE, the 4II. 

; Plastic Medium, theory of 515. 

: Pity, 400. 

; Play-impulse 358. 

Pleasure, Aristotle’s view of 
224; laws of 228 ; and desire 
357‘ 

PoTENTIA, absoluta 4S6; €t mtns 
522. 

Power, Mental, cf. Faculty. 

Pre-established Harmony 262, 

515. 

Preference, law of 193, 

Prim.ary Qualities of Matter 
U5 — ^50 ; Locke on 271. 

PRIMUM COGNITUM 3OI. 

Productive Imagination 166, 

Psychology, defined 1 f scope 2, 
5, 439 5 divisions 4, 441 5 its 
relation to Philosophy 2, 441 ; 
Lc^ic 6, 320 ; Ethics 8, 372, 
489; Physiology 9? ^S? method 
of II, 442 ; objections to 18 j 
Empiric^ and Rational 4, 9, 
36, 89, 439; Comparative 14, 
346:, 

Psychophysics, scope of 45, 53 ; 
objections to 54. 

Practical Reason, cf. Consciences* 

Purpose ^ 6. 

PPRSUtT, esoodoiis of 408, 
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Introspection, method of ii ; 
and retrospection 2I ; difficul- 
ties and limitations of 20 — 24 ; 
and Free-will 366—370, 383. 

Intuition, intellectual 287. 

Invention 336. 

Inverted retinal image 145. 

Involuntary attention 335 ; 
action 364. 

Judgment, supra-sensuous charac- 
ter of 237, 241—243, 250 j syn- 
thetic ^ priori 2,^6 ; act of 305 — 
309. 

Knowledge of mental states ii — 
15 ; faculties of 28, 30, 32 ; of 
the non- ego 90 ; theories of 
general 259 — 289 ; and belief 
314— 317; of self 337— 344. 

Language, and Psychology 13, 
14; and Free-will 374, 381; 
and Conception 298 — 301 ; origin 
of 432 — 436; peculiar to man 
434, 548, 552 ; cerebral seat of 

532- 

Latent mental modifications 338, 
339- 

Laughter, nature of 414 — 415. 

Life, future 484; origin of 504 j 
defined 510. 

Local character of sensations 68 j 
signs 124, 130. 

L0CALI2WITION of sensations 121 — 
125 ; in time 204, 205 ; of brain 
functions 529. 

I,OCOMOTION 218—222. 

Locus of the Soul 529. 

Logic, and Psychology 6, 320; 
and Ethics 8. 

Logical feelings 405. 

Ludicrous, the 414. 

Materia Prima 516, 517, 

Material World, reality 91. 
Cf. Perception. 

Materialism, and Idealism 106^ 
270, 232 ; objections of 455 — 
466, 4^, 497, 466—483. 


Mathematical conceptions 274, 
275 ; axioms, cf. Necessary 
Truth. 

Ma'FTER and Form, theory of 515. 

Measurement of Sensation 45. 

Memory, detailed treatment of 181 
— 215; and reminiscence 18 1, 
20 r; and reproduction 182; and 
association 184; and retention 
195; materialistic theory 199, 
464; and recognition 200; intel- 
lectual 200 — 204; and estimation 
of time 204; and expectation 
206 ; and a simple soul 447. 

Mental, meaning of 42. 

Mental states classified, cf. 
Faculty. 

Merit and Free-will 372 — 376. 

Metaphysics and Psychology 2. 
Metempsychosis 538. 

Method of Psychology 12 — 24, 
442. 

Methodical Doubt, Descartes 
261, 

Microcosm and Macrocosm 263. 

Mind, defined i j difficulties of 
stad)dng 20; and its faculties 
34; Idealism and other minds 
91, 105, 109; distinguished from 
Ego I, 95 ; Sensism and perma- 
nent mind 109, 304 ; knowledge 
of 337 ; and will 385 ; and body 
15; materialistic theory of 455 
— ^483. Cf. also SouL 

“ Mind-stuff,’* 468, 476. 

Monads, Leibnitz’ theory of 262, 
539- 

Moral faculty, sense, or reason, 
cf. Conscience. 

Moral intuition, sentiment, judg- 
ment 416. 

Motive and Intention 365. 

Movement, sense of & ; faculty 
of 218, 

Muscular Sense 46 } and space 
104. 

Musical sound 76. 
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QtTALlTTf of sensjition.s 445 ot 
souikIs 77 ? I'leasures 227 ; 
priuiary and scc<»ii«l;uy 145. 

Quantity, of .scnsaiiona 53. 

Rational, and l^inpiruml Psycho- 
logy 4 9 * 439; 

28, 23 I. 

Realism^ Natitml and Hyuntlu.*- 
tkal 93; objections io 13H; 
tninKtlj.»nred 1x5; of Plato 259 ; 
ainld|',iitly of the term 263. 

Reason^ incaniwi^ of 233 ; Kant 
on 267 ; and UnderstntuUnig 
310; spocnluiivc and practical 
311 ; \noi ;d 320. 

Reason IN (J 309 -31 1« 

KK€orjJ'’/rriON 182, 
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Smell, sense <3(60; perception 
by 137. 

S00L, definitiott of I, 443; by 
Aristotle 523 j distinguished 
firona Mind i ; knowledge of 
337 ; substantiality of 443 ; 
simpHd^” ^4 ; spirituality 450; 
'"materialistic objections against 
'"^455; double-aspect theory of 
^ ; immortality of 484 ; indi- 
¥ic!imlity 501 ; unity 502 ; union 
with bcmy 513 ; locus of 525 ; 
^■rigin of 535 ; brute souls 557. 
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" T20--136; sensist theory 104; 

Kantian no; origin of idea 
^ ^ * possible and real 353, 

' Sfscizs, SO ; smsih'lis 

49* 5 J ; £&rp0raiis 51 ; intdligi- 
Miis 51, 293 ; expressa 51, 296. 
Spimt and Mind i. 

SmiT0AL, Faculties 28, 301, 244 ; 
wtoe of intellect 245 ; of will 
379. 454; Gi the soul 45a 
SftlNTANJEOUS Acts 364. 

Stwvihg ” faculties 28. 

Subject, or Ego i. 

Soi^ECTiVE, iul :ining of 1 1 len- 
satioB 173; asj'>cct468. 

S'DBUME, the 41,2. 

SUKTAJ^cs, Hume on 102 ; Locke 
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Tact, 

^ 6* } pereep- 
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Temperature, sense of 64. 

Thinking 233— -248, 305—311. 

Things-in-themselves, Kantian 
view of no — 114, 267 ; and 
relativity of knowledge 151, 155^ 

Timbre 77. 

Time, Kant on no; estimation 
of 204 ; idea of 353. 

Touch, sense of 62 j perception 
by 120. 

Traducianism 535. 

Transcendental Truth 115. 

Transfigured Realism 288. 

Unwnscious perceptions of Leib- 
nits 261 ; mental modifications 
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Understanding, Kant on 267 ; 
and Reason 310. 

Unity of Consciousness 246, 346. 

Universal Ideas of Plato, 259 ; 
fundamental and formal 297, 
Cf. also Concept and Idea. 

Utilitarian account of Con- 
science 324. 

j Validity, and nature of Percep- 

! tion.89; and genesis of mental 
acts 281, 320; of Moral judg- 
ments 325. 

Vanity 398. 

Vegetative soul 503, 508, 567, 

Verbum Mentale 297. 

Vis cogitativa 157—159. asfdma-^ 
iioa 159, 162, 555. 

Vision, sense of 80 ; perception 
by 129; binocular 142; erect 
HSf ^ Dieu 262, 502. 

Vitj^ sense 63 ; principle <04. 

Vitalism 50i^ 51 1. 

Voluntary, attention 333; action 
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